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Beyond the Pole 





A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STRANGE STORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES DIRIGIBLE AIRCRAFT RAPPAHAN- 


OU remember, of course, the days 
succeeding the armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. You recall the treaty 

of Versailles, the covenant of the League of 

Nations. You cannot have forgotten the 

division among the allied nations of the war 

craft of the fallen empire, those left after 
that memorable night in Scapa Flow. You 
are proud of our largest merchant ship, the 

Leviathan, once hailed as the Vaterland, 

Teutonia’s greatest. You heard stories of 

Zeppelins — huge, threatening shadows of 

the upper air. Do you recall what was 

done with them, you sons and daughters of 
democracy ? 

This, then, is the history of one. 

The Z 397 was completed in its home 
factory on the toth of November, 1918. 
Its martial destiny was thwarted by signa- 
tures scrawled upon parchment on the suc- 
1 
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ceeding day. What happened to it, then, 
this greatest of all aircraft, this cunningest 
of all ships of the sky? Was it sunk by a 
morale-broken crew in the salt water of a 
Scottish inlet? Was it burned in the great 
hangar that was its man-made womb? Was 
it passed over to a European foe? The 
government: was silent, the newspapers 
were dumb. 

There may have been reason for this. 
As to that I cannot say. Perhaps it was to 
sail in upon San Francisco, a surprise to 
the nation. Perhaps it was secretly taken 
over in order that no other of the Allies 
might suspect. Perhaps—and to this con- 
jecture I strongly hold—the officials who 
made the turn already had inklings of a 
plan. 

However it be, the Z 397, with a crew 
chosen from the air force of the United 
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States Navy, sailed from Germany—across 
the bleak and saddened Russias — to the 
Far East. At the same time, under secret 
orders, there steamed from San Francisco, 
to the northwestward, a fat-bellied vessel. 
The two met—there are isles among the 
Aleutians whither no man goes but he who 
bears a secret word from Washington. The 
ship of the sea tarried there for three 
months—long enough to see a temporary 
mooring built for the ship of the air. Then, 
bearing no news from the Far North, it re- 
turned to its home on the coast. The Z 397 
remained, securely moored, behind the high 
cliffs of Aluakat Island—a secret prize. It 
wintered there, cared for through blizzard 
months by its doting, patriotic, but still 
uninformed and wondering crew. 

In the spring the steamer sailed to Alua- 
kat again—with supplies and sealed pack- 
ets. In its hold was a precious cargo of 
the newest lifting force, compressed almost 
to liquidity in steel containers, sent to San 
Francisco by a dozen different routes, billed 
to half a hundred different consignees, gov- 
ernmenial secrecy covering all—the element 
hailed with hope by men who love the air 
—the noninflammable gas, helium. 

On May 6 of 1920, when the last retiring 
rage of spring had passed, the great air- 
craft, renamed the Rappahannock, took to 
the air and pointed her seven-hundred-foot 
cigar-shaped bulk for the north pole. 

The position of Aluakat Island is ap- 
proximately in latitude fifty-two north and 
longitude one hundred and seventy west. 
Meridians of longitude, as the reader 
knows, converge to meet at common points, 
the north and south poles. The Rappahan- 
nock navigated so as to follow that of one 
hundred and seventy west, driving rapidly 
northward. 

A degree of latitude comprises sixty min- 
utes—a minute of latitude is approximately 
one sea mile. The speed of the Rappahan- 
nock was set at sixty sea miles, or about 
sixty-nine land miles, per hour. Each hour, 
by radio, came information that the great 
ship, following the one hundred and seven- 
tieth meridian, had pushed northward one 
degree. 

The latitude of Aluakat is fifty-two 
north, as has been stated. Thirty-eight 
degrees, then, left of the ninety between 
equator and pole must be traversed to 
reach the northern cap of our planet. This, 
with all going as planned, would be accom- 
plished in thirty-eight hours. 
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As hour after hour passed, and report 
after report came in, how I cursed the 
broken leg that at the last moment had pre- 
vented my going! How I longed to be with 
that pioneer crew of airmen in the frozen 
North! How bitterly I cursed my fate! 
Yet now how I shudder to think what I 
might have been, had not Providence been 
so kind! 

Report after report—all going well. En- 
gines in rhythmic harmony—navigation in- 
struments smoothly recording — altitude 
easily held. Hour after hour—degree after 
degree! Ten hours more, and the pole 
would be theirs! 

Nine hours— vast smooth blanket of 
white the earth beneath, great crystal-clear 
vault of blue the sky overhead—no wind— 
all going well—better even than antici- 
pated. How I cursed! 

Eight hours more. Seven, six, five, four, 
three— 

The radio operator broke in upon me, 
breathing hard. My broken leg had left 
me in charge. 

“ No report, sir! I’ve tried and tried for 
them—can’t raise a sound.” 

That his face was rather white made no 
impression upon me. My own must have 
reached a paler hue. 

“ You’ve kept in touch with them?” 

He nodded eagerly, his blue eyes slightly 
bulging. 

“Up to the last moment, sir. Then 
there was a minute with nothing coming in. 
Operator waiting for ship’s position from 
the bridge, I thought. Been that way be- 
fore each hourly report.” 

He threw out his hands hopelessly. 

“TI waited five minutes, sir; then I 
couldn’t hold in longer. I tried for them— 
no answer. I tuned for their auxiliary 
radio, thinking the main outfit might have 
gone out on ’em—no answer. I switched 
back—no answer. My God, sir!” 

He leaned close to me where I sat with 
my plastered leg on a board, and bulged 
those pale eyes into my very face. 

“ My God, sir! What has happened?” 

For a moment I was dizzy. My own 
brother, who had gone into the balloon di- 
vision of our air service at the outset of the 
war, was commander of the Rappahannock. 

All going well! For thirty-five degrees 
of the distance to the pole—all going well! 
Hope at its highest! Anticipation—suc- 
cess! Later, news to all the world— 
“ Americans on secret trip win out!” And 
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now, within three degrees—a short hun- 
dred and eighty miles—no report! 

“ Back!” I cried, raising myself with a 
mighty effort. “ Back, and try again!” 

I saw the man stare at me, tears on his 
cheeks. I dimly heard him say: 

“ Aye, aye, sir. My relief is—” 

“Go! Have me carried—” 

And then I must have wrenched my leg 
too severely, for I fainted dead away. 


II 


Tue Rappahannock, as I have said, set 
full speed ahead at eight o’clock on that 
clear, calm morning of May 6, 1920. For 
thirty-four hours thereafter she sent us 
regular reports of her successful mainte- 
nance of speed and course. The pole was 
almost within her sight. Then, when more 
than twenty-one hundred miles of her voy- 
age had been covered, when the thirty-fifth 
report should have come in, at seven o’clock 
of the evening of the 7th of May, there was 
none. There was nothing but silence. 

All through the night—a night that was 
continuous twilight day in that northern 
post—we labored, exhorting ail the gods of 
things electric to break through the silence 
and bring us hope. 

They carried me to the radio room, that 
I might be forced to believe that all was 
being done that could be done. My own 
knowledge of radio was brought into play— 
and it was not little, for my brother and I 
had made special study of the subject in 
its relationship to the new science of aérial 
navigation. 

Two long distance sets were in constant 
readiness in that little double-walled com- 
partment. One and then the other, alter- 
nating, were brought into play. The three 
experts and myself took watch and watch 
at each set, that the personal factor might 
be eliminated and every chance made more 
secure. By midnight we still had caught 
no word from out the crystal air. 

In that high latitude there was static, 
yes—it snapped and crashed and roared; 
but static had snapped and crashed and 
roared during the hours when we had kept 
continual touch, during the thirty-four 
hours when reports had steadily come in 
from the ever distancing ship. Static was 
expected, and our instruments were pre- 
pared for its elimination as far as possible. 

I could comprehend now, with a mind 
beginning to feel the bitterness of our situa- 
tion, why those who had planned this ex- 
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pedition from the very beginning had so 
carefully chosen the radio men accompany- 
ing the Rappahannock from its hangar in 
far-off Germany. I could see now why 
John Grimes, professor of electricity of the 
Boston School of Technology, and his as- 
sociate from the Edison laboratories, Dr. 
Lawrence Hemphill, had been mysteriously 
added to our party before we first set sail 
across the Russias and Siberia for the island 
of Aluakat in the Aleutians. The former - 
was to join the airship’s crew, the latter to 
remain at Aluakat. I could see that all had 
been carefully planned. 

Electricity! 

A strange, an incomprehensible force— 
in and of the earth, in and of interplanetary 
space, in and of the very universe! Elec- 
tricity—call it magnetism, if you will, call 
it gravity or whatever else it may be— 
holding the very sta:s in their places, grip- 
ping the earth within its ninety-million-mile 
orbit about the sun, yet withholding the 
earth from the sun; staying the curious 
moon only two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from the earth itself; fastening each 
planet in our vast solar system in its sta- 
tion; holding the entire immeasurable cos- 
mos to the fixed scheme of its tireless will. 
Electricity —I do not say this in jest— 
which, while thus gripping the universe, will 
also imbue the limbs of a dead frog with 
the spasmodic semblance of life! It grips, 
it fascinates, it destroys life, it cures life’s 
ills, and it gives life. Is there any who can 
say that it is not life itself? 

The earth itself a great magnet! 

Did you know that half the navigation 
troubles of a ship at sea are due to this ter- 
restrial magnetism? Did you know that 
even the direction in which the keel of a 
vessel is laid on the ways will ever after 
have its effect upon the navigation of that 
ship in its life at sea? . 

Lines of magnetic force run generally 
north and south upon or within this earth 
of ours, converging at the so-called mag- 
netic poles, which only approximate the 
true poles—the ends of the axis on which 
the earth revolves. Did you know that if 
that ship’s keel be so laid that her bow 
points north, then ever after will the bow 
of that ship be imbued with north magne- 
tism, and the ship’s compass ever after will 
be affected by such innate magnetism, and 
will have to be compensated therefor? It 
is strange—it is true. It may be—can we 
deny it who only see electricity’s effect, and 
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not its reason or its ultimate conception?— 
it may be life, the vital force itself. 

Ah, I can see many things now that I did 
not see then in that eerie chamber housing 


our radio on Aluakat Island! Many, many 
things, strange, fascinating, and—yes, hor- 
rible! From the point of view of normal 
things, as we see them and feel them and 
understand them—horrible! My brother— 


To the extent of our knowledge and our 
powers, we fought. Dr. Hemphill, the three 
radio experts, and I—we fought for a word 
from space. 

A week passed, and we had none. 

The Rappahannock herself carried three 
radio sets—two identical with our own pair, 
and a smaller auxiliary outfit for short dis- 
tance work, to be used in conjunction with 
the little portables when once the great air- 
ship should have settled to the level fields 
of polar ice, and ground observation would 
be the order of the day. Was it conceiv- 
able that both of the two main sets she car- 
ried should “ go out” at the same time? 
To us—then—it was not. 

Why, then, no reply? Why, then, no 
report? 

By code we radioed San Francisco. The 
secret message of disaster was relayed on 
to Washington. In thirty-six hours we had 
a reply: 

“ Wait.” 

We waited—and labored in vain. 

Another month passed, and another, and 
another—six, with winter again in Aluakat. 

The expedition of the Rappahannock had 
been planned and prepared in secret. The 
government dared not tell the public what 
had happened. Relief must also be sent in 
secret. 

In the spring of 1921 the steamer re- 
turned to Aluakat. It brought supplies, 
sealed orders, two crated planes, and men 
to fly. 

A year had passed since the Rappahan- 
nock had vanished into the northern blue— 
a year of dying hope and increasing dread. 

I was to be in charge of the relief—or, 
rather, of the search. 

The steamer took us at once to Nome. 
Another month passed; and when news 
came that the ice had broken farther north, 
we sailed again. We went through Bering 
Strait, past Cape Lisburne, Icy Cape, and 
Point Barrow. Beyond this, sailing east- 


ward, we came upon a tiny harbor, south of 
which stretched a level tundra land. We 
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landed, assembled the planes, and sailed in 
these over the Arctic Ocean, steering to the 
north and west, planning to cut the one 
hundred and seventieth meridian and to fol- 
low it as near the pole as possible. There 
it was that we reckoned the Rappahannock 
—what might yet be left of it, after the 
blizzards of a polar winter—would be 
found. 
Iit 


WE sailed low, seeming to skim the ice. 
We discovered level fields of blinding ice; 
and after about four hours’ steady flight to 


.the northwestward, we landed. We built a 


hut of oiled silk banked with blocks ot 
snow, as a temporary base, and stored in it 
part of our supplies. 

Of the eight men in our party, two stayed 
at the base to care for the planes. The 
other six divided into groups of two, and, 
carrying condensed food and compasses, 
scattered north, east, and west of the hut 
on search—one week. We returned with 


shaking heads. 


We took to the air again and flew north- 
ward for about the same distance — four 
hours’ drive through clear, marrow-chilling 
polar sky. We discovered a landing level 
again; built another hut; searched to north, 
to west, and to east again—another week. 
In vain! 

We would have gone on toward the north, 
but for our meager supplies—in particular, 
the shortage of fuel for the planes. We 
took again to the latter, sailed south in 
great horizontal loops, ever staring down 
upon the glaring fields of white—staring 
until, in the frigidity of the arctic air, our 
very eyeballs glazed with frost. 

We left a message in the second hut be- 
fore we left it, as already we had left one 
in the first. We would return, we said. 
Any survivors—for the Rappahannock had 
carried food sufficient for several months— 
must follow south, directly south. We 
would come again and would endeavor to 
aid them. 

Turning back, we sailed about a hundred 
miles south of our first hut. Constantly, 
of course, we were on the lookout for the 
wreck of the Rappahannock, or for any 
traces of it that might remain. We took 
it for granted that the airship had been 
wrecked. Of that other and more horrible 
thing we then had no hint. 

The imagination of man, inherited 
through the ages, has no conception of pos- 











sibilities that former man, throughout those 
ages, has not experienced. The Rappahan- 
nock must have been wrecked. What else? 
Her gas might have failed for some reason. 
She might have landed, and no lives lost; 
but now, after the winter, she would no 
doubt be a wreck. 

We landed—and it must be our last ven- 
ture on the ice, for our fuel was precarious- 
ly low. We built the usual hut. We 
searched to the west and to the east—the 
south we would follow until we saw the 
open sea. 

And then it was that Sergeant Harrow 
and I came upon the message. 

It was a dark spot on the white of the 
tumbled pack. I remember that the ser- 
geant’s sudden grip on my arm startled me, 
thrilled me with quick fear. Why fear, I 
cannot say; yet such, or premonition, it 
was. 

I turned and followed his tremblingly 
raised directing arm. 

“ There’s something!” The fear gripped 
colder. “ A—a body?” 

We stumbled to it over the glaring white, 
and stared for a moment before touching it. 

It was not a body. It appeared to have 
been a cylinder of some sort. I can recall 
the trivial comparison that flashed through 
my mind as I gazed upon it, lying lonely 
and blackish brown upon the hard-packed 
snow. It was the size of the two-and-a- 
half-pound coffee tins heaped behind the 
cook shack back there on Aluakat; but. it 
had been flattened, as if by a heavy blow. 

Sergeant Harrow suddenly bent and 
picked it up. He held it toward me for 
closer inspection. I took it—then glanced 
up in quick wonder as I heard the sergeant 
suddenly grunt. He was holding his fur- 
gloved hands out before him, staring. 

His palms were smutted with black. 

I took my own left hand from the thing. 
My palm, also, was blackened. I stared 
into the desolate white waste that stretched 
about us on all sides. The sergeant caught 
my thought. 

“No, no—that’s all! 
else.” 

I remember the quick white puffs from 
his lips, betraying his excitement. I 
dropped my eyes to the thing I held, and 
rubbed it with my gloved thumb. 


There’s nothing 


“ Charred! It’s charred!” Harrow 
nodded without reply. “It’s charred— 
burned—” 


He nodded again, his eyes wider. 
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“ Rubber?” he muttered, as in question- 
ing conjecture. 

I raised the thing to my nose. What 
odor there might once have been had long 
since gone. 

Our minds cleared suddenly. 
amined it. 

Tapping it, it gave forth a hollow sound. 
Cutting the charred surface, we discovered 
that it was indeed covered with hard rub- 
ber. In one unburned space of about half 
an inch square there was a slightly raised 
rib. Both of us had dallied with things 
electric. The rib gave to both the same 
thought, simultaneously ejaculated. 

“ Like storage battery separators!” 

We cut deeper. The outer surface peeled 
away in hard and brittle scales, like slate. 
Beneath it was another surface of hard rub- 
ber, unquestionably showing the ribbed 
surface of the hard rubber separators used 
between the lead plates of the type of stor- 
age battery carried on the Rappahannock. 
Our eyes met again. 

We cut deeper, and the knife blade 
scratched on metal. Haste, then, and 
bright tinned surface gleamed through the 
black. Five minutes more, and we had the 
entire tin cleaned. Smashed almost flat it 
was, indeed, but undoubtedly one of the 
coffee cans which sailed with the Rappa- 
hannock on the 6th of May, 1920, more 
than a year before. 

The ship could carry such comparative 
luxuries as coffee. Two weeks’ cruising 
about the pole with six months’ full supply 
meant nothing to its seven-hundred-foot 
length, its millions of cubic feet of lifting 
helium gas. Here was one of the tins, care- 
fully covered with hard rubber plates weld- 
ed into an air-tight, waterproof casing. It 
was battered out of shape, and the outer 
surface of the rubber was—charred! 

Again I stared about me. Again Ser- 
geant Harrow shook his head, his black eyes 
looking wonderingly into mine. 

“ Nothing — nothing else, lieutenant. 
Nothing—only this!” He paused for a mo- 
ment, with a quick intake of breath. “ And 
—and it’s—” 

Something in his voice brought my eyes 
again to his. 

“Tt’s what?” 

His eyes dropped to the palms of his 
gloves. 

“It’s charred!” 

“ Yes,” I repeated dully. 
rubber is—burned. Why?” 


We ex- 


“ Charred the 
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“God knows, sir,” he cried huskily. 
“ It’s charred, but there’s no other—wreck- 
age about us here. The rubber was burned, 
but there’s nothing else about. It’s 
smashed—” 

“ As if it had fallen from—” 

“From a great height, lieutenant; but ” 
—he waved his furred arm about us—“ but 
where are the burned parts of the rest of 
’em, sir? If the Rappahannock caught 
fire—” 

“ Helium gas won’t burn, Harrow.” 

“Gasoline, then. If it caught fire— 
aluminium won’t burn, the engines won’t 
burn, and bo—” 

He stopped suddenly, and dropped his 
eyes. I knew his thought then, too. Ser- 
geant Harrow and I were too old friends in 
the service to mince matters, even in such a 
case as this. I shook my head. My 
brother, with the Rappahannock, had been 
gone a year. 

“You were going to say that bones don’t 
burn, Jim!” 

His eyes burned steadily on mine. 

“ And yet the covering of that can was 
burned, and there’s nothing else about.” 

“T’ll open it!” I cried. 

The tin was soft to the steel of my sheath 
knife, and I cut a flap in its side. I tore 
off one glove, regardless of the biting frost 
in the air, and tugged at the grayish white 
stuff within. It came out in fibrous chunks. 

“ Asbestos! They had spare stuff for the 
engines!” 

I looked up at Harrow, and met the ques- 
tion in his eye. 

“Tf it’s asbestos, then it was put in here 
to protect what’s beneath it from heat. It 
was deliberately packed so, as a protection 
from Aeat—in this frozen world. Did they 
—what did they—know?” 

“ Pull it out, man—pull it out!” 

I did. Beneath what must have been, 
before the can was flattened in its fall, three 
inches of solid asbestos packing, I finally 
came upon an inch-thick, half-foot-long 
black cylinder, of the same hard rubber 
that had been about the container itself. 

“It’s a message! A message from—” 

I could feel the sergeant’s warm breath 
on my cheek. A message! My brother! 

The rubber was tougher than that which 
had protected the main receptacle, but I 
cut it through and tore it apart. Within 
it was a tightly rolled cylinder of paper. 
There was handwriting on the outside of 
this—and with a sinking sensation, and yet 
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one also of jubilance and pride, I recognized 
it. For a moment, then, the frost-white 
scene was black. 

“From them, man? From them?” 

I raised my eyes to Harrow. 

“ My brother’s handwriting,” I said. 

Reverently I opened that message from 
an unknown space. Within the first wrap- 
ping was a note, addressed to me. I read 
it aloud: 


“ Dear STEVE: 

“T cannot see the paper now, nor my pencil, 
so must be brief. Our situation is awful—read 
and see, but for God’s sake do mot attempt to 
reach us here. For God’s sake do not let the 
government make another trial like this. See 
that the families of those who sailed with us are 
cared for—the government owes us that; but do 
not try to help us. Weare done. My love to all. 

“T must hurry and seal this as best I can. I 
pray it will be found before another similar at- 
tempt is made. Good-by, Steve. “as 

4 ILL.” 


The sergeant and I looked into each 
other’s eyes. Then I, whose heart was 
pounding savagely, stared up into the 
empty blue of the polar sky. 

“ There’s something else,” I said, and my 
voice seemed far away. “ Something else— 
a date.” 

“ A date?” 

I nodded, and showed him. Terror 
leaped into his eyes. He bent down, threw 
up one arm, and from beneath it peered, as 
I had, at the empty blue vault above. 

The Rappahannock had been gone for 
more than a year; yet the date on the mes- 
sage my brother had sent was July 7 of the 
present year—and to-day was but the 12th. 
It had been penciled but five days before. 
It had been dropped—yet the vault above 
was empty, clear. 

And then we read what is reprinted .in 
the following chapters. 


IV 


Log of the United States Rigid Dirigible 
Aircraft Rappahannock, Scientific Explora- 
tion Expedition in the Northern Polar Re- 
gions, 1920-1921, as condensed by Captain 
William R. Sheldon, Aviation Service, 
United States Navy, commanding. 

More than a year has now elapsed since 
we sailed from the island of Aluakat, on 
May 6, 1920. In that year many strange 
and inexplicable things have occurred, 
many incidents of almost unimaginable hor- 
ror have taken place. In that year we have 
tried with all the inventive genius within 














our power to communicate with the world 
that we know. 

During the first weeks, this effort was 
actuated mainly by the desire for rescue, 
we being but human beings whom fate had 
imbued with the love of kind and the love 
of life. During the last seven months, still 
remaining human beings of a sort, assuredly 
yet holding to that love of kind and that 
love of life as once we knew it, our en- 
deavor to send a message found its motive 
in another and now even stronger desire— 
to give warning. 

Both types of message have been written 
and dispatched, but as we could see with 
our own eyes, they have failed to reach 
even the first post in the direction of their 
hoped-for destination. That failure has 
served to double our mental agony. We 
are in constant fear that others will follow 
us toward whatever horrid destiny fate has 
directed our own way. We have tasted of 
that destiny—or, at least, of the pathway 
leading to whatever it ultimately may be, 
and we shudder for those others who still 
are, as once we were, normal men. 

This message, I cannot help but believe, 
will be our last. God grant that it may 
reach mankind before other men make such 
an attempt as this! 

We sailed, as I have said, on May 6, 
1920, secretly, in this great aircraft taken 
secretly, too, from Germany in the days 
following the world war. We were thirty- 
four men in all. We had been thirty-five 
had not my brother, who would have been 
my second in command, met with a mishap 
in which I now know that fate was kind to 
him. 

We carried sufficient fuel to drive us half- 
way about the earth—double the amount 
we reckoned necessary to meet all the haz- 
ards of such a journey. We had food in 
plenty—sufficient to carry us through the 
following winter, did some accident bring 
us to earth and catch us inextricably in 
the polar ice. We carried duplicate sets of 
all modern instruments pertaining to aérial 
navigation. We carried duplicate sets of 
radio, duplicate parts of the more delicate 
appurtenances to our engines. 

The personnel of the crew, too, was in 
duplicate. There were two men skilled in 
each of the crafts and sciences pertaining to 
the work of driving and navigating our ship, 
and to the gathering of such data as might 
be of scientific interest. In a word, our 
dirigible constituted a little world of the 
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air, as does a ship a little world on the sea. 
We planned to be gone from Aluakat one 
month, but we were ready and ecuipped if 
that one were prolonged to six, or even to 
a possible eight. 

As the first hours sped by, we were jubi- 
lant. All was going superlatively well. We 
would be the first men to navigate to the 
north pole through the unknown air! 

Hour after hour we rushed on, following 
the one hundred and seventieth meridian 
straight for the true north. Instruments 
indicated each hour the passage of sixty 
nautical miles. The mathematics of our 
navigation agreed; each hour one full de- 
gree farther north. Our elation increased 
—we would be the first airmen at the pole! 

In radio code we and Aluakat were in 
constant touch. The staff there—including 
my brother—sent us continual congratula- 
tions. I knew the bitterness that must be 
in his heart because he was not with us, 
and I was sorry for him—sorry! 

A full day passed—still on we sped, hour 
after hour. Excitement was pounding with- 
in me. It was vibrant in the entire ship. 
By ten o’clock that night—it scarce can be 
called night—we would be there, hovering 
over the apex of the earth—the first men to 
reach it, and to view it, from the air! 

The following is an extract from the 
ship’s log, as entered by Lieutenant Har- 
per, during the six to eight o’clock dog 
watch, May 7, 1920: 


7.32—Ship’s compass swinging wildly. Notified 
captain, navigator, and Professor Grimes. The 
former two went to observation bridge for bear- 
ings and altitudes of what stars could dimly be 
seen. The professor came to the steering room 
to observe the compass. 

7.38—Navigator phoned down from the obser- 
vation platform, requesting check of topside com- 
pass and steering compass. I gave average direc- 
tion of still violently swinging compass card, and 
navigator directed by what average course we 
should hold. 

7.56—Weather calm, ship riding smoothly and 
on level keel, yet compass card trembles violently, 
at times bobbing up and down spasmodically in 
a vertical plane. Captain, navigator, and Pro- 
fessor Grimes making tests in steering room. All 
else going well. Have notified radio room to be 
ready to send out eight o’clock report to Aluakat. 


As you can see, at four minutes to eight 
on the second day of our trip we were ready 
to send the thirty-fifth report that all was 
going well. It was destined never to be 
dispatched. 

When Lieutenant Harper first sent word 
to me that the steering compass was be- 
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having strangely, I proceeded with Lieu- 
tenant Parke to the observation bridge at 
the forward end of the narrow running 
platform atop the great cigar-shaped gas 
bag of our dirigible. We had expected pe- 
culiar electrical phenomena in this region, 
and were neither greatly surprised nor un- 
duly excited. 

Professor Grimes proceeded to the steer- 
ing room for observation, as you have 
noted. On the observation bridge Lieu- 
tenant Parke and I took the usual altitudes 
and azimuths of stars, and computed what 
average course the wheelsman was to fol- 
low, phoning down orders to that effect. 
There was a slight difficulty reaching Lieu- 
tenant Harper by phone, but of this we 
thought nothing at the time. 

Following this we proceeded, through the 
electric-lighted interior passage within the 
balloon itself, to the steering room. I re- 
call well that the lights burned yellowly, 
and not with their accustomed brilliance; 
but of this, also, we made no remark. 

We arrived and found the professor jot- 
ting down notes regarding the action of the 
compass, and testing other electric appa- 
ratus near by. We held a short consulta- 
tion, and agreed that the erratic behavior 
of the compass was to be expected in this 
latitude. We attributed the bobbing of the 
compass card in its bowl of alcohol and 
water to the passage of a terrestrial mag- 
netic wave impulse more powerful than we 
had yet experienced. 

Even as we watched, however, its agita- 
tion became still more spasmodic and vio- 
lent. The ship maintained an even keel, 
yet the card to which the compass magnets 
are attached might have been suspended in 
air rather than in the liquid that normally 
gave it stability. This, however, gave no 
reason for apprehension; and when Lieuten- 
ant Harper asked permission to send the 
eight o’clock position report to Aluakat, I 
read his message and nodded. 

“ The thirty-fifth,” I remember remark- 
ing. ‘“ Good!” 

He went to the phone and signaled for 
the radio room. Parke, the professor, and 
myself bent again over the compass. It 
was then that I heard Harper call to one 
of his watch: 

“ Take this to the radio room. Send at 
once. After getting O. K. on it, tell Jen- 
kins to come to the bridge.” 

I turned about. Jenkins was one of the 

_Tepair electricians. 
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“ Something gone wrong, Harper?” 

He nodded—yet rather casually. 

“Phone, sir. Have a man on it at once.” 
He stepped up to me and saluted. “ Eight 
o’clock, sir. All departments reported se- 
cure—” 

And in the midst of this usual eight 
o’clock report to the commanding officer of 
the ship, he suddenly stopped, his eyes flit- 
ting to the compass. 

“'What’s the matter?” I demanded in 
wonder. 

“The light in the binnacle’s gone out, 
captain.” 

He pointed. The binnacle hood had 
been replaced over the compass bowl only 
a moment before, and the tiny globe had 
shed its light over the compass card. The 
steersman was peering down upon it, his 
brows wrinkled perplexedly. He glanced 
up as I stepped to his side. 

“It’s stopped jiggling, sir.” 

Somewhat relieved, I nodded to Harper. 

“ Get Jenkins after it, too.” I turned to 
the professor. “ The wave has passed, eh, 
and the compass settled again?” 

He also looked intently at it. 

“It has, captain. It is quiet—quiet— 
very quiet!” 

Something in his voice aroused my curi- 
osity. I peered over his shoulder at it 
again. His next words were spoken in a 
low tone. 

“Very quiet, captain — almost as if it 
had gone dead!” 

I raised my head, listening. Some sound 
—some lack of sound—something different. 
One becomes used to a ship’s hum of life. 
I shook myself and peered again at the 
compass. 

“ Dead?” 

The card was quiet in its bowl. I found 
myself chuckling at the professor’s voice. 

“If it stays as dead as that, we'll have 
no more trouble with—”’ 

I stopped short again, and stiffened, 
erect, listening. Something—what? 

It was then that a mechanic burst into 
the steering room, his face rather white. 

“ Captain here?” He saw me, and with 
a quick gasp, as of relief, saluted and cried: 
“ Report from engineer, sir. All engines 
stopped—stopped, captain!” 

“ Stopped?” 

He peered into my face, seeming utterly 
oblivious of the others. He stepped closer 
and put out one hand, as if to grasp my 
arm. He snapped his fingers. 














“ Like that, captain! All at once all six 
of ’em just died down—and we can’t get 
‘em started again!” 

“ All six engines?” 

I cocked up my head once more. That 
was it—the sound of them was missing! 

“ Not all?” 

“ All six, sir—like that!” 

I whipped about to Harper. 

“ Record time, position, elevation. Get 
a bearing below, and check our drift.” 

I started for the door—and a man 
crashed into me. Staggering back from the 
impact, I saw that it was the messenger 
whom the officer of the deck had sent to 
the radio room. He went red, then white. 

“Excuse me, sir, I—captain, Barlow 
can’t get Aluakat! Can’t get even a spark 
out of his apparatus, sir—not a spark. He 
told me to report to you, sir.” 


V 


Extract from the Rappahannock’s log, 
mid watch, May 8, 1920: 

All electric apparatus on board ship useless. 
All storage batteries dead. Magneto generators, 
part of cruising engines, will not give spark when 
motors are jacked over by hand. Captain, Pro- 
fessor Grimes, and all experts in electricity, work- 
ing without cessation. No success at time of 
writing, 3.45. 

Weather clear, zero wind, compartments very 
cold, as engine exhaust heating is gone, and elec- 
tric radiators useless. Ship drifting at rate of 
approximately one-half mile per hour in northerly 
direction. At time of breakdown ship was holding 
cruising elevation of two thousand feet. This has 
increased to three thousand four hundred in the 
last eight hours— 


In brief, this covered our situation. 
Electricity was vital to the ship, and it had 
failed in every method of generation. Spare 
storage batteries, filled with new solution, 
failed. A magneto generator, spare for the 
engines, was geared up and a hand crank 
devised. It also failed to generate a spark. 
This was a last test, almost a last resort. 

Yet, even under such disappointment, 
there was no general sense of apprehension 
over the ship. Temporarily, our means of 
developing electric power had failed—just 
that and nothing more. 

In a consultation of our experts, Profes- 
sor Grimes declared that the situation must 
be caused by our passage through some ter- 
restrial magnetic wave peculiar to the hith- 
erto unexplored altitudes in the polar re- 
gions. Either that, or some such wave was 


even now passing through the atmosphere 
about us. 


He cited the aurora borealis as a 
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well known electrical phenomenon of the 
polar regions that seems to come and go 
almost with direction or will. 

He waved his hand in conclusion. 

“ A passing obstacle,” he declared. “ An 
hour more, perhaps a day, a week—and all 
will be well again.” 

I recall Lieutenant Parke staring soberly 
through the closed port, moistening his lips 
and nodding. 

“ A week—” 

Yet, as I say, we felt that the thing 
would pass. In general, we saw no cause 
for fear. 

The cold was intense, of course, and we 
had risen some fourteen hundred feet in al- 
titude without known cause; but neither 
of these two developments merited special 
remark then. I set them down here for 
reasons that will be appreciated later. 

Our slight drift to northward, too, gave 
little cause for comment. When the en- 
gines failed, we were proceeding at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. The atmosphere 
was absolutely motionless, and a certain 
residuum of our momentum would account 
for the forward drift. 

Despite failure thus far, we continued 
our efforts. Above all, we desired to com- 
municate with Aluakat. This was not dis- 
aster, and we wished the minds of those 
left behind to be at peace. 


Extract from ship’s log, afternoon watch, 
May 15, 1920: 


Ship at rest at an altitude of 14,627 feet. Ap~ 
proximate position, 169° west longitude, 96° north 
latitude, indicating a drift to south and east of 
position when engines failed, and a rise in alti- 
tude of 12,627 feet. Electrical experts working 
in shifts to generate current. Cold not so intense. 
Atmosphere quiet—zero wind. Crew cheerful. 
Plenty of food. General spirit of optimism. 


A week since the last extract, you see, 
and still we had courage and hope. 

One reason for this lay, I think, in the 
fact that the men chosen from the hardy 
group that fetched the Rappahannock 
across the northern barrens of the Asiatic 
continent before we made our first landing 
in Aluakat were themselves the very hardi- 
est. All fetched to that hidden Aleutian 
harborage were as superlatively qualified 
physically for such an undertaking as were 
they superlatively mentally equipped; and 
for the polar cruise itself we chose the best 
of them all. 

Strong blood and clear thinking ever be- 
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get the ability to endure those hardships 
that are far worse than mere physical ones 
—hardships of the spirit. We were, to a 
man, not only hopeful but confident—and 
filled, too, with the zest of adventure in the 
unknown. 

Professor Grimes, of us all, might have 
been called a slight man. In age he led the 
oldest of us by twenty years. He was thin 
to the point of meagerness. He was gray. 
Yet, give him a mental task to perform, and 
the driving force of his gigantic will was 
backed by a body that seemed not to know 
fatigue. During the first two days of our 
plight he did not sleep for forty-eight hours. 
He superintended every technical job and 
continually suggested new ones. 

Lieutenant Parke, my mate and naviga- 
tor, was the professor’s physical opposite. 
Topping my own lean six feet by two full 
inches, he was pink-skinned, torsoed like a 
bull, eyed like a hawk, nosed like a Roman 
emperor. During the war he had downed 
eight German planes in single-handed duels 
of the air, and he had invented a stabilizing 
device for heavier-than-air machines that 
meant a new era in aérial navigation; yet 
he could not stand continuous effort as 
could Professor Grimes. 

I mention only these two at this moment. 
I might add two others who have been with 
me almost to the last. 

One was Barlow, chief radio electrician, 
who had been on watch when first we failed 
to signal Aluakat. He was a heavy-set man 
with black eyes deep under low-drawn and 
still blacker brows, swarthy to the point of 
a desert dweller, wide jawed as a prize fight- 
er. He was keen for experiment, sure in 
analysis of things pertaining to his craft, 
steady, unexcitable, indomitable—and, per- 
haps strangely, as kind and as true as a 
Lincoln. 

The other was Leclerc, photographer of 
the expedition. Again an opposite—rat- 
like, hunch-shouldered, with dull hair the 
color of a rat, and a thin yellow face. His 
slightly bulbous washed blue eyes seemed 
ever on the watch, yet ever unseeing. He 
always wore stained clothing, and he had 
stained finger nails which, when not in his 
dark room or aiming a camera, he constant- 
ly chewed. 

Leclerc was enthusiastic, as an artist 
should be, and cynical of all things but his 
craft. He supported a crippled father, a 
present wife, a divorced wife, and her three 
children, by the earnings of his camera. A 
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mean man, by all appearances— yet we 
loved him, for beneath the crust was some- 
thing else. 

“T am seek of doing nozzing on t’ees 
damn sheep, captain,” he said to me the 
first day. “ Put me to work!” 

These are but examples of our human 
material. As the log says, there was no 
doubt about it—“ general spirit of opti- 
mism.” But one thing gave us cause for 
serious apprehension—our steadily increas- 
ing altitude. 

According to the manufacturers, the 
Z 397, loaded to capacity, as it had been 
when we left Aluakat, could reach a maxi- 
mum elevation above sea level of twelve 
thousand feet. On this, the eighth day, we 
had nearly three thousand feet above this 
maximum, and still were slowly rising. 
This, any more than the disturbance of our 
electric plants, we could not understand. 

The indefatigable professor suggested 
that it might be caused by currents of air 
slowly circulating about the poles—the axis 
of the earth—and lifting us with them. 

Parke’s eagle nose lifted. He objected, 
on the ground that we had made but little 
horizontal drift—perhaps, in all, twelve 
miles. 

The professor returned that these cur- 
rents might simply exercise a vertical force 
upon our cigar-shaped balloon, or that our 
elevating rudders might act like the 
stretched wings of a condor, so that, still 
hovering over approximately the same spot 
on the surface of the earth below, we were 
gradually lifted to greater heights. 

We nodded vaguely at this, I know. The 
essential thing was to get the engines going; 
then we might descend as we willed. 


Extract from Rappahannock’s log, June 
I, 1920: 


Ship at an altitude of 26,800 feet—still rising. 
Position, determined by star sight, approximately 
as of 8 p.m. of May 7, 1920. Daily attempts to 
bring electrical equipment to function still unsuc- 
cessful. Food in plenty. Water on diminishing 
rations. Helpful spirit among personnel, but hope 
of proceeding to the pole rapidly going. 


Terse comments, these, but pointed in 
their brevity. 

Some of us still clung to hope, but it was 
to a dim hope, and a fast vanishing one. 

Three weeks passed, and our situation 
was at last openly admitted to be precari- 
ous. Whatever was the phenomenon that 
had rendered useless all electric apparatus 
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on board the ship, it had not passed, as 
Professor Grimes declared it must, and as 
we all thought it would. We were helpless. 
We were sailors of the air marooned at a 
high altitude, beyond all present aid from 
mankind on the earth below. 

Does this sound incredible to your ears, 
knowing how easy it is for a balloonist to 
reach the ground beneath? As easy, sure- 
ly, as for plummet to fall when cast from 
on high! 

We had worked hard. We had put all 
the mental genius at our command to the 
task—and further attempt in one direction, 
at least, we dared not hazard. 

At the end of the second week we began 
to cast about, not so much now to resusci- 
tate our dormant motive power, as to reach 
the dim white surface beneath us that we 
knew to be the earth. To this end we 
opened the valves and emptied six of the 
thirty separate balloon compartments of 
their contents—the precious lifting element, 
the helium gas. 

Our altitude at this time was somewhat 
over twenty thousand feet, and under nor- 
mal conditions we should have dropped 
quickly to the ten-thousand-foot level and 
then sunk slowly to the surface of the 
earth. We did, however, no such thing. If 
anything occurred, it was the opposite. We 
continued slowly ¢o rise. 

Our instruments showed the atmosphere 
at this level to be highly rarefied, and far 
less dense than that of the twelve-thousand- 
foot level—the maximum elevation to 
which the ship, according to its designers’ 
theory, could reach with all its gas compart- 
ments inflated, and with its storage spaces, 
living quarters, and fuel tanks loaded to 
maximum carrying capacity. With one- 
fifth of the lifting element released, and still 
under practically maximum load, we con- 
tinued to ascend. 

The suggestion that we should open more 
helium compartments we dared not adopt. 
We had released too much gas as it was, 
declared Professor Grimes. 

We had given up the theory of sustaining 
air currents. There was something, the 
professor stoutly held, in the magnetic 
properties of the atmosphere, that was pre- 
venting descent, as it had already neutral- 
ized our electric generation. We all hoped, 
he repeated, that this condition was_ but 
temporary. 

“ Suppose we release more helium,” he 
cried, waving one thin hand, as he rumpled 
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his scanty gray locks with the other. 
“‘ Suppose we release more of the gas which 
under normal conditions keeps us in the air. 
Then suppose this strange condition ceases. 
What then?” 

Lieutenant Parke’s gray eyes glittered. 
He projected one fur-mitted hand, the 
thumb stiffly pointed down. 

“ The ice,” he said. 

The professor nodded with almost savage 
certainty. 

“ We would fall like a rock!” 

We dared not risk further release of he- 
lium—dared not while there was the slight- 
est gleam of hope remaining. If we had— 
ah, perhaps the swift rush downward and 
the final quick death leaping up with the 
earth below us had been better! But of 
that, who then could know? Besides, as 
I have said, we still retained some hope, 
were it ever so slight. 

We gave up the idea of sinking earth- 
ward, and renewed our attempts to gener- 
ate electricity, that we might go forward. 
Still in vain! 

Food was plentiful; and despite the chill 
in this highly rarefied polar atmosphere, we 
developed no cases of frostbite. We found 
furs a necessity, yes; but when toiling with 
our instruments and machinery, no harm 
came to bare hands. And we discovered 
more and more that we needed but little 
food to retain our bodily strength, to main- 
tain our bodily heat at normal. 

Something high-spirited, too, there 
seemed to be in the quality of the very air 
we breathed. We were alert, almost in- 
tensely so, in mind and body. We did not 
tire easily. We slept but little, yet awoke 
mightily refreshed. 

At the time we attributed this condition 
to the effect of our situation—I mean not 
the physical one, but the mental—upon our 
nervous systems. Now, of course, we know 
differently—or think we know differently. 
I believe, indeed, that had we then known 
what speedily was to develop, even the most 
iron-willed of our marooned group would 
have rushed for the valves and emptied out 
the last vestige of helium, or, that failing, 
would have cast himself over the side. 


VI 
Extract from log of the Rappahannock, 


October 6, 1920, forenoon watch, as entered 
by Lieutenant Harper: 


Conditions as before. Still slowly rising—alti- 
tude 59,500 feet, approximated. At 10.40 Davis, 















ship’s cook, second class, reported to me that 
some one was playing tricks on him. When ques- 
tioned, his replies were vague. His fear undoubt- 
edly was not. He declared that if such action 
on part of his mates was continued he would 
jump off the ship. 

I reported at once to the captain. Davis prom- 
ised to go to him before taking such final action, 
and all hands declared they played no tricks. We 
wonder if this is a sign of coming mental de- 
terioration. Davis still insists that his shipmates 
had been hoaxing him. 

Five months have passed since we started 
from Aluakat, happy and enthusiastic and 
confident of speedy success. Five months! 
And before us, perhaps God only knows— 
an eternity. 

We are practically motionless up here as 
far as horizontal progress is concerned; 
but we rise steadily, as if our ship is slowly 
being pushed upward by some persistent 
and pitiless satanic spirit. As I put down 
these notes, the Rappahannock is lying on 
an even keel, without sense of motion, at 
the undreamed altitude of sixty thousand 
feet above the surface of the earth — or 
nearly twelve miles! 


From this point on my comments upcn 
extracts from the log are taken verbatim 
from my private diary written the same day 
or that following. My purpose in sending 
this message to men on earth being twofold 
—simple relation of our situation, and also 
a warning against any similar attempt to 
reach the pole through the higher altitudes 
—I believe this method of procedure will 
have the stronger deterrent effect that I 
with all my heart desire. 

It was at this date, too, that the real 
horror of our predicament began rapidly 
to develop. 


Twelve miles—and so alone, so utterly 
beyond all help or remedy! In the last 
two months we have not seen the earth. 
The white fields below us have merged into 
nothingness with the dim horizon itself, and 
we are but the insignificant center of a vast 
pale blue sphere. 

The sun is daily showing its pale disk 
lower and lower, and it is only by sight of 
it, and of the paler stars above us, that we 
know that our keel is still held earthward 
by whatever residual force of gravity is yet 
acting upon it. The sun and the few stars 


seem nearer to us than the earth itself. We 
sometimes start at discovering ourselves 
staring, almost in mental vacuum, out upon 
them. 
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The moon, nearest of all other cosmic 
bodies to the earth we once knew, is our 
greatest friend. We know every cratered 
lineament of Luna’s face as we never knew 
it before. Sight of her rising to the south 
and east—we know it must be south and 
east, though our compasses are as worthless 
as on that first day months ago—is all, I 
imagine, that keeps us sane, paradoxical 
though it may seem. 

By day we are the tiny center of a vast 
sphere, stretching into pale blue infinities 
of space up, down, to right, to left, to the 
front, to the rear. The Rappahannock is 
alone in this space, and we, her crew, are 
marooned with her. 

There is no wind. There is but little at- 
mosphere at all at this height. 

By all accepted ideas, we should long 
ago have been dead from lack of oxygen, 
we should have been frozen stiff with cold. 
Long since, too, should we have died in tor- 
ment from lack of water; yet, strangely, 
we live. Not only do we live, but we still 
retain our strength and bodily comfort. 

For a month now no water has 
my lips; yet to-day, physically, I feel na 
less fit than when last I drank. In all 
truth, I feel better than ever I felt before 
in my life on earth. Every fiber of me, 
day and night—we do not sleep now, seem- 
ing not to require it, though God knows the 
boon of unconsciousness would be welcomed 
with all our hearts—every fiber, I say, 
thrills with an almost damnable sense of 
exhilaration. 

I feel no lack of air, I feel nothing of the 
cold that our thermometers, long since at 
their minimum level, persistently point out 
to be with us. I do not feel the need of 
water, or even of food. Bodily, I seem in 
the prime of health and strength and en- 
durance—damnably so; and it is thus with 
every other man on the ship, even Professor 
Grimes. 

Mentally—there may be a difference. 

Five months have elapsed since we sailed 
from Aluakat on the 6th of May. The last 
four have been passed in the dead mo- 
notony of hopelessness. 

For some time we dropped daily a small 
parachute suspending messages. We have 
cause, now, to doubt whether they ever fell 
to earth. 

We developed a daily routine. We have 
kept up, simply for lack of real action, our 
regular schedule of watches, but with this 
change — each watch has been cut down 
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from four hours to two. This was done in 
order to break the monotony of our cease- 
less awakeness, if I may use the word. Our 
several departments have been consolidated 
into three—navigation, engineering, and 
scientific. 

In the first group are Lieutenants Har- 
per, Parke, Leavitt, and myself, with the 
three quartermasters. In each two-hour 
watch we visit the steering room and the 
observation platform atop the ship, where 
we take what astronomical sights we may. 
Then we take a course throughout the en- 
tire ship and back to the steering room 
again, where we await relief. 

In the engineering department are Lieu- 
tenant Bristow, the engineer, his assistant, 
Warrant Machinist Willis — expert in the 
new Hermaphrodite Diesel engines—and 
the twelve machinists’ mates, who were 
formerly assigned in pairs to each of the 
six motor units. 

In the scientific group, headed by Pro- 
fessor Grimes, are the radio experts, the 
four electricians; Leclerc, the photographer; 
Mr. Jones, the meteorologist, and Davis, 
the cook. 

The three petty officers, who complete 
our total personnel of thirty-four, are held 
as a relief and emergency group. It is their 
calling to duty here and there on the ship 
that most helps us of the navigation depart- 
ment to pass the time and break the dull 
monotony of trying to do something when 
there is nothing to do. 

The cook, at his own request—and be- 
cause, too, navy cooks are at best tempera- 
mental—was placed with the scientists, as 
you may note. As far as cooking was con- 
cerned, there was practically nothing for 
him to do. 

Thus we lived—-still live, if living it can 
be called. At regular intervals, between 
our watches, we lie down—from habit, and 
because we have strictly enforced the rule; 
for we finally have come, as I said, to the 
point where we cannot embrace, and seem 
not to require the divine dispensation of 
sleep. 

Every watch each engine is jacked over 
two complete revolutions, all oil drips and 
grease cups are examined, all bright work 
on exposed parts is rubbed down. During 
each watch the scientific department at- 
tempts to restore current, attempts to start 
the radio. Each change of watch, we have 
hitherto hoped, would bring the hoped-for 
release from this strange condition; but as 
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I have said, though bodily alert and well, 
we have suffered a mental change. Hope 
has fled! : 

Perhaps it was this that first affected the 
cook, Davis. Perhaps he had already been 
touched by—something, we know not yet 
what, only believing that it is something 
hitherto unknown to normal men in normal 
environments. 

As stated in the log, he came to Lieuten- 
ant Harper complaining that some one was 
playing tricks on him. This happened to- 
day, during the second morning watch. 

His anger was so genuine, his sense of 
outrage so intense, that Harper at once sent 
him to me in my quarters abaft the steering 
room. I asked him in what way he had 
been tricked. He stared about him for a 
moment, as if he feared another presence 
in the narrow space; then he turned to me, 
wide-eyed. Hesitatingly he took a pad of 
paper and a pencil from my desk, and 
wrote: 

“ Behind my back, sir. Touching me on 
the cheek, like—on the ear, maybe. When 
I turns back, they’re at work again. It 
ain’t right, captain, playing tricks like that 
when you’re up here this way. It ain’t 
right, sir!” 

“ Did you ask them if they had touched 
you?” I replied, also penciling my words on 
the pad of paper. 

“T did, sir. They denies it; but some- 
thing touched me, and they was the only 
men about.” 

“How far away from you were they 
when you felt the touch?” 

“ About five feet.” 

“ Did you turn at once?” 

“ At first I just kind of brushed it away, 
sir; but after that I got mad and turned 
on them. They was back at work again— 
like that!” 

He returned the pad and snapped his 
fingers. 

You wonder, perhaps, why we used paper 
and pencil in talking to one another thus. 
You forget our altitude—all but sixty 
thousand feet. At that height there is bare- 
ly enough air to carry sound. 

A month ago we could hear only by plac- 
ing the mouth to the ear, and literally yell- 
ing; and this became not only disagreeable, 
but irksome. Now all sound has ceased. 
Fortunately, we have plenty of note paper 
with us, not only for navigational purposes, 
but for scientific notes. Each group chief 
constantly carries a pad and pencil. 
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I examined Davis’s face gravely, but with 
a sort of apprehensive curiosity. Was our 
extraordinary manner of life at last begin- 
ning to tell? Was this the first sign of 
madness? 

I decided that it was not. The man’s 
eyes, though holding anger, showed nothing 
of mental decay. He had probably been 
hoaxed by his thoughtless mates. It must 
stop. 

L so assured him, and set out to inform 
the rest of the crew that no practical jokes 
might be indulged in. The practice would 
surely lead to danger. 

It was later that Lieutenant Bristow, 
the engineer, came to me. 

“T talked to the group who were work- 
ing with Davis, captain, and they still deny 
having touched him. They seemed sur- 
prised that I doubted them. They said that 
as far as they were concerned, they’d throw 
overboard any man who tried practical 
jokes up here. It looks to me as if Davis 
had been dreaming.” 

I nodded, but the incident set me to 
thinking. 

When Davis came again later in the 
afternoon, with a similar complaint, I held 
him there and called in Professor Grimes. 
The professor questioned him; and after 
getting his promise to do nothing rash, I 
sent him away. 

Then I turned to Professor Grimes. 

One week before, as Parke and I were on 
the observation platform, I had been sud- 
denly startled by my companion’s quick, 
tight grip on my arm. His lips moved, 
and he pointed down the long, narrow run- 
way toward the stern. Then I felt a tin- 
gling run over my body. 

Perhaps two hundred feet away, and 
slowly rolling toward us, was a spherical 
luminous object about the size of a basket 
ball. In the dim light it was bluish white, 
not unlike the phosphorescence of a tropic 
sea. 

It rolled, as I say, very slowly in our 
direction, and it left in its wake a trail of 
the same living hue, which flickered and 
wavered almost as might flame. As it 
neared us, we could see that it was not per- 
fectly round itself, but that its surface was 
in wraithlike motion, and tongued with 
flamelike stuff of the same bluish radiance. 

We awaited its approach stiffly—I, for 
my part, in some trepidation. I guessed 
what it was, but feared it. Then, when 


almost upon us, as if it had suddenly turned 
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fluid, it flattened upon the runway, pooled 
there for a full minute, as it spread to the 
edge of the narrow foot strips, hesitated, 
and then flowed with great deliberation over 
upon the skin of the ship—and vanished. 

Parke turned to me, and his lips formed 
the word: 

“ Electricity!” 

I nodded. 

I did not feel entirely comfortable. The 
quiet about the ship has been so complete 
during the last months—so intense, as it 
were; and I did not fancy having things 
like that appear out of the quiet so entirely 
unheralded. It was uncanny — damnably 
uncanny. 

I mentioned this now to Professor 
Grimes. He nodded, and inquired—speak- 
ing to me with pad and pencil: 

* Something like that touched Davis?” 

I wrote two words, ending with a ques- 
tion mark: 

“ And—unseen ?” 

The professor’s eyes raised to mine at 
that. Then he nodded again. 

“ We are strangely situated, and it would 
be unprecedented. The study of electricity 
is yet in its infancy. We know a few things 
it can do, but we do not yet know what it 
is or why it does them. What we do know 
of electricity. applies only to normal condi- 
tions on our normal earth. We are some 
twelve miles above that normal—six miles 
higher than man has heretofore reached. 
We are as much explorers in an unknown 
world as was Livingstone in Africa. We are 
in a part of the polar region that no man 
has yet visited, and twelve miles above that 
region. Natural electrical phenomena seem 
peculiarly at their maximum in the polar 
regions known to man. Who knows what 
strange manifestations of this unknown 
force we may not meet with up here? 
Something touched Davis. He could not 
see what it was. No other man saw what 
it was. You and Parke witnessed a fluid 
ball of electricity the other day—saw it. 
Who can say but that Davis was touched 
by something akin to it, and yet invisible?” 

We left the matter thus; but I, at least, 
was wondering. 

Sixty thousand feet above the pole in an 
aircraft which, following every known law 
of nature, should long since have drifted 
down to the earth! In an aircraft support- 
ed by—as far as we could see—nothing; 
living without food, without water, without 
sleep, yet entirely comfortable in body, ex- 
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tremely alert in both body and mind! High 
in space, in a temperature below anything 
that our spirit thermometers could measure, 
yet going about our duties in ordinary uni- 
forms and nothing else! Atmosphere so 
lacking in the stuff we breathe that it can- 
not carry sound—and yet suffering no bodi- 
ly disquiet thereby! 

We live, as the Rappahannock is sup- 
ported, on what? Heaven only knows. 

And our destination—our end? Who 
knows? 
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Extract from the Rappahannock’s log, 
October 10, 1920, as written by Lieutenant 
Parke: 

Altitude sixty thousand feet, approximated. 
Situation unchanged. Electrical phenomena on 
increase. Professor Grimes and others studying 
new manifestations. 


The peculiar force about us, which must 
be sustaining us in this almost infinitely 
thin atmosphere, has indeed been showing 
itself in a strange way. The ship, even in 
the twilight of our shortening days, is now 
run and streaked with fluid electricity; and 
this not simply now and then, but continu- 
ously. Each protruding part, the struts 
supporting the engine compartments, the 
thin-bladed vertical and horizontal rudders, 
the topside runway, the slightly raised 
parallels of our seven-hundred-foot balloon, 
where the fabric is drawn tightly against 
the aluminium framework—all, all, are run- 
ning with living blue white flame. 

On the observation platform, this morn- 
ing, I myself inadvertently dropped my 
hand to the rail. I snatched it away quick- 
ly; then, instantly realizing that I had come 
to no harm, I reached out and touched the 
flickering, phosphorescent lambency of it. 
I could not feel it. I spread my hand and 
gripped the rail. The stuff banked up on 
either side, then flowed over my hand. I 
could not feel it. It left no impression 
upon the skin. 

Parke, watching, did the same. Then his 
eyes fixed upon mine, mutely questioning. 

The men, accustomed to the thing now, 
work in utter disregard of it. The engines, 
when the tarpaulins are taken off each 
watch—you see how rigid is our routine, to 
break the dread and soundless monotony of 
our existence up here—slowly become cov- 
ered with the fluid stuff. A hammer held 
in the open air for a full minute becomes 
thickly coated with it. 
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It is strange to see one of the engineers 
seize from the deck a thing of bluish flame 
in the shape of a jacking bar—seize it with- 
out aversion or comment; and then to see 
his hand, as the stuff finds its course over 
the handle impeded by his grip, quickly 
also flame and glow with it. Strange, in- 
deed—and yet, so far as we can see, it does 
no harm. 

Parke and I had difficulty, during our 
watches, in taking sights atop the ship. No 
sooner was the sextant out of its case than 
it also ran with the phosphorescent blue. 
It was only by calling a quartermaster to 
stand by and continually flick the instru- 
ment with a bit of gauze that I could catch 
the faint reflection of a star. Heaven only 
knows if that can be done at all a week 
from to-day! 

We believe now that the reason for the 
failure of our storage batteries and other 
means of generating electricity is that the 
polar atmosphere about us is so overpower- 
ingly surcharged with electricity itself that 
their own mean effort is entirely numbed— 
not neutralized, but simply overwhelmed, 
made futile, numbed. We have long since 
come to the conclusion that the situation is 
not a passing one. 

We need no food, because the cellular 
breakdown and renewal of flesh and bone 
is effectually stopped, our bodies having be- 
come impregnated with electricity in their 
every atom. We need no air—though 
through inherent habit our lungs still per- 
form the function of breathing — because 
our blood now carries no waste matter that 
requires oxygen to burn up. In a word, 
metabolism has ceased within our bodies. 
Cell life continues—fed and sustained and 
withheld from natural deterioration by the 
electricity that has literally been soaking 
into us during the last six months. 

We are physically cleansed. We live— 
tremendously. Our bodies are held thus in 
a sort of status quo, but alive with the all- 
powerful force of which man as yet knows 
so little. 

Professor Grimes, in consultation yester- 
day, looked at me gravely at the end of our 
discussion, then wrote one sentence — in 
form, a question: 

“ Does it mean that life is electricity— 
and electricity, life?” 

Neither nodding nor shaking my head, 
all that I could do was to stare gravely back 


in return. 
Another thing occurred to-day that 
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brings us again to the hopelessness of our 
position. 

We have been dropping parachutes 
weekly, having discontinued the daily at- 
tempt to send messages earthward because 
of shortage of materials. This morning ve 
made another effort, using the colored bunt- 
ing of some of the last of our signal flags 
for the parachute itself. To this we at- 
tached the message, having sealed it in a 
small tin. 

We dropped it overboard. It fell like a 
plummet, as we had seen others do before, 
for lack of sustaining air. We watched it 
as it dropped away, leaning over the open 
cockpit of the engine compartment, whence 
we let it fall. 

Recall now that the cold is intense, 
though we do not feel it—more than one 
hundred and fifty-six degrees below zero 
centigrade, at which point our means of 
measuring temperature all fail. Recall, 
also, that in this rarefied atmosphere there 
can be but very little friction upon the sur- 
face of even a rapidly falling body. 

Imagine our consternation, then, at see- 
ing the parachute, swiftly descending 


through space toward the earth that we 


cannot see, suddenly begin to glitter like 
a star, then literally burst into a thousand 
tiny sparkling bits—and vanish. 

Parke, the two enginemen in the com- 
partment, and I looked at one another, 
whiter-faced than was now natural up here. 
Then, with a finger at my lip, I shook my 
head to the machinists and took Parke by 
the arm. 

In my own stateroom Professor Grimes 
heard our story. He nodded grimly. 

“ Gathered more electricity in its rush 
downward than the fabric could stand. 
Literally, it blew up. Simple answer, but to 
what other cause can we attribute it?” 


October 15, 1920.—I was sitting at my 
desk to-day, reading, when I felt a light 
touch on my shoulder. I looked up and 
about. There was no one there. 

Thinking nothing of it, I returned to my 
book. Shortly again came the touch. I 
turned again—no one there. I leaped to 
my feet. Davis had been thus touched. I 
stared about me, feeling my heart pound. 

Then I laughed at my fears, put the 
book down on the desk, locked the state- 
room door, and methodically examined 
every nook and cranny of the room. No 
living thing save myself was in it. 
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I closed the two ports, ascertained again 
that my door was secure, and sat me down. 
Shortly I became absorbed in my book 
again—a providential dispensation, this 
ability to become part of another man’s 
story, to forget the present! Then came 
another light touch, this time upon my right 
cheek. 

Recoiling within myself, I held steady. 
The touch came again, more boldly than 
before, it seemed to me, though perhaps it 
was only that my senses were more tensely 
alert. 

Still I gripped myself. With all my will 
I kept my hands upon the book, my eyes 
upon the page I but vaguely saw. 

Again the touch—this time almost con- 
cretely. I flashed my hand up. Nothing! 

I stared at my hand. There was naught 
of the bluish fluid stuff I thought I would 
see upon it. I leaped up, and examined my 
cheek in the little mirror on the opposite 
bulkhead. There was nothing of the stuff 
on it. 

I began to feel strongly the sense of un- 
canniness that must have been Davis’s some 
days ago. . I called Grimes to my room, and 
told him. To my astonishment he wrote: 

“T felt it, too—yesterday—twice.” 

I repeated to him the experience Parke 
and I had had with the sphere of stuff roll- 
ing to-vard us on the runway above the bal- 
loon envelope. He shook his head. 

“IT saw nothing when the touch came.” 

“ Nor did I.” 

“ The second touch seemed—if I may use 
the word—bolder,” he wrote. 

“In my case, also.” 

“Some hitherto unmanifested phase of 
electricity—” 

He paused with his pencil as I added: 

“What next?” 

He shook his head. 


Extract from log of the Rappahannock, 
November 3, 1920, as entered by Lieuten- 
ant Leavitt: 

Position probably as before—astronomical ob- 
servations impossible, due to presence of fluid 
electricity. Elevation practically the same— 
60,300, approximated. 

3.47—Davis, ship’s cook, first class, threw him- 
self overboard. Phenomena continue. 


Sufficient for the logged account of the 
day’s happenings, but hardly a full explana- 
tion of how poor Davis came to be a sui- 
cide, and quite insufficient to tell of the real 
horror of his end. 














It has been a full day—too full. 

At about nine o’clock of the first morn- 
ing watch, Leclerc, the little photographer, 
came to me. His face was very grave, his 
beady eyes wide open for the first time I 
have ever seen them so. I rose at once. I 
knew him to be an excitable person, and 
his manner of approach as if walking on 
eggs, as well as the appearance of his eyes, 
bade me be ready. 

“ Captain,” he wrote, “ will you come to 
my dark room for a moment?” 

I followed without a word. 

He closed the door behind me, and locked 
it. He went to the ports, and screwed down 
their sheet aluminium blinders; then he 
turned to me. 

It was the first time for four months or 
more that I had been in the absolute dark. 
I gasped. The room was black, I say, and 
yet before me I could see Leclerc. I could 
see his face, his head. Below and to his 
left I could see one hand still upon the 
shelf at his side, below and to his right I 
could see the other hand hanging by his 
side. 

I could see them, I say. They glowed 
as from within with a luminosity of the 
same phosphorescent blue-white of the fluid 
electricity we daily behold about the out- 
standing features of the ship. I could see 
his every facial blemish, his small, dark 
eyes, his rat-colored hair, the discoloration 
of his bitten finger nails. One and all they 
glowed, as if impregnated with it — with 
that blue-white stuff. 

Uncanny? I recalled what had occurred 
in my stateroom three weeks before, when 
[ had first felt the touch upon my cheek, 
and I shivered. 

The photographer’s right hand raised and 
pointed. I looked down—and seized my 
own right hand with the left. Both glowed 
in the same way. I pointed to my face, and 
the glowing head of Leclerc nodded, his 
eyes fixed gravely upon mine. 

Motioning him to wait, I opened the door 
and examined my hand. In the twilight 
outside I appeared as usual. 

I sought out the professor, and fetched 
him to the dark room. He, too, glowed in 
every exposed part. 

I tore off my tunic, my shirt. Not only 
the parts of my body ordinarily exposed to 
the atmosphere were affected, but even 
those hidden. Our very bodies are satu- 
rated with electricity. No wonder we are 
so alert, so alive! 
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We left the room, the professor and I, 
and went to my own. 

““We should have suspected this,” I 
wrote, 

He nodded. 

“It keeps us alive. It only requires 
darkness to be seen,” he returned. 

‘“* What is the end?” I put to him, as I 
had done many days before. 

Again he shook his head. 

It was but an hour after this episode that 
a man came to me, running. 

“* Davis—gone crazy, sir! 
gling to—” 

1 dashed after the man. I felt upon face 
and hands a peculiar tingling which I did 
not then particularly note. 

In one of the engine compartments—the 
middle one on the starboard side—was a 
confused and writhing heap of men. I 
could see their mouths open, could see their 
lips snarl curses, but I could hear nothing 
of either voices or scuffling. 

I cried to them to stop, not hearing my 
own voice. One of them, Warrant Machin- 
ist Willis, flashed me a glance. I could al- 
most read his words: 

“He wants to jump overboard!” 

Then I recognized Davis as his face 
showed from the mass of them. He, too, 
flashed me a look—a glare of horror and 
of appeal. His lips moved mutely: 

“ TI can’t—I can’t stand it—I can’t—” 

Again I ordered them to cease, and or- 
dered Davis to quit his struggling. The 
man who had come for me leaped in upon 
Davis as the cook renewed his efforts to get 
away; but the madman seemed endowed 
with almost superhuman strength. It took 
the five of us to hold him, to bring him to 
his feet. 

At last he stood before me, held by two 
men on each side. I jerked out my pad 
and pencil. 

“We are your friends, Davis. What is 
the trouble?” 

He began to speak, his eyes fixed hollow- 
ly on mine. I saw that he was half mad 
with horror. I read in his eyes a pleading 
for release from that horror. Bidding the 
men release one of his hands, I gave him 
the pencil and held the pad, that he might 
write. 

“T’ve got to quit, sir. I can’t stand 
them—I can’t. All the time touching me, 
captain. Before I go crazy—lI’ve got to 
quit! My other hand, sir—look at it, look 
at it!” 


He’s strug- 
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He made a convulsive effort with his left 
hand, and the men, thinking he was making 
another attempt to break away, gripped 
him hard. I stared down at the hand, and 
felt my heart give a savage jolt within me. 

The two men on his left held him by 
shoulders, arm, and wrist; but the hand, 
the left hand itself, I could hardly see. It 
was almost transparent. At the wrist I 
could make out, through Davis’s flesh, two 
of the fingers, shadowlike, of the hand of 
the man who was gripping it. 

- The scene in Leclerc’s dark room was 

fresh upon me. I know, too, that again I 
lifted my own hands and stared dumbly 
upon them. Inwardly I gave a sigh of re- 
lief, for they appeared as usual; but Davis’s 
—the finger tips were gone, utterly. The 
remaining joints were but vaguely apparent. 
The palm was only an outlined shadow 
against the dark of his uniform. 

I looked into his eyes, and read again the 
plea for release. 

The four men holding him, no doubt fol- 
lowing my first stare, suddenly fell back, 
with consternation and sudden terror on 
their faces. 

Instantly Davis had whipped away. Be- 
fore a single one of us realized his inten- 
tion, he had put that awful translucent 
hand upon the blue running rail, and had 
vaulted over into space! 

For a moment we froze there. 
one, we jumped to the rail. 

Turning over and over pathetically as he 
fell, Davis was swiftly becoming a little 
black thing in the pale blue space beneath 
us. I watched him, dry-lipped, as if hyp- 
notized. In the back of my mind some- 
thing was saying: 

“Wait! Wait! Wait!” 

I did—we did. He was but a tiny dark 
speck now. 

“Wait! Wait!” 

Only an atom—falling, falling away—a 
soul drowned in horror— 

Came a sudden tiny flash, a crystal glit- 
ter of showering particles against the dis- 
tant blue; and Davis, like the parachute, 
had vanished. 


Then, as 
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Extract from log of the Rappahannock, 
second afternoon watch, December 10, 
1920, entered by Lieutenant Leavitt: 


Situation as before. Altitude, 63,500 feet, ap- 
proximated. Corresponding position on earth’s 
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surface continues indeterminate. Personnel physi- 
cally well, otherwise in continual state of hope- 
lessness and suspense. Driggs, machinist’s mate, 
first class, threw himself overboard at 4.47--the 
sixth man to do so thus far. Claimed to have 
seen things. 


More terse comment upon the day’s hap- 
penings, you seel 

During the last two months, then, we 
have lost a total of six men. Each claimed 
to have been touched by unseen things. 
One, the day before he became a suicide, 
swore that he had been struck a hard blow. 
Driggs himself, only this morning, believed 
that he had heard a voice and then felt a 
heavy impact, as of a dense but invisible 
body. He declared then and there to me 
that if it occurred again, he would follow 
the others. 

“I don’t care, captain, if it does mean 
that I’ll be blown to bits. That’s quick 
death, anyway, and better than falling 
twelve miles to earth, thinking about when 
I'd strike, and yelling because I’d changed 
my mind about wanting to die!” 

No, he did not write this with the vestige 
of a smile, nor did it strike me at all in the 
way of humor. Hardly! 


“If it happens again,” he went on, “ I'll 


follow the others!” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, his eyes holding mine in mute ques- 
tion. Then he bent to the pad again. 
“You won’t try to stop me, captain?” 

What was I to say to that? 

Surely we are lost to mankind and de- 
serted by God; and Driggs sought only 
peace—peace. I shook my head slowly. 
His face lit, and he drew a deep breath. 

“ Thank you, captain,” he wrote. 

And before five hours had elapsed, his 
comrades, peering down over the rail in 
hypnotic fascination, saw him disintegrate 
into a thousand flashing atoms that van- 
ished in the deepening blue of the void be- 
neath and about us. 

I do not blame him, nor does my con- 
science cry against me for not attempting 
to prevent him from carrying out his in- 
tention. In a way, I think that he, and 
the others, have done well. Men they were 
born, and they wanted to die as men. Sure- 
ly a manly desire, a completely human one! 
No—there can be no blame. 

Many things have happened since my 
last writing in this journal. 

The arctic winter is upon us. Far be- 
low there must be blizzard, whooping yell 
of wind, marrow-freezing chill, cloud upon 








cloud of dense and blinding snow. Here 
there is still intense elemental peace. 

We peer over the side—there is naught 
below us, nor about us, save an infinity of 
dark blue space. We know what must be 
below only because our log shows it to be 
December, and because now the sun does 
not rise above the southern horizon. I use 
the term “horizon ” merely relatively, for 
we cannot see a horizon line, only a cessa- 
tion of the stars. 

The entire ship is now aglow, but daily, 
against the darkness of the void about us, 
it is becoming more palely so. That may 
sound paradoxical; but read on. 

A month ago, and more than a month 
after Davis showed us his horrid transpar- 
ent hand, the great shape of the balloon 
above our living compartments became 
alive with flickering phosphorescent flame. 
Our living and work compartments them- 
selves were aglow in every part. Leclerc’s 
dark room was no longer dark. Entering it, 
we merely passed into a cubicle whose walls 
were running with the fluid electricity. In- 
side it or out, every man of us was aglow 
with the same horrid hue. 

We live in a partial darkness now, with 
the sun making summer far to the south. 
In the darkness we men march about our 
duties with all the semblance of ghosts— 
ghosts on a ghostly ship, on a ghostly, 
soundless ship, hanging in a soundless and 
seemingly infinite space. 

Our routine itself has become almost 
ghostly to me. The others tell me that it 
is so to them, too. We still feel physically 
alert—yes, but about our duties we have 
come to plod. The zest inspired by hope 
has gone. The adventure of it, the spell 
of the unknown, has lost completely its 
savor. We are horribly tired of our physi- 
cal alertness. We are rapidly tiring of our 
mental alertness. 

Did you ever think what it must mean 
never to cease consciously to think? Then 
pity us! Minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, and the days running 
into weeks, the weeks into months, without 
the blessed hiatus of sleep—we are alert in 
body and in mind. Blame Davis? Blame 
Driggs? No! 


December 22, 1920.—To-day something 
new occurred, and because of it I have 
taken to this journal once more. We know 
not what it means. We know not to what 
it may lead. It only happened, as other 
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things have happened. On earth we heard 
of such things—more often than not we 
scoffed. There were many things we then 
deemed to be mere figments of the imagi- 
nation of deluded or mentally deranged 
people. 

But this—there are other witnesses than 
I—this actually happened. 

To help kill the monotony, my brother 
officers and I have been for some time en- 
gaged in the attempt to develop a new 
method of fixing position by sun and star 
sight—a system that will be as effective as 
that of Marc St. Hilaire, and yet vastly 
simpler in its application. 

We were chosen for this expedition—I 
say it in all modesty; it is simply the fact 
—because we were mentally equipped above 
the average of our fellows. Here we find 
even greater mental celerity. The electric 
atmosphere has speeded and clarified our 
ratiocinative processes, we verily believe, 
beyond the experience of men living in the 
denser and less highly sensitized atmos- 
phere closer to the surface of the earth. 
We find our minds reaching out to conclu- 
sions even before we perceive the logical 
pathway leading to those conclusions. 

We have not entirely understood this pe- 
culiarity of our brain’s newer functioning. 
We simply accept the fact. Hence our am- 
bition along navigational lines. 

I was in my room this afternoon, engaged 
on this work. I had almost come to a con- 
clusion, but for some reason, despite what 
I have just said, I could not grasp it. It 
was there before me. My mind encom- 
passed it, and yet did not make full con- 
tact with it. 

It was as if my brain was a magnetized 
circle, and the conclusion a tiny ball, also 
magnetized, and yet of opposite polarity. I 
held it, and yet it stood away. 

Perhaps for half an hour I pondered thus. 
Then I had a feeling that some one was at 
my door, or approaching it. We do not 
knock now, of course, for there is no sound. 
I arose and opened the door. 

Parke was standing outside, his hand out- 
stretched as if he had reached for the knob. 
He looked at me expectantly. 

“ Here I am, captain,” his lips said. 

I stared at him abstractedly for a mo- 
ment, my mind still filled with the problem. 
Then I nodded him in, to a chair, and we 
both sat down. 

For a moment [I still groped for my con- 
clusion. Then, awakening, I turned to him. 
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“What has happened now, Parke?” I 
wrote. 

He looked at me. 

“ Nothing, captain; but you sent for me, 
did you not?” ' 

I stared back at him. 
I have been engaged in this 


~ “No! 
thing.” 

I indicated my papers, through whose 
thinly spread blue surfaces the black figures 
of my penciling stood out. 

He arose. 

“TI felt sure. Some one told me that you 
wanted me. Sorry!” 

“’m glad you came, anyway,” I wrote. 
“ Help me on this.” 

In a moment more we were plunged into 
analysis, and two minds were attempting 
to seize upon the elusive conclusion that I 
comprehended but could not grasp. 

Parke and I were successful, but I won- 
der if men will ever use our formula! 

To go on—my mate left shortly, and I 
rose to go on watch. I was pacing the top- 
side runway when I saw Professor Grimes 
emerge from the manhole leading upward 
from below, through the gas compartments 
of the ship. 

He waved his hand and stepped quickly 
forward. On his face was a look of curi- 
osity and expectancy—as there had been 
on that of Lieutenant Parke. 

“ What’s up?” I queried, knowing him 
to be the ablest lip-reader aboard. 

His gaze fastened upon my eyes. 

“ Didn’t you send for me?” he asked. 

I shook my head, smiling dully. Then, 
suddenly—without rime or reason, perhaps 
—a startling conclusion leaped to my mind. 
I reached out and seized his arm. 

“Come down to my room!” 

Seated there, I wrote: 

“What made you think I wanted you 
up here?” 

“T heard some one say that you did, 
captain.” 

“Did you hear some one say it, or did 
you only think so?” 

He eyed me seriously for a moment. 
Then, suddenly, he started half out of his 
seat. His lips formed the exclamation: 

“Good Lord! That?” 

I nodded—rather grimly, I imagine. 

“T did not call you, Professor Grimes. 
I did not send for you; but when I first 
went to the observation platform I did wish 
you were with me. The uncanniness—this 
licking blue flame—the utter silence— I 
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wanted company, and I wanted yours.” I 
stopped writing for a space, looking into 
his widened eyes. Then I added: “ Has it 
come to that?” 

“ Good Lord!” His lips formed the star- 
tled words again. 

“ Half an hour ago,” I went on, “I was 
stumped on that new navigation problem 
that we’re working on. I remember now 
having wished that Parke was with me. In 
a minute more he was at the door, saying 
that he had come because I had called him.” 

“ Good Lord!” 

“ Electricity—this atmosphere is very 
little else—dces it carry our thought?” 

For some minutes we sat there, looking 
into each other’s eyes, wondering, ponder- 
ing. I, for one, felt strange pricklings run 
over my skin. 

The professor bent, and suddenly asked: 

“ Or—telepathy?” 

“God knows! But it’s something—” 

Reason swiftly returned. I recalled my 
mockery of the so-called mediums on earth. 
I remember, somewhat loathingly now, my 
scoffing at newspaper reports of strange 
mind communication in India, in occult cir- 
cles of San Diego, of uncanny messages of 
death at sea received by a widow five thou- 
sand miles away, before she knew by radio 
-. the ship’s disaster that had widowed 

er. 

I had never wondered then—I had only 
laughed. Coincidence! Or, because told 
after the real message had arrived, a lie! 
But now I began to think. 

There are magnetic waves running over 
the close surface of the earth. Might not 
some few individuals among mankind be- 
come mentally attuned? And so, even 
though unconscious of their own powers, 
even though hard-headed mockers of things 
they cannot see, might not their last thought 
of minds attuned to their own have been 
communicated to those minds? 

Here, twelve miles above the highly mag- 
netized polar region, we are all but elec- 
tricity ourselves. Are we becoming so in- 
tensely electrified that soon we shall not 
even need to write, shall not need to read 
the lips, but will be able to read the minds 
of those with whom we would speak? 

Professor Grimes and I set at the task 
of experiment. It mattered little, we felt, 
but it would be something new to pass the 
time. 

We were not very suecessful; yet a 
glimpse we now and again had of the other’s 








effort to communicate a thought was suf- 
ficient. We are on the verge of something 
else, it seems. We know not entirely why. 
We only know the fact. 

At the end Professor Grimes again bent 
to his pad. Finishing, he held it grimly 
before my eyes. 

“Is thought electricity? And again—is 
electricity life?” 

God only knows! 

Even as I write upon this once yellow 
pad, I seem to see the desk beneath it. As 
I glance upward, there is a vague sense of 
intricate framework. Is it the aluminium 
skeleton of our aircraft that shows itself 
thus? Is it the electricity that impregnates 
all matter up here? Or are we shortly to 
be gifted with an all-seeing, X-ray sight, 
as well as an all-comprehending mind? 

God only knows! 

And God knows, too, how I am begin- 
ning to envy the resolution and the terrible 
fortitude of Davis, and Driggs, and the 
others. Driggs cried as he vaulted over into 


e: 

“T saw it! I saw!” 

What did he see? 

I am interrupted by Leclerc. At least, 
I feel him call. The matter is urgent, it 
seems. More later. 


IX 


Lecierc received me with a secretive 
look, yet one, too, of wonder, on his sharp 
little face. He closed the door of his dark 
room behind me, and turned the key. 

I glanced about me in the phosphores- 
cent glow of the cramped space. On the 
low shelf were three trays, in which I could 
see, faintly glowing with a bluish white 
light, placid rectangles of liquid. I recalled 
his coming to me, the day before, for per- 
mission to use a little of the remaining 
water. We have no use for it, so I had 
consented. As I then surmised, he had 
wanted it for some photographic work—the 
first he had attempted for months. 

Now he turned to me and presented a 
sheet of paper which lies before me as I 
write. I will give an exact copy of it here: 


But this morning did I think to take photo- 
graphs of Jones, whose right arm is almost vanish 
to sight. Jones go to most rear engine compart- 
ment with me, and help to carry camera gear. 
I set up camera, and pose Jones in rear of com- 
partment, with arm up, so to be against sky for 
background. It is very dark for picture, so I try 
7 light. Apply match, forgetting lack of air. 
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I think, too bad—I will try without regard for 
light. I use three plates, Jones in same position 
each plate. I tell him to say nothing to you; 
also tell other mcn who see what kind of photo- 
graph I take to say nothing to you. I bring plates 
here to develop. Afraid for no success because of 
darkness and of electrical condition of all things. 
But will try. 

I develop first plate—nothing. I develop second 
plate—nothing. I develop third plate—and for a 
minute think I have use old plate by accident, or 
else my eyes are confuse by memory of old time. 
It is most strange, that picture on third plate. 
You will see. 


He took the paper from me, and nodded 
to a solution in the nearest of the three hard 
rubber trays on his shelf. I bent over it, 
and rubbed my eyes. 

He lifted it closer to the surface, handed 
me a second bit of paper with a dripping 
hand, having evidently prepared it for my 
visit. 

“ Must look at negative while under so- 
lution; otherwise covered with electricity,” 
the paper told me. 

I stared stupidly. 

The lower part of the plate, as he held 
it, showed a fairly clean-cut shadow at the 
left, and a taller, shapeless one rising from 
it at the right—undoubtedly the protecting 
bulwark about the engine compartment, 
and the shadowed figure of the meteorolo- 
gist, Jones. But Jones’s arm, only a tenu- 
ously outlined shadow to our eyes, was 
clear in every detail in this photograph; 
and close to it, and slightly above, was a 
woman’s face. 

Is it to be wondered at that I stared, and 
that my jaw dropped? 

I jerked up from it finally. 

“ You’re not joking—” 

Leclerc shook his head vehemently as he 
read, if not my lips, at least my eyes and 
expression, or perhaps—he has not said— 
my thought? He let the plate zigzag 
through the solution to the bottom of the 
tray, and, drying his hands, wrote. 

“T do not joke, my captain,” his pencil 
told me. “ No—TI like jokes up here no 
more than that most unfortunate cook. I 
am surprised I think to call you. I write 
on this paper what I have done, and am but 
ready to take it to you when you are at 
my door. What can this be, captain?” 

“ You're sure of the plate?” 

He threw out his arms, shoulders high. 

“ Mon dieu!” 

“ Dead sure?” 

“ From a new box,” he scribbled quick- 
ly. “ See! ” 
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He showed me the freshly torn wrap- 
pings, brushing off the flickering stuff that 
I might see the clean tears in the paper. 

I turned for the door, deciding that Pro- 
fessor Grimes should see. Then, with a 
grim shrug, I bethought me of my expe- 
- rience a trifle earlier in the day. 

“ Professor Grimes will be here in a mo- 
ment,” I wrote. “I have called him.” 

Leclerc gave me one of his peculiar, rat- 
like, questioning glances, and bent again 
over his tray. . 

A moment later, and I knew Grimes was 
at the door. Indeed, such now was the in- 
definite consistency of the dark room’s 
bulkheads that I fancied I could make out 
his form beyond the closed door. I un- 
locked and opened it, and he entered, with 
questioning wonder on his face. 

“You see I received your message,” his 
lips said. 

I motioned Leclerc to give him the first 
writing. Then Grimes bent with us over 
the tray. After half a minute he straight- 
ened stiffly and brought out his pad and 
pencil. 

“Davis and some of the others,” he 
wrote quickly, “complained of being 
touched by something; and remember 
Driggs’s last cry—that he had seen.” 

He handed me the paper with a grim nod. 
Instantly did my mind jump to a conclu- 
sion—one which now, five hours after the 
event, I still maintain. 

This photograph—the face and part of 
the shoulder of a woman! Davis and five 
others had gone to certain doom because 
they could stand no more. They had been 
touched. So, indeed, had the professor. So 
had I. So, as has been reported to me dur- 
ing the last two weeks, has every other man 
on board this ghostly ship. 

But Davis and the other five—were they 
more susceptible to the electric atmosphere 
than the rest of us? True, they were the 
first to have parts of their bodies fade into 
partial invisibility; but was that uncanny 
vanishing the entire cause of their choice 
of certain annihilation rather than uncer- 
tain existence? Had they not all, perhaps, 
seen? Succumbing to the mysterious 
power, had they not finally thought actual 
madness was coming on, when the truth 
was that they had seen? And did they tell 
me of their disappearing limbs simply be- 
cause they felt they would be at once ad- 
judged insane if they told what they had 
seen? 
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The parts of Leclerc’s photograph that 
were the most obscure were those which to 
our naked eyes were most clearly visible. 
The parts of the photograph that were most 
boldly apparent were the woman’s face and 
Jones’s right arm—the former entirely in- 
visible to our eyes, the latter rapidly be- 
coming so. 

Had those others been the first of us to 
see? 

Aye—I believe that is the truth. 


December 23, 1920.— Leclerc was not 
hoaxing us. To-day I myself took more 
than twenty photographs. Ten of these 
were of members of our diminished person- 
nel whose limbs the persistently seeking 
electricity has rendered all but transparent. 
Five I took while standing on the topside 
runway, with the camera facing blank space 
to port of the ship. The other five I made 
haphazard at odd moments as I went about 
the ship. 

Leclerc and the professor and Parke 
were with me when I took the photographs, 
and our entire quartet crowded into the 
little dark room to watch the developing. 

Another peculiar feature of our situation 
is that although the dark room is no longer 
dark, although it is continually aglow with 
the ubiquitous living blue stuff, neverthe- 
less this light does not affect the plates. 
The usual red lamp used in dark rooms is 
not necessary. In fact, had it been re- 
quired, the work could not have been done, 
for since our electric light is unavailable, 
and the lack of oxygen in the air effectually 
estops our use of oil lanterns, we have no 
artificial illumination at all. 

It was this lack that had previously pre- 
vented Leclerc’s photographic work. Be- 
cause of the insufferable monotony, he had 
made his first experiment without any light 
save that of the lambent fluid. He had 
held no hope of any success, and what he 
found on his third plate—the look in his 
eyes told me how it had amazed him. 

We developed the score of plates I had 
exposed. In each case where the photo- 
graph had been of the semitransparent por- 
tions of men’s bodies, those portions were 
depicted with a clarity of lineament, as 
well as of outline, that was nothing less 
than astonishing. The parts we could still 
normally see, in the deep twilight surround- 
ing our ghostly ship of the air, were blurred 
and shadowlike. 

We watched in suspense for the appear- 











ance of what all of us in the little cubicle 
had come to suspect; but it was not until 
we developed the five plates I had used on 
the topside runway that we found anything 
unusual. On two of these we could make 
out dim shadows—upright shadows, one of 
them bifurcated in the lower part, as might 
appear the legs of aman. On the third was 
a larger shadow, in the shape of the head 
and shoulders of a human being. 

That was almost enough; but when one 
of the plates I had exposed haphazard 
about the ship blackened into the clear 
nude body of a man, we were convinced. 

About us are living humans — another 
phase of life. How, why, whence, we can- 
not say; but the camera did not lie. The 
plates are from a sealed package bearing 
the government stamp. We exposed them 
ourselves; we ourselves developed them. 

It can only mean, thinks the professor, 
that as we disappear up here from our nor- 
mal life, we appear in that other phase or 
plane. What the end is, what kind of life 
it may be, we can only conjecture. Mean- 
while—we live. 

Meanwhile, too, we have been attempt- 
ing, the professor and I, to get into tele- 
pathic touch with our families at home. 
We have tried to attune our minds to those 
back on Aluakat. We have not thus far 
been successful. 

But to-day our own power to communi- 
cate with each other is stronger than it was 
yesterday. Who will say how it may be 
to-morrow? 

Even as I write, I feel something touch- 
ing my shoulder—as if a butterfly had wan- 
dered high in these miles above earth, and 
were fluttering about my head. I have 
turned twice, but as yet I have seen noth- 
ing. Remembering Davis and the others, 
and the photographs we have seen to-day, 
I wonder how long it will be before I turn 
—and see. And what will it be—the thing, 
or the things, that I shall see? 

You may remember the day when Leclerc 
called me to his dark room, and showed 
me how our bodies glowed. Now there is 
no need to enter a place where the natural 
light—what little we have—is shut off. As 
I sit here, I believe I could write—indeed, 
I do write—by the radiance of my own 
body. 

As I sit here, every bit of surface in my 
room flows with bluish white electricity. 
It flickers in a wide rectangular pool upon 
my bunk, it runs with gentle insistence 
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upon the edges of my desk. The photo- 
graph of my father is hidden beneath a film 
of it. This writing I can see for a space, 
and then it is overflowed. My pencil is 
coated with bluish light, and when I raise 
it from the paper the fluid electricity t1ol- 
lows like.a cord, like gum, thinning as it 
draws away, finally breaking, and, as if 
completely elastic, withdrawing instantly to 
the pad and the pencil. 

Horrible—yes, but I am seized with a 
great curiosity now. I dread what may be; 
yet, since fate has set me here, I want to 
see what I may. I curse fate—we all do, a 
daily anathema—yet I would like above all 
things to throw her mockery back in her 
face. 

It is this alone, I think, that holds most 
of us who are left from going mad, or from 
taking the same means to find an end as 
did Davis and those who followed him to 
annihilation. 

xX 


February 15, 1921.—We are one and all 
seized with gloom. We are reduced to nine- 
teen men in all. Driggs was the last to 
destroy himself, so far as we know, but 
since that date eight others have disap- 
peared. We do not know where; we believe 
we know how—they have simply vanished 
from our sight. 

We communicate with one another now 
entirely by telepathy. We have only to 
think positively of the person with whom 
we would exchange our thoughts. He re- 
ceives the call, and, if disposed to speech, 
we receive his thought to that effect; but 
we do not indulge much in communicating 
our thoughts. We dare not. 

The  seven-hundred-foot cigar-shaped 
bulk of the balloon overhead has become 
merely a vast hovering shadow. The deck 
we soundlessly tread is a still slighter 
shadow. We can see the brighter stars di- 
rectly overhead, despite the fact that the 
balloon is yet there—a half luminous, half 
transparent body. Through the bulkheads 
of our rooms we can see the rising moon in 
the east. 

Walking listlessly about our useless du- 
ties, we feel almost that we are treading 
upon air. We are approaching our end, 
whatever that end may be. 

The professor and I and Barlew, the 
chief radio electrician—Barlow’s powerful 
body seems to withstand the electric atmos- 
phere best of all the men, and his mind 
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still retains a dying spark of the life that 
we once knew—are once more beginning 
to conjecture. Shall we simply dissolve 
into nothingness, as the eight men who van- 
ished seem to have done? Shall we dissolve 
thus and become part of the great waves of 
. terrestrial magnetism that sweep from mag- 
netic pole to magnetic pole? Or shall we 
in some way retain our shapes, our indi- 
vidual physical entities? 

Is it disintegration, such as undoubtedly 
came in a more violent way to Davis, 
Driggs, and the other five who threw them- 
selves into space? Or is it only the pass- 
ing into another existence? 

Our photographs—the first and last we 
have taken—would seem to point to the 
latter; but we do not know, we do not 
know. 

To think that ten months have passed! 


April 15, 1921.—Ten more of us have 
vanished. We realize now how certainly 
must that be the end of us all. There is no 
way to prevent it, it seems. At least, we 
can think of none. 

The fact that we have not all gone out 
together merely points out, we think, that 
some bodies withstand the insidious im- 
pregnation of electricity better than others. 
It does not hint at any exception. We all 
must go. Sooner or later we shall all be 
out of the life we know. 

In the last month the balloon above us 
has become almost entirely invisible. Only 
here and there, where the aluminium alloy 
framework is of heavier construction, can 
we see it. It is not pleasant, seeing above 
one’s head the slowly decomposing skele- 
ton of the ship that fetched us hither. It 
is too awfully suggestive of the fate of our 
own bodies. 

We, the nine of us still visible to one an- 
other, dwell now in one compartment. We 
communicate but little, yet we live thus for 
fear of the horror of passing out alone. We 
go about the ship in pairs. We literally 
feel our way, lest inadvertently we should 
walk over into space; and we have sworn 
not to end our own lives, come what may. 

The winter must still be reigning far be- 
low us. The sky above and the space be- 
neath still are dark. Above us is that 
ghostly apparition that was once the splen- 
did Rappahannock. Below us we faintly 
see the decks. We ourselves are wraith- 
like spirits of the dead silently passing here 
and there, with eyes askance, not daring 








even to read one another’s minds—feeling, 
sensing, knowing the gloom of dull waiting 
that must be there. 


June 25, 1921.—To-day I saw! 

Six of our nine have gone as did the rest. 
Grimes, Barlow, and myself are left. Bar- 
low is sitting beside me as I write, a grim- 
faced being of tenuous outline — waiting. 
Professor Grimes is somewhere about the 
ship. 

To-day I saw. I saw faint outlines out 
beyond the ship. I saw movement—forms. 
I communicated with Grimes, and pointed. 
“No,” his answer came back; but Barlow 
nodded. 

“* Men—shapes of men.” 

He started, one ghostly arm stretching 
rigidly out. 

“ Barnes!” 

Barnes! The name of one of the engine- 
men, among the first to vanish from out of 


sight! I sought to make out his heavy-set 
figure. 

Barlow was wildly excited. His thoughts 
swept on. 


And others I—I 
Good 


“ There—he’s there! 
—don’t know. A hundred of them! 
God! Annie! Annie! Annie!” 

His wife, of course. I started, sank back. 
No, he did not mean that she was there. 
He was merely calling her name in his 
despair. 

In a flash I urged him: 

“ Can you get in touch with her? 
you—reach her mind on earth?” 

He sank back, his hands over his eyes, 
and slowly shook his head. 

Grimes returned. 

“ You are in trouble?” 

I told him. 

“ Perhaps — perhaps— in time. Many 
things occur on earth—things at which we 
laughed. Conan Doyle—Sir Oliver Lodge 
—others have claimed to have seen — to 
have established communication.” 

I pray that the end may soon come. Oh, 
this waiting—waiting—waiting! 


Can 


July 4, 1921.—Independence Day! 
What irony! I alone am left, a prisoner 
in horrid space. 


Space? I must confess. 

Yesterday, after I called to Grimes and 
received no answer, weakness came. I 
stepped to the ghostly rail of an engine 
compartment. I leaped over the side—and 
I did not fall! 














Did I touch solid footing? I do not 
know. I simply did not fall. 

I put out a hand and stepped back into 
the compartment. 

There is a great blur about the ship now. 
The structure itself is almost gone. 

My weakness I have perforce thrown 
aside. Before my own final dissolution—if 
that be our end, and since Barlow’s excite- 
ment I do not think it is—I will try to seal 
this record, so that it will be proof against 
the electricity about me. There are a few 
heavier sheets of hard rubber which still, 
I noted to-day, retain much of their normal 
condition and appearance. I tested a bit 
to-day, and it fell, although my own body 
would not. In the ghostly luminosity of 
what is left of the Rappahannock, these 
sheets still lie opaque and substantial to my 
sight. 

There is a chance, a chance, and I pray 
God that it will not fail, for I want no 
other men to follow us to this place. 


July 7, 1921.—All is ready. I can make 
no parachute. I will simply seal this in a 
tin, inclose it in hard rubber, and drop it 
over the side. 

Whether or not it will fall, I do not know. 
Since my own attempt of yesterday I doubt 
it; but perhaps, because this rubber is less 
eaten into by the fluid all about us here, it 
may succumb to gravity. I pray that this 
may be so. 


A woman’s face—and smiling! 

The stuff will not brush from my paper 
now. 

A line more, which I cannot see: 

To my brother— 


XI 


THAT was what we read—Sergeant Har- 
row and I—standing on the northern snow, 
THE 
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with the charred fragments of rubber at 
our feet. 

Long, long, we stared up into the clear 
blue of the sky. Nothing—nothing to be 
seen! And yet, even as we stared, twelve 
miles or more above us in that clear blue 
was my brother—or what was once my 
brother. 

We returned to our planes. We debated 
whether or not we should send one of them 
up to search the aérial altitudes. It was 
argued that the highest ascent possible to 
the type of craft we had with us was only 
about eighteen thousand feet. Moreover, 
our fuel reserve would not admit of the 
attempt. 

We returned to our landing place east of 
Point Barrow. We sailed thence for Alua- 
kat. I radioed a code message to Washing- 
ton—and we were ordered, under oath of 
secrecy, home. 

In Washington I told my story, and 
showed the strange message dropped from 
the unknown. 

A year passed, and nothing was done. I 
urged that nothing should be done, for I, 
as no other man on earth, know my 
brother; and if I have his warning, I have 
enough. 

I resigned from the navy. The loss of 
my brother’s aid and sympathy in things 
pertaining to the service made all thoughts 
of continuing in it alone unbearable. 

And now I read in the newspapers that 
“a scientific expedition, in a dirigible air- 
craft of the Zeppelin type, headed by offi- 
cers of the United States Navy, will sail on 
such and such a date for Nome, Alaska, 
which is to be its base in the Far North.” 

I will make no comment on this an- 
nouncement, save to express a fervent hope. 
May the fate of the new expedition be dif- 
ferent from that of the brave men who per- 
ished with the Rappahannock! 

END 





THE VOYAGER 


Never have I been far from home, 
Nor sailed the sea at all; 


I know not rig of bark or of brig 


From schooner or from yawl; 


But I have stood upon the shore 
And heard the singing wind 


Till, farther far than farthest star, 
I’ve left the world behind! 


F. L. Montgomery 




















The Discard 


A ROMANCE OF INDIA—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A MAN 
WHOM CIVILIZATION CAST OUT 


By Kenneth Perkins 
Author of “ Queen of the Night,” etc. 


HE steamer Shah Jehan, of the Bom- 
bay Red Star Line, held her course 
through the night as if hanging mo- 

tionless in space. The placid surface of 
the Arabian Sea—the color of old mahog- 
any—merged into the sky without a sem- 
blance of horizon. 

Starlight found its way through the va- 
porous shadow overhead, making paths of 
light on the surface of the water. It seemed 
as if the ship was sailing in a misty tropical 
sky, with stars below as well as above. 
For all the pulsating of her turbines, the 
Shah Jehan appeared to make no progress. 
The stars did not move; and neither the 
bow wave, a cascade of phosphorescence, 
nor the unchanging geometrical angle of the 
wake, gave the impression of motion. 

On the after deck the skipper, the first 
officer, and several passengers lolled in deck 
chairs, eager for a breath of wind. All sus- 
tained the illusion of an immutable quies- 
cence, of stagnation. 

Lighted cheroots described lazy curves, 
like fireflies, their color a sharp red in con- 
trast to the jade fire of the wake. There 
was little sound. A punkah flapped steadi- 
ly, attached by slender rods to the turbines, 
in tune with the rhythm of the propeller 
and the churning water. At long intervals 
a flying fish skimmed past the rail. 

There were intervals of conversation— 
languid, low-voiced — about subjects that 
were superficial. The skipper, an angular, 
sharp-faced man — was describing certain 
rare chutneys, wines, and preserved man- 
goes and other fruits on board. He had 
taken them from a Rajput in Bombay, in 
payment of a debt. 

This was followed by a long interval of 
silence, of gasping for fresh air, of wiping 


wet foreheads, of anxious puffing at che- 
roots. The talk drifted to the country 
whose shore they were passing—a feuda- 
tory state on the western coast of British 
India. Apparently this also failed to incite 
interest. The group was passionless under 
the spell of a drowsy, lethal night. 

Underneath that stagnant surface, how- 
ever, a conflict—a consuming, terrific con- 
test—was being waged. It centered about 
one member of the group—a girl. 

A fight for the hand of a girl, as the 
skipper himself had observed, becomes 
more intense, more desperate, as you ap- 
proach the equator. A woman in the tropics 
is more alluring, more dangerous. This 
girl was not the only one who had caused 
trouble on the Bombay Red Star Line, and 
she was not the most attractive. Beautiful 
she was, no doubt, reclining there in her 
deck chair. Her white frock seemed to be 
of the same ethereal stuff as the smoke of 
her cigarette, her hair of the same nebulous 
shadow as the background of water and 
sky. 

The skipper’s instinct and experience 
gave him an understanding of the whole 
trouble. He had no desire to have a duel 
fought on board his ship. He had no de- 
sire for even a scene. When he entertained 
his passengers that night, he was conscious 
of acting as a mediator. Again he led the 
conversation out of the dangers of dead 
silence. 

“The country over there ”—he pointed 
to port—“ is called Pangal. If there was 
light, you’d see that we’re ranging close 
along the coast.” 

“ A curious thing I’ve heard of that coun- 
try,” said Major Dysart. He was one of 
the contenders for the girl’s hand—an im- 
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maculately dressed military gentleman with 
thin, blackened eyebrows and a waxed 
blond mustache. His cheroot was stuck in 
a holder, the length of an Indian bamboo 
fife. “They say there are no Englishmen 
in the whole state, even though we rule it.” 

“Oh, there must be! How about the 
daroga? He must be an Englishman!” 

It was the girl who objected. She had 
heard that all these little principalities in 
British India, even the independent feuda- 
tory states, are directly responsible to the 
imperial government. The ruler may be a 
Hindu or Mohammedan prince—in some 
cases a powerful ruler—but the British 
power is represented by a resident agent or 
ambassador. 

“ The government representative in Pan- 
gal happens to be a Hindu,” the major 
went on. ‘“‘ Of course, he’s little more than 
an ambassador. He certainly ought to be 
an Englishman. Ridiculous, the way we’re 
letting these natives run things; but it’s 
the case.” 

“JT don’t believe it,” the girl said. 
“ There must be an Englishman somewhere 
there.” 

“ But I assure you—” 

Her suitor checked himself. It was not 
politic to contradict the girl he was trying 
to win, even though he had definite infor- 
mation that he was in the right. 

“T dare say I may be mistaken,” he 
apologized. “ At least, I have no desire to 
prove that you are wrong or that I am 
right.” 

“You do not feel at liberty to contra- 
dict a lady, Major Dysart,” said Gregory 
Ross. Gregory Ross was the other suitor— 
a young man of athletic build, with clear, 
steel-like eyes and a sensitive face. “If I 
contradict you, you will perhaps feel free 
to maintain your statement. Permit me to 
say that undoubtedly there is an English- 
man in Pangal.” 

“ Did you ever hear of Pangal before?” 
Major Dysart asked hotly. 

“* Never,” the other man replied. 

The major’s flush of anger was masked 
by the darkness, but every one heard his 
voice tremble in fury. 

“ Ves, I feel at liberty to contradict you,” 
he admitted. ‘‘ There has been no English- 
man or white man whatsoever in Pangal for 
three years.” 

“T contend, as Miss Smith-Vincent has 
contended, that you are mistaken,” insisted 
Gregory Ross. 
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“Gentlemen, let us take the matter to 
the skipper,” Lord Caithny suggested. 
Lord Caithny, a thin-haired old gentleman 
clothed in whites, had only that afternoon 
offered Gregory Ross a position in his Ma- 
dras bank. “ Do you happen to know the 
answer to this extraordinarily interesting 
question, skipper?” 

“T do,” the latter said. 

Feeling the extreme delicacy of his posi- 
tion, the captain hemmed and coughed un- 
certainly. 

“ Before you tell us, skipper,” Major 
Dysart said, “ suppose we place a wager.” 

“A very good idea!” Gregory Ross 
agreed briskly. 

He realized that he was betting on some- 
thing about which he knew nothing, and 
against a man who seemed very definitely 
informed; but there was no way out of it 
now. 

“Let us say the loser gives a dinner—” 

“ Excellent!” Ross chimed in. “ The 
loser gives a dinner to—shall we say to 
Miss Smith-Vincent?” 

“A jolly good suggestion!” the major 
retorted belligerently. “ And let the dinner 
be embellished with the captain’s old Raj- 
put wines, chutneys, and so forth, of which 
he has just told us. All, of course, at my 
expense—or at yours, if you should lose. 
Let us put it this way—the winner of the 
wager orders the dinner and the loser pays 
for it.” 

“ Agr eed! ” 

All sees turned to the skipper. No one 
cared a fig whether there were any English- 
men in Pangal or not. No one had ever 
been there. No one had any interests there. 
Lord Caithny’s bank did no business with 
its traders. There was no port of call there 
for the steamship lines. The officers of 
the Shah Jehan knew of no one who had 
ever touched there, except the crew of a 
vessel that had been shipwrecked on the 
Pangal coast. 

The major knew that the Indian Army 
had no problems to deal with in that re- 
mote principality. Mrs. Smith-Vincent, 
the girl’s mother, had never heard of any 
polo matches, or hill stations, or Anglo- 
Indian society life in its mountains. The 





fact was that only one thing concerned the 
group gathered on the after deck that 
night: Who was going to give the proposed 
banquet? 

“ Since you have left it to me,” the skip- 
per said reluctantly, “all I can do is to 
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decide on the merits of the case. Jt is my 
honest belief that there are no Englishmen 
in Pangal.” 

“Then the major is right,” Ross said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “I lose. 
The dinner—yes, let me see!” 

It so happened that Gregory Ross had 
been cleaned out at cards only an hour be- 
fore. He was rapidly estimating just how 
much he could: sell his watch for—a few 
pounds, perhaps. Multiply that by fifteen, 
to make it rupees. Yes, that was a tidy 
little sum—enough for a good dinner for 
two passengers, but no more. He spoke up 
bravely: 

“T am to pay, but you are to order, 
major.” 

“Send me the steward,” the major said 
readily. 

Ross began to scent imminent disaster. 

“ Tf it’s just one of our ordinary dinners,” 
he was saying to himself, “ I might borrow 
a pound or two extra; but—” 

A Goa boy in Eton jacket, white trousers, 
and bare feet, who had been busy serving 
ices to the group, summoned the steward. 
The major gave the order. 

“ To-morrow night there is to be a dinner 
in honor of Miss Smith-Vincent. You will 
serve it not in the dining saloon, but here 
on deck, weather permitting. There will 
be seven guests—Mrs. Smith-Vincent, Miss 
Verna Smith-Vincent, Lord Caithny, the 
captain, the first officer, Mr. Gregory Ross, 
and myself. I want a chuprassy to stand 
behind each guest with a peacock fan. You 
have peacock fans, of course, steward?” 

“T have fans of one kind or another, sir, 
if the punkah don’t suffice.” 

“The punkah will not suffice—nor will 
the Bombay duck you serve, nor the claret. 
I want a dinner of dahl, pomegranates, 
Birni dates, dried comfits, champagne, kha- 
bob—the sort you served when we put out 
from Bombay.” 

“ Khabob!” Ross repeated to himself. 
“ That means that I sell my shoes!” 

“ Then of course you have sesame seed 
taffy, and in the coffee I want cognac and 
anisette. I understand that the captain 
has a stock of old fine sweetmeats and ori- 
ental liqueurs. These are for sale, I hope, 
captain?” 

“They are, but it seems to me that the 
expense—” 

The major waved his hand. 

“The expense! Will the expense stop 
us, Mr. Ross?” 
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Gregory Ross wiped his forehead. 

“ Dash it all, of course not!” he cried. 

“ Spare no expense, steward. Those are 
your words, Mr. Ross?” 

“ You were to order the dinner, major,” 
Ross said with a successful attempt at 
gayety. 

“Very well, then,” the major went on. 
“ The bokha should be served warmed four 
hours in the galley, four hours on deck, and 
poured from an earthenware jug to get the 
taste. Also such chutneys, preserved man- 
goes, and sweetmeats as were taken aboard 
at Bombay on the captain’s own account.” 

The steward turned with a blank face to 
the skipper. 

“ Ain’t been an order like this one since 
the queen’s jubilee—not on this ship!” he 
exclaimed. 

Gregory Ross also turned to the skipper, 
and plucked him by the sleeve. Here was 
one man whom he could not bluff, unless 
he desired to be an out-and-out impostor. 
The captain would have to be paid. Greg- 
ory must tell him that he didn’t have a 
farthing to his name. 

“ Aye, what?” said the skipper. ‘“ You 
wanted to tell me something, Mr. Ross?” 

“ Never mind just now,” Ross rejoined. 

Major Dysart was speaking, and Gregory 
had to listen to him, for apparently he was 
adding one more blow. 

“ And now the champagne,” the fellow 
was saying. 

“ Champagne?” Ross shouted, with the 
swagger of desperation. ‘“ Champagne for 
a feast of this sort? What’s the matter 
with that coronation wine of the Mahara- 
ja of Shamgad? I heard there’s some of it 
on board.” 

“ But—” the skipper began, flabbergast- 
ed at such generosity. 

“The Shamgad coronation wine! Oh, 
my winkie!” the steward exclaimed. “A 
hundred pounds a jug! Holy cripes!” 

“ Seven guests—seven jugs!” Ross cried, 
with a flourish of his hand. “ Put that 
down!” 

There were exclamations of surprise and 
delight. 

“A good loser!” from Lord Caithny. 

“ He’s a bit of all right!” from Mr. Mar- 
ley, the first officer. 

“What magnanimity!” the girl’s mother 
put in. 

“Oh, Mr. Ross, how lovely of you!” 
cried the only one who counted — Verna 
Smith-Vincent. 












“ Rotten-Rowing it, that’s what he’s do- 
ing—the bounder!” Major Dysart mut- 
tered under his breath. 

The captain said nothing, until he was 
able to speak to Ross privately. 

“A rather lavish generosity, my good 
man,” he said, when he and Gregory had 
gone to his room, ostensibly to discuss the 
preparations for the banquet. 


“ Generosity, hell!” Ross replied. “I 
might as well tell you right now, skipper— 
I haven’t a farthing left to my name. An 


hour ago the major cleaned me out at 
cards.” 
II 


On deck, the other members of the group 
could not help passing their opinions. 

“A very promising young man, that 
Ross,” Lord Caithny adjudged. “I want 


young bloods with his personality in my, 


bank.” 

“ He came to my rescue, and I think he’s 
perfectly lovely,” the girl affirmed. “ Ma- 
jor, I think you’re horrid making him bet 
that way when you knew he was—” She 
would not admit that Gregory had been 
wrong. “TI still think there must be an 
Englishman somewhere in Pangal.” 

“ My child, that part of the argument is 
over,” Mrs. Smith-Vincent admonished. 

“You caught him in a trap, major,” 
Lord Caithny said; “ but he came through 

ely.” 

“T had no idea that he was not a man 
of any means,” Mrs. Smith-Vincent said. 
“T must have been mistaken. A very in- 
teresting boy!” 

“Good sport, anyway,” said the first 
officer. 

“ He has a private income, no doubt.” 
Mrs. Smith-Vincent was still on the same 
tack. “ We must ask him for a week-end 
at Ooty, my dear, during the races.” 

“ Lovely!” cried Verna. 

“ Rotten-Rowing it!” the major mut- 
tered again, to himself. ‘“ We'll see how 
long he can swell around like this! If I 
know the captain of this ship, something’s 
going to happen!” 


The captain of the Shah Jehan was at 
that moment discussing a very delicate mat- 
ter with the gentleman who had so recently 
found favor in the sight of Verna Smith- 
Vincent. 

The skipper, who had spent forty years 
at sea—most of it in the East India and 
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China trade— was known to many mer- 
chants and shipowners as a scrupulous but 
hard-dealing man. The fate of gamblers 
on board his ship had often been left in his 
hands, and as he grew older he showed less 
mercy toward them. 

“If what you say is true,” he began, 
“about the major having cleaned you out 
at cards, it leaves you in a rather peculiar 
position, Mr. Ross.” 

“Tt does, skipper,” Ross admitted. He 
lit his cheroot at the proffered hand. “ Not 
only in a peculiar position, but in a very 
disagreeable one. Here I am forced into 
a bet which Major Dysart knew was a sure 
thing—for him. My reputation with Miss 
Smith-Vincent is at stake, not to mention 
her mother. As for Lord Caithny—upon 
whom I am depending for a position when 
I go ashore penniless at Madras—I under- 
stand he is somewhat of a sporting gentle- 
man of the old school himself. Jove, I’d 
come a fine cropper in his eyes! If I went 
back on a bet, I’d be disgraced throughout 
all British India. You're all like a family 
out here, they say. One Englishman can’t 
hide away from another between Calcutta 
and Tuticorin. The bet simply had to go 
through. I lost—I have to pay.” 

“ But with what?” the captain asked 
blandly. 

Gregory Ross stood aghast. 

“Ts it possible?” he cried, when he re- 
gained his breath. “ Damn it all, I'll write 
you a note!” 

“For twenty years, Mr. Ross, I have 
made it a practice not to accept such notes. 
The result is that my family in Yarmouth 
is living in comfort, and my own berth is a 
fairly decent one for a man of my age. .I 
suggest that you should try to borrow the 
money from some one else.” 

“TT suppose you will suggest my borrow- 
ing from the major!” cried Ross, enraged. 
“Or perhaps from Lord Caithny! I just 
heard Lord Caithny say that he would do 
business with borrowers, but would never 
employ them in his bank.” 

“T suggest, then, that you should call 
the dinner off, Mr. Ross,” the captain said 
pleasantly. 

“ That’s a jolly good one! How will it 
sound—‘ Braggart on Shah Jehan Orders 
Great Feast and Crawls Out of It’? You 
know jolly well that I’d drowt myself first. 
Any man would.” 

“You might pretend illness,” the skipper 
said, still with his ironical calmness. 
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“Tilness for to-morrow—then what? 
The dinner would be served the next night. 
Could I crawl into a bunk and stay there 
till we get to Madras, with every one sus- 
picious and asking for me every day? Jove, 
what a disgrace! What beggary! To slink 
off and barter with my own self-respect!” 

There was no conclusion to that argu- 
ment. There could have been none. The 
skipper was an immovable body; Ross was 
an irresistible force. Luckily the silvery 
laugh of Verna Smith-Vincent broke in 
upon the storm and stilled it. 

She stopped at the threshold of the skip- 
per’s stateroom. Major Dysart appearing 
behind her shoulder, called out gayly: 

“May we come in, skipper? There’s 
something you must know.” Ross and the 
captain turned abruptly. “ Congratulate 
me, gentlemen! I have won!” 

“You’re engaged?” the skipper ex- 


claimed, with a sigh of tremendous relief. 

Thank God, he thought, the combat was 
over! 

“ Miss Smith-Vincent has consented to 
be my wife.” 

The skipper poured out a little drink for 
four. Gregory Ross stood dazed. He lifted 


his glass with the others. 

“To Miss Verna—” he said. 

“We haven’t told any one else,” said 
Verna, “ only mother, and she is so much 
delighted!” 

“We'll announce it to-morrow,” added 
the major. 

“ Congratulations!” Ross was finally able 
to say. “I say, look here—why not maxe 
that feast an engagement supper?” 

“ Splendid!” the girl cried. 

Dysart and the skipper exchanged 
glances. The latter burst out into a laugh. 

“ Splendid, I say! Here, let’s drink to 
the luckiest man on this ship—and then 
another, to the loser!” 

It struck two bells. 

“ You are still determined?” the skipper 
said, when he was again left with Ross. 

“ce I am.” 

“ But it’s all over.” 

“ No—now that it’s an engagement sup- 
per, I can’t get out of it. If I mortgage 
my soul—” 

“T’ve never been able to capitalize on 
souls. Think it over. By eight bells come 
and see me again. I'll help you out the 
best I can. Hang it all, my dear man, if 
you hadn’t pulled that one about the coro- 
nation wine!” 
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“ Desperation! It’s got to be.” 

“ Another drink?” 

“Thank you.” They held up their 
glasses. ‘“ Good night!” 

Ross sauntered out of the captain’s room 
and strolled aft on the main deck. 

It was all over now. Well, it was rather 
a relief, in a way! He knew that he was 
not acceptable to Verna, or to her mother, 
or to any one else. The ship had passed 
judgment on him. The ship, with its in- 
tegral life, with its isolation from the earth, 
with his existence typified in the person of 
the captain, had passed judgment on him 
and found him wanting. 

Mrs. Smith-Vincent thought of Ross only 
in terms of his fortune—which had no ex- 
istence. The girl had no feelings except 
such as were allowed her by her mother. 
She would make a very good match with 
Major Dysart, and he was welcome to her. 

Even the major—a cad, if ever there was 
one—had bested Gregory Ross. The cap- 
tain had bested him. The ship—that is to 
say, life—had bested and discarded him! 

Beating down the moon path, a catama- 
ran passed almost under the stern of the 
Shah Jehan. Ross could plainly see the 
black bodies of two natives with breech- 
cloths and turbans. In the canoe itself 
there was the gleam of silvery fish. The 
whole thing floated on the shining brazen 
surface of the water not a hundred yards 
away. 

Ross gave a glance toward the compan- 
ionway. The girl had just gone below. Her 
form—a graceful white wraith—vanished, 
faded from out of his life. 

A deck hand, half asleep, crouched 
against a hatch coaming. From the saloon 
there drifted the sound of a mechanical 
piano beating out a catchy dance air. A 
chuprassy slipped by in shuffling sandals, 
with a tray, glasses, and tinkling ice. Men 
at cards were laughing. The world, typi- 
fied by the Shah Jehan, was merry. 

The chuprassy—a white ghost—appeared 
in a band of light before a porthole, and 
vanished. Again Ross was alone, while 
many voices, musical notes, lapping waves, 
whirled about and through him in a merry 
jingle of laughter. 

Ross swung himself up to the rail and 
stood for a moment, estimating how far he 
would have to dive in the cascade of phos- 
— churned up by the screw. Not 

! 


He jumped. 
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A blackness of warm salt water engulfed 
him. For what seemed an eternity the cur- 
rents and cross currents of the wake rolled 
him in an element of darkness that was 
warmer than the night air. Then he came 
up abruptly into moonlight, with a cool sur- 
face breeze, pungent of the spices of the 
shore, caressing his face. 

With a stroke that was easy, graceful, 
unlimited in power, he sent handfuls of 
water surging behind him in a burst of 
phosphorescence. He soon got his stride 
swimming a single overhand toward the 
catamaran. 

A few moments later he grabbed the out- 
rigger log and scrambled up from the 
water. The three fishermen prayed to their 
gods to save them from this water devil, this 
mahoo, this terrible being breathed out of 
the mists of night. They yelled and threw 
up their paddles. They knelt, gibbering, 
howling, screaming, huddled up forward in 
a heap. 

Gregory Ross scrambled over the side of 
the rude craft, landed in a bamboo bun- 
box which was alive with oily fish, and, hav- 
ing regained his breath, threw the paddles 
forward to the terror-stricken natives. 

“ Pangal,” was the only word of their 
language that he could speak. 

They understood. They crawled to their 
places, hunched over to their business of 
moving their awkward structure across the 
glassy surface. The tide seemed favorable, 
for moment by moment Gregory Ross no- 
ticed that the moonlit coast of Pangal 
moved toward them. It reached out long, 
palm-tufted arms on either side, closed in 
aft, and took them to itself. 


III 


It so happened that the captain of the 
Shah Jehan, in settling that little bet be- 
tween Ross and Major Dysart, had made 
a mistake. There was a white man in Pan- 
gal—an Englishman. In reality the major 
would have had to pay for that dinner, if 
the skipper, who was adjudged infallible, 
had only been properly informed. 

The name of the man was Grimsby— 
never Mr. Grimsby, never Brian Grimsby, 
never Grimsby of Elephant Rocks House, 
never anything more than plain Grimsby, 
except when referred to by the natives, 
when*it was, of course, Grimsby Sahib. 

He was a heavy-set, middle-aged man 
with a wrinkled, sallow face and bulging 
eyes, the brown of which always seemed 
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blood-red. His mouth sagged at the left, 
where there was a trickle of blood-red from 
the wad of betel leaves and lime that he in- 
veterately chewed. His hands were fat 
and thick, the wrists hairy, the backs alive 
with wriggling veins. 

Sitting at a table in a dark room, Grims- 
by Sahib ate his early morning chota hazri. 
His huge frame was clothed in pyjamas 
that gave the impression of being as damp 
and soiled as the chunam walls and con- 
crete floor of the musty old bungalow. 

Grimsby Sahib’s home was a large, ram- 
shackle, rotten p’ace enveloped by a series 
of verandas, like husks about an ear of 
corn. The first veranda was shaded by a 
palm thatch top, the second by tiles, the 
third by flat masonry, which seemed part 
of the bungalow itself. To get into the 
bungalow you had to pass through several 
partitions of wet tatti curtains. The sun, ~ 
of course, had never touched the place since 
the first damp chunam and cement was 
plastered upon its floors and walls. 

The bungalow was dank enough to pro- 
duce mold on the chits, the mosquito net- 
tings, and the punkahs. Fish moths had 
eaten the rafters. The crannies were alive 
with scorpions, to whose poison Grimsby 
Sahib was immune, because of being so 
often bitten. You would expect to find 
toadstools in any corner. In fact, the color 
of the bungalow itself—-a smirched white 
with greenish water stains—suggested noth- 
ing so much as the texture of a mushroom. 

From the lower veranda of the bungalow 
Grimsby Sahib had an excellent view of 
Pangal. From the base of the cliff upon 
which his house was-located he could look 
down the long slope of jungle—a steaming 
tract of bamboo, teak, and banyan, discol- 
ored at the lower end by the mists of the 
sea. In the foreground there was a check- 
erboard of varicolored squares—jade, green, 
tawny brown, yellow—which were the rice 
paddies. In the center of the landscape the 
gopura of a temple loomed over the tops of 
banyans and the town of Pangal itself. 

Literally thousands of thatched huts, 
with walls plastered with cow dung, were 
hidden by the dense foliage; but broken- 
down storehouses at the river’s edge were 
discovered in a clearing, and before them 
were the rusty tracks and débris of a tram- 
way. Three wharves reached out into the 
muddy river, but no ships had been able 
to stand in through the delta since the days 
when the French kept the channel dredged. 
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The advent of the East India Company, 
and the decline of French power, had left 
Pangal as it was in ancient times. The 
river was a torrent of mud, filling up the 
channel at such a rate that the small export 
trade in teak, coir, oilseed, and raw jute 
did not pay for its dredging. Nature her- 
self had hemmed in the Gaekwar of Pangal 
in a retreat which it would cost the British 
a good lac of rupees a year to keep open. 

Since the evacuation of the French, Pan- 
gal had reverted to the isolation of a na- 
tive feudatory state. It was inaccessible 


from the water, except for dhows and lug- 
gers of small draft, which could make the 
delta in three tides. Nowadays the old 
seaport harbored little more than a fleet of 
fishing boats—mainly catamarans. 


“ It was in a catamaran you say that this 
toff came ashore?” Grimsby Sahib asked of 
his old matey. 

The latter was a pundit and philosopher 
in his way. The external aspect of events 
concerned him little. He was always a 
seeker after truth, and therefore cared only 
for the hidden meaning of events. 

“He came out of the sea itself, sahib, so 
it is said. Certain of the fish-eating pariahs 
of the coast were out in their boats, and, 
being unable to make use of sails, were 
compelled to paddle about. Thus losing 
the first tide to bring them up the delta, 
they cast their nets during the night.” 

“ They found him in the Roads — ain’t 
that it?” Grimsby Sahib asked. “ The 
bloke fell off one of them Bombay boats, 
is my way of figurin’.” 

“ Peradventure, sahib, but they consid- 
ered a mahoo had been sent from the sea 
to destroy them. He sat among the fish, 
sahib, while they, fearing for their very 
souls, paddled him up the river.” 

Having finished his chota hazri, Grimsby 
Sahib shoved the dishes away and lit a 
cheroot. 

“ How did he fight?” he asked, when he 
had made himself comfortable. 

“ Like seven mahoos, with seven arms to 
each one!” the matey declared. “ He came 
into the market place and was immediately 
apprehended by the Gaekwar’s sipahis. 
Chookra, the money changer, who speaks 
many languages, acted as interpreter. They 
asked him his business, and he said he was 
investigating a certain question. The bar- 
barian wanted to know if there were any 
Englishmen in this principality.” 
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“ That’s a damned good joke!” Grimsby 
guffawed. 

“ When he was told that there were none, 
a convulsion of fury took hold of him, as 
if he were possessed of twenty devils. With 
his bare hands he fought against the sipahis, 
sending them rolling in the dust. Then, 
taking the gun of one, and finding it too 
dirty to shoot, he used the butt end to fell 
many more. By this time the street was a 
bedlam of screaming women, hawkahs, 
whose wares were scattered over the ground 
in the. tumult, water carriers, buffaloes, 
monkeys—yes, and Brahmans, too, surging 
this way and that to see this white man 
fight a division of the Gaekwar’s army!” 

Grimsby seemed tremendously amused. 
His great fat muscles, jowls, shoulders, and 
hips, seemed to join in the process of 
chuckling. 

“And how did they catch the blasted 
young typhoon?” he laughed. 

“There were reserves,” the matey ex- 
plained. “ The devil Englishman himself 
was felled with the butt end of a gun. The 
soldiers doubtless were ordered not to kill 
him, for the Gaekwar likes these white men 
brought to him alive.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that! The 
old jackal likes to keep his cake a while 
afore eatin’ it. Well, he shan’t get this 
young cocky. J want him! How did my 
boys cop him?” 

“ Out of the mob there came a poisoned 
thorn—that was all. It put an end to the 
combat. It caught one of the sipahis in the 
neck, and every one beheld it sticking there. 
The low-caste sipahi falls in a faint, his 
dark face turns yellow. The populace knew 
then that our clan, sahib, had its hand in 
the trouble. The soldiers themselves fled, 
and so did the herdsmen, the hawkahs, the 
lepers, the sunnyassis. The place was de- 
serted of a sudden—except for the man 
who had blown that thorn and the white 
man who had been felled in the dust. He 
looked up. The thorn blower—your own 
shikari—told him that if he wanted to see 
an Englishman, they would bring him to 
one. He swore great oaths to his gods, and 
looked around for more men to knock down, 
but behold, there were none. Therefore 
he consented to be brought here to see you.” 

“Excellent! Now that I’ve finished my 
breakfast, I’m ready for visitors. Show this 
young rotter to me, and I'll deal with him. 
Fought the Gaekwar’s army, did he? 
Zowie!” A suppressed guffaw. “The 
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young snipe! I'll have fun with him, damn 
my black ole soul!” 

In another moment the newcomer to Pan- 
gal stood before Grimsby Sahib. He was 
a young man of fine stature and build. 
His well-shaped head was held high. His 
straight neck merged into two magnificent 
sloping shoulders—shoulders that were bare 
except for a shred or two of what was left 
of his shirt. Bruised and bleeding as those 
shoulders were, they gave the impression 
of being too strong to bow beneath any- 
thing less than the blow of an ax. 

“ Damme if you ain’t the most extraor- 
dinary fellow!” Grimsby exclaimed through 
grinning, betel-blackened teeth. 

The young man was about to ask his host 
if he had never seen an. Englishman before, 
but he stood there engrossed, for a mo- 
ment, in the curious surroundings in which 
he found himself—the dark, moldy room, 
the tiger skin on the whitewashed floor, the 
elephant tusks behind Grimsby’s square, 
thin-haired cranium, the ragged punkah 
flapping just above, the group of bats hang- 
ing up in a corner of the ceiling. 

“Can you tell me, me lad,” Grimsby 
went on, without offering his guest a seat, 
“just how do you manage to swim about 
the coast here and not be gulped down by 
a shark?” 

“Will you permit me to sit down and 
have a smoke?” the young man asked heat- 
edly. “Or am I before a municipal judge 
here, that you keep me standing while you 
go on with your damnable catechizing?” 

“ Wow, but that’s fine!” Grimsby roared. 
“‘ Swellin’ around already like you was my 
adopted son and heir! I like your cheek, 
my young randy-dandy!” He turned to 
his matey. “ Here, you body louse, give 
the toff a cheroot. What’s more, give him 
some English water and the gin bottle. All 
right, my young Prince of Wales! Throw 
your carcass into that grasshopper chair 
there. Ain’t afraid of scorpions, are you? 
Look at me! I pick ’em up. Damn him, 
there goes his tail! Pin prick—that’s all 
for you!” He threw a hideous little crea- 
ture from him, and squashed it on the table 
with the palm of his hand. “ Their poison 
don’t harm me—no more’n a little exhilara- 
tion, you might say. Don’t stare! Never 
stare at ole Grimsby! Or is it the sun’s 
got you?” 

“You notice I came without a hat,” the 
young fellow admitted. “ Yes—that gin 
and soda will go well.” 
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“ What’s your name?” 
“ Gregory Ross.” 

“ Where are you bound for?” Grimsby 
checked himself, grinning blackly. “ No— 
it’s no use askin’ you that. You ain’t bound 
nowheres. If you so much as set foot in 
the village, you’ll be torn to bits.” 

“T found that out already,” said the 
other. 

“ And if you figure you can beat it along 
the elephant trails up into the khuds, and 
over the ghats to the presidency, you’re 
mistaken. Any herdsman as sees you will 
knife you and take your rottin’ corpse to 
the Gaekwar for a reward—one hundred 
jinglin’ rupees!” 

“ This seems to be a pretty good country 
to stay out of,” Ross remarked. 

“A bit of truth to that, my cocky! 
Good to stay out of, but impossible to get 
out of, you might say. You’re here. A 
hundred rupees for your body—that’s the 
best you can hope for; and a thousand, if 
you’re took alive. How does it sound, me 
lord? That’s it—a good swig. You'll be 
feelin’ spry, for all your swimmin’ about 
among devilfish and sharks, and walkin’ in 
the open without a topee. Lucky for you 
it was only dawn, or the sun would have 
had you on your back, with the pariah dogs 
chewin’ your ears and nose off!” 

Ross was silent in thought. His cheroot 
—or the business of fingering it and puffing 
at it—calmed him. He looked at Grimsby’s 
mouth, which, because of the betel nut, 
seemed to have received a smashing blow, 
sufficient to bring blood. With an aversion 
to sitting there in silence and facing the 
man, Ross exclaimed: 

“IT will get out! There’s bound to be a 
way. What’s the matter with my hiding in 
the sal forests up there and trekking over 
to the presidency?” 

“A matter of a hundred miles through 
jheels and swamps—that’s all,” Grimsby 
chuckled. “If you don’t go crazy, you’ll 
get a fever. If you escape that, you can’t 
find your way out anyhow. It’s too thick 
with doob grass, creepers, vines, and such. 
I’ve tried it. There are elephant trails— 
it’s the only way to get through that blasted 
wilderness; but the lousy ole tuskers travel 
those trails likewise, you know.” 

Ross swore—at himself, at the irony of 
his situation, at the huge joke that fate had 
played on him. He tossed off his glass and 
joined Grimsby in laughing at his own des- 
perate plight. 
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“I suppose this Gaekwar of yours 
watches the river pretty carefully,” Ross 
said. The other nodded. “ Well, confound 
it all, I’m satisfied! I came here to my 
own funeral. I’m a discard. I haven’t 
told you the truth of the whole matter yet. 
You got me off my chump; but it’s this— 
I don’t want to get out!” 

The other’s red eyes bulged. 

“ T say, look here, me lad! What cort of 
hanky-panky is this, anyhow? What hap- 
pened to you that you was found swimmin’ 
about in the blasted ole Arabian Sea, I’d 
like to know?” 

“ Nothing happened—that is, it wasn’t 
an accident. I jumped in—that’s the an- 
swer. I was sick of being an under dog to 
the civilization out there.” He pointed in- 
definitely toward the west. ‘“ They threw 
me over, you might say, same as Jonah was 
thrown over. I don’t mean literally. They 
discarded me, but I jumped in of my own 
accord.” 

“ What ship?” 

“ Shah Jehan, of the Bombay Red Star.” 

“ Crikey, but that’s a bit of all right! 
Jumped in, by God! Ain’t even afraid of 
sharks! A discard, are you—a man with 


your proportions? A man what can lick 


fifty natives with your bare paws! A man 
what stood up ag’in’ the Gaekwar’s army, 
as my matey calls it! Well ”—Grimsby 
shook his head—‘ well, my cocky, what 
are you goin’ to do now that you’ve gone 
and throwed yourself into—into the dis- 
card, as you calls it?” 

“TI asked for you,” Ross said. “I 
thought perhaps, being of my race, you 
might—” 

“TI might what?” 

“ Well, confound it, I’m no beggar. All 
I want is protection.” 

“ You’re askin’ me for help, my young 
toff, just the samey—eh, what? Don’t 
deny that!” 

“Very well—since I’d be torn to pieces 
if I set foot outside of this bungalow, I’ll 
admit it, confound you! I’m asking you 
for help.” 

“ But why should I help you?” 

Ross stared, thunderstruck. 

“ Jove, what sort of a beast are you, any- 
way? I suppose you'll call my coming here 
to hide an imposition. I have no means of 
paying my board, I will set you straight on 
that!” 

“But you’ve come to camp here, just 
the same! Why should ole Grimsby let a 
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——— Englishman come and live off 
im?” 

“TI say, I thought you were an English- 
man yourself!” Ross shot back hotly. “I 
thought you were white! I came to you as 
one white man would naturally come to an- 
other of his race.” 

“You’ve made a mistake,” Grimsby re- 
torted. “I ain’t white. I’m a yellow-liv- 
ered rat!” 

Ross leaped to his feet. He started, his 
hair waved back by a swish of the punkah. 
His hand went up, as if to protect his eyes 
from some attack, as of a vulture. Then 
he saw the huge, flabby, pyjama-clad 
thing that was grinning at him. Almost 
under his breath he managed to say: 

“ For God’s sake, man, what are you?” 

“ By that you mean, I suppose, what is 
my business?” 

Ross did not repeat it. Whatever the 
business was, it was apparently something 
to be hidden back there in the festering se- 
clusion of those gloomy verandas, those rot- 
ten mushroom walls, those bat-haunted 
shadows. 

“ No, you needn’t tell me. It’s all writ- 
ten in your face. Crime couldn’t poison 
you any more. You’re immune, because 
it’s already poisoned you so much—just 
like those damnable scorpions of yours. I 
know the business you’re in. I could put it 
in one word, and—” 

Grimsby interrupted. 

“Since there ain’t much likelihood of 
your ever gettin’ in touch with the inspector 
general or any of the district police,” he 
jeered, “I may as well tell you—” 

“You need not tell me. Murder is your 
business!” 

“I mightn’t have used just that word. I 
might have said I’m a special executioner 
for the Gaekwar, or something of that sort; 
but your way of puttin’ it is clear. Yes, 
that’s my business. Now do you ask me 
for help? Sure you do! You ain’t an 
out-and-out balmy—not you! Why go 
into the sunlight and get sunstroke? Why 
go down to the village and get shot like a 
dhole dog? Why go into the stinkin’ jungle 
and rot away with a fever? You got me— 
that’s why! I’m goin’ to save you, too. 
Sit down and listen. Mind you, I wouldn’t 
do it without pay—not Grimsby; but you 
can pay me—yes, siree! Not with the coin 
of the realm, perhaps, but with somethin’ 
better—your own strength. You're the 
best specimen I’ve seen in Pangal since I 
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came here thirty years ago. Can’t say the 
same for me, can you? No—most likely 
I’m the worst specimen you’ve ever seen in 
your life.” 

Ross was still staring at him, wondering 
how so much of crime, lust, and cruelty 
could be written on one face. 

“ God, man!” Ross cried. “I'd rather 
go out there to my death than touch your 
hand in any compact!” 

The other guffawed, then spat red juice. 

“ Might you have heard of a sect that 
was wiped out of India fifty years ago— 
thugs, they called ’em? In that happy 
family they had what they called master 
murderers—the gang murdered all victims 
regular. Them master criminals you calls 
burkhas. Each one has his pupil, and the 
pupil you calls a kubula. In those days a ku- 
bula had to be a gravedigger, which was his 
next step upward, and then you calls him a 
shumsia. Mind you, all that there truck 
is done away with now. There ain’t no 
thuggery in India no more. It’s just 
plain—” 

“ Plain murder!” Ross put in. 

Again Grimsby spat, clotting the floor 
with red. 


“T notice you ain’t squiffy about the 


word—not a bit of it. All right! It ‘ll 
help lots if you ain’t. Now look here, Mr. 
White Man, here’s my proposition to you. 
You become my pupil—which makes you 
immune from the Gaekwar’s bloodthirsty 
carryings-on. You become a respected citi- 
zen of Pangal, automatically, as you might 
say. Half a minute, now! Goin’ to fly 
into a tantrum, ain’t you? Goin’ to swank 
around callin’ me names, while I set here 
and blush? I ain’t askin’ for no opinion— 
not yet so soon. I’m just puttin’ the prob- 
lem up to you easy. You'll have a nummet 
to eat first, afore you answer. You’re faint 
from your ride up the river, and your fight, 
and the sun. Can’t give a logical answer 
on a bit of gin. You need some egg salan 
to settle your belly, and some tea — eh, 
what? No—don’t answer me. Think it 
over. If you leave here, ten to one you'll 
be rottin’ under a tamarind to-night. 
That’s one possibility. The other is to— 
well, all you need do is to shake me hand. 
That’s the other possibility. Take your 
choice!” 

Ross stepped back. He fell into the 
grasshopper chair as if the thick, warm air 
churned by the punkah had actually blown 
him down. 
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Grimsby chuckled, the red juice bubbling 
at the corners of his discolored lips as if he 
were gurgling in his own blood. His 
chuckle developed to a roar. He clapped 
his hands for his matey. 

“ Here, you bandicoot, you body louse, 
you poochi! Out with you to the go-down! 
Some rum and chota hazri for this—this 
gentleman!” 

IV 


WHEN first coming up the black river on 
the sea tide, Gregory Ross had had the 
definite impression that he was entering an- 
other world. Misgivings had taken hold of 
him. There was the coast reaching out in 
promontories on either side, encircling him, 
drawing him into itself, as the catamaran 
floated on the tide. 

The river smelled hideously of dank ooze. 
It was stagnant water fighting against the 
salty current. Its color, at night, was as 
smooth and black as jet, except where the 
moon lit its reaches with a long path of 
red, and where the paddles of the fishermen 
churned up a greenish sea fire. 

Crossing the swampy delta Ross had had 
the feeling that he was entering a world of 
unreality; and there was the concomitant 
illusion that he was making himself unreal 
—a lost shadow merging into a land of 
shadowy things. 

Now he sat at chota hazri, opposite a 
thing of very definite and ill-savored cor- 
poreality—Grimsby Sahib. 

The chota hazri, of course, gave Ross the 
consciousness of possessing a body as well 
as a soul. He was calmer, he thought more 
clearly, his hallucinations vanished. He re- 
membered that he was on the coast of the 
Arabian Sea. He was in a secluded Hindu 
principality. He was talking to a criminal. 
He was aching in every bone and muscle 
from a scrimmage with a crowd of soft- 
bodied natives. Otherwise, he was in ex- 
cellent health, but there was a price of one 
hundred rupees on his head. 

“What the devil does this bloodthirsty 
Gaekwar want of me? I would like to 
know that!” Ross said, as he finished his 
break fast. 

Grimsby snapped out the answer very 
readily: 

“ Don’t like Englishmen.” 

“Yes, that may be,” Ross admitted; 
“ but how can a savage like that go on with 
his crimes under the very nose of the im- 
perial government? If it were ever found 
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out that I dropped in here, so to speak, the 
government would make short work of him, 
I wager!” 

“ The ole snipe makes sure, first, that it 
won’t be found out,” Grimsby replied. 
*« Always tells his ragtag troops not to shoot 
a white man, but to bring him to the pal- 
ace. Cheesy old tumble-down place that 
palace is, I'll tell you! There’s a jail- 
khanna attached, and he’s always got it 
packed with diseased prisoners. No matter 
what your answer to my proposition is— 
no, don’t hurry, you’ve got plenty of time 
to think it over—no matter, I say, what 
your answer to my proposition is, you'll 
land at that palace sooner or later. Not 
in the dirty ole dungeon—no; but you’re 
going to meet the ole jackal himself. That 
can’t be gotten out of.” 

Ross was wondering just how a feudatory 
robber like this Hindu potentate could go 
on existing. Surely his acts could not es- 
cape the inspector-general or the district 
police in the near-by states! But it seemed, 
according to Grimsby, that the British had 
lost touch with the principality, and had 
lost interest in it, too. The Gaekwar’s do- 
minions were not productive. The silted 
channel swallowed up money. The French 
had lost crores.of rupees in trying to keep 
it 


open. 
Then the Sanitary Department had failed 
to clean the place. It was impossible to do 
so, because of the fervent religious attitude 


of the Gaekwar and his people. Cholera 
was rampant the year around, and few 
white men could stand the fevers in the up- 
per reaches of the Pangal River basin. A 
pesthole—that’s all you could say of the 
whole state. 

There was also a treaty with the neigh- 
boring Mohammedan state, Caligat, which 
prohibited the export of salt, hemp, coir, 
and indigo through Caligat territory. Thus 
the Gaekwar’s land was cut off from the 
British, useless, untenable. 

“ Then there’s the vile temper of the ole 
gent himself,” Grimsby went on. “ That’s 
what you’ve got to shy at. The ole boy’s 
got a down on any white man, but on them 
as he calls Britishers in particular. Why? 
I'll tell you why. His son was condemned 
to death by a presidency magistrate, and 
for a deed which was holy enough, I’ll tell 
you—that is, in Hindu eyes. He offered 
his daughter for sacrifice, or something of 
that sort. A religious bunch, the whole lot 
of ’em, burnin’ up with zeal and righteous- 
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ness. They’d do anything for a few million 
years of sanctification in the hereafter. 
Murder weren’t nothing in their eyes; but 
it was in the eyes of the British magistrates. 
They executed the Gaekwar’s son—his only 
son, too, I understand. Had plenty of 
daughters, the ole Gaekwar did, but only 
one son who was honorably born, as they 
say. To kill his son meant worse than kill- 
in’ the ole boy himself. The son is needed 
to get these here blacks into eternal bliss— 
after death, you understand. Sraddha cere- 
monies, they call ‘em—the son must per- 
form ’em and save his dad from hell’s fire. 
Well, sir, ever since the old Gaekwar heard 
of the British legally murderin’ his boy, he 
swears he’ll murder any Englishman, or 
any white man, as comes within his grasp.” 

Grimsby counted on his stubby, crooked 
fingers the number of victims within his 
memory. 

“ More blasted Englishmen than I can 
count on me two hands!” he concluded. 
“ All tucked away without complications, 
too—that’s the joke. Blames his robber 
caste and that sort of thing.” 

He stopped talking as his eye, riveted all 
this while on Ross, caught the change of 
emotions on the young man’s face. One 
thing was apparent—his listener was not 
interested in the old Gaekwar’s history. He 
was weighing other matters in his mind— 
matters that had taken on the importance 
of life and death. 

“ Look here, me lad—get what I’m tellin’ 
you afore I go on—and afore you go jump- 
in’ at too sudden conclusions. This here 
Gaekwar is a fanatical sort of bloke, re- 
member that. Do you want to have.a go 
with him, or with me? Me, now, Grimsby 
by name—I’ll learn you a thing or two 
about life.” 

“ About murder, if that’s what you call 
life!” Ross muttered paradoxically. 

“Come, now! Afore you answer, let’s 
go out and have a look at the blasted jun- 
gle—the stinkin’, steamin’ hole that it is. 
There’s a chance for you! You might 
make up your mind then. Come on—we 
can see it from the lower veranda. It 
starts just beyond my compound.” 

They had stepped out into the warmer 
air beyond the tatti curtains. The calling 
of the crowd grew more clamorous, with a 
raucous obbligato of parrots screeching, but 
they were still far removed from contact 


with the sun. 
“Step down here. Don’t be afraid! 
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Scorpions don’t pinch through them cricket- 
ing shoes. Feel the hot air on your face, 
do you? Yes, that’s what you’re bumpin’ 
into, if you try that jungle! There’s cobras 
there a plenty, and very likely you’ll bump 
into a gunda elephant, which won’t be any 
more comfortable, either.” 

Ross looked down the steep cut below 
the veranda. The immediate foreground 
had apparently been a quarry at one time, 
and the naked sandstone fell away like a 
precipice for several hundred feet. Below, 
the ooze beds of the river sent up clouds of 
foul mist. At almost regular intervals, as 
if a fleet of war canoes had been beached 
where the ooze and muddy water merged 
together, crocodiles basked. From their 
cavernous throats there came an occasional 
distant bellow like a bull’s. 

“‘ Swim across that, if you’ve a mind to!” 
Grimsby suggested. 

As a matter of fact, Gregory Ross was 
already considering that very move. 

“Tf you gave me a topee to protect my 
brains from the sun—” 

“Ah, me lad! <A topee!” the other 


laughed. “ Of course I’ll give you a topee. 
I'll even give you a pair of shoes, so’s your 


feet won’t be cut with that there tiger grass. 
Mind you, I ain’t keepin’ you here prisoner. 
Nothin’ like that! The jungle’s keepin’ 
you. The Gaekwar’s keepin’ you; but 
Grimsby’s offerin’ you freedom — freedom 
which will mean one day of life, or maybe 
two, but no more.” 

“You said you’d wait for my answer 
until: I was in my right mind,” Ross said 
sharply. “ Well and good—I’m in my right 
mind now. Your chota hazri has set me 
up. The sun’s not hitting me. Yes, I feel 
it scorching my face, even under this 
thatched veranda; but mentally I’m in good 
trim. You ask me whether I wish to die 
or to become your accomplice in crime— 
just what it is I don’t know, but hideous it 
must be—thuggery, at any rate. Your ku- 
bulas, as you call them, steal their victim’s 
money, kill him, and divide the rupees with 
you—and of course the old Gaekwar gets 
his share. I know the business. It works 
in many countries.” 

Grimsby seemed delighted. 

“ Damme if you ain’t as sharp as a steel 
trap!” he cried. “ You’ve got the whole 
scheme worked out! Yes, I’m a scoundrel. 
So’s the ole Gaekwar himself, and—” 

“ And I’m to become one, if I want to 
save my life?” 
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The other nodded. 

“ Trust yourself either to ole Grimsby, or 
to that.” He waved toward the stench-rid- 
den jheels, the swamps, the black jungle 
radiating its poison and heat through a 
blanket of yellowish mist. 

Ross had definitely decided what to say; 
but he was feeling for his words. He had 
never in his life been confronted by a prob- 
lem of such overpowering significance. 
Despicable, wretched, unsavory as the hulk- 
ing brute Grimsby was, he had succeeded 
in bringing events to a point of the most 
clearly defined honor. It was surprising 
that a gin-sodden, rotten hulk of refuse 
like Grimsby could actually be bartering in 
so great a commodity as a man’s soul. 

And yet that was just what was happen- 
ing. Ross could not blurt out his answer 
in ordinary words. They would seem utter 
nonsense. He couldn’t speak to a drunken 
tramp like this: 

“1 prefer death!’ 

On the other hand, he could not shout 
him to scorn with— 

“Damn you for a murderous, filthy 
scoundrel! Do you think I’ll dirty myself 
by so much as touching your hand?” 

That would perhaps have been the best 
language for the occasion; but Grimsby had 
him more or less down. If Ross expected 
to strike out for the jungle, he must not 
take this man’s ill feeling with him. Per- 
haps just a polite refusal would do. 

‘“* Hang it all, old chap, I can’t do this 
thing! If you’re going to make me join a 
band of thieves, I might as well refuse and 
have a go with the crocodiles!” 

During this rumination Grimsby himself 
was pouring out a flow of conversation in 
the young man’s ear. Part of it Ross heard 
as a foul, sinister undercurrent to his own 
thoughts. 

“Once you join me, you're protected. 
The Gaekwar will have to pass on you, of 
course; but I can guarantee the ole bloke Il 
be impressed with them ripplin’ muscles.” 

Grimsby reached out, as if to touch 
Ross’s bare arm. The latter was conscious 
of shrinking. 

“You understand, me lad, you won’t be 
a full-fledged member of the band, not at 
first—not until you’ve done your first little 
job, you know?” 

The fellow grinned affably—so affably 
that the red betel juice dripped from his 
mouth to his unshaven chin. 


“ Your first job—ah, yes! Let’s get to 
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that now. Don’t want to take no promises 
from you, and then be given the chuck be- 
cause you’ve lost your nerve. I want every- 
thing done aboveboard. You listenin’, or 
are you still feelin’ squiffy about them 
crocodiles?” 

Ross looked at him. 

“ Go on,” he said. 

The other weighed the matter carefully, 
as if uncertain whether he should force the 
youth to join his band before enlarging too 
much upon the duties of its members. 

“TI got ye taped—that’s certain,” he 
said; “so much taped that I’m wonderin’ 
how I can make it easy for you.” 

“ Confound it, I’ve made up my mind!” 
Ross blurted out. 

“ Half a jiffy, now! Half a jiffy!” 

Grimsby knew that the young fellow had 
already determined to refuse him. 

“Drat the fool!” he muttered to him- 
self. “ Swells around here stickin’ up his 
morality in my nose! Thinks he’d sooner 
die! Drat him!” 

They stared at each other in a rage, like 
two animals, with fires burning in their 
eyes. The older man seemed to be the 
more catlike. He whispered huskily: 


“ Give me your hand!” 


“No!” Ross cried. “I’m going—” 

“You ain’t goin’ nowheres—not till I’ve 
told you what I want of you!” 

Ross did not answer. He paced the 
length of the veranda, felt the sun like a 
blast on his face, and returned, pacing to 
the northern edge of the thatched portion. 
There the breath of the jungle swept up to 
him again. Minahs chirruped, and again 
he heard the bellowing crocodiles; and to 
those sounds Ross was always aware of a 
foul, smooth vocal undercurrent. 

Grimsby was talking, rapidly, huskily, 
punctuating his sentences with suckings at 
the betel nut, and with expectorations of 
the blood-red juice. 

“Your first job—that’s where we were 
at. Now then!” 

He sat down on the edge of the upper 
veranda, while Ross paced up and down, 
bareheaded, on the lower porch, gazing 
through the shimmering strata of heat out- 
side, like a tiger glowering through the bars 
of his cage. 

“°Tain’t murder no. I told you we 
don’t have our kubulas murder nobody. 
We have ’em bury the deceased, but we 
don’t have ’em do the actual snuffin’ out. 
My gang’s run accordin’ to the best ap- 
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proved methods of the ancient thugs. 
You’re a pupil—that’s all; but, bein’ you 
ain’t a native, I’m trustin’ you have a bit of 
common horse sense. I’m goin’ to trust you 
with a job which I ain’t dared trust to no 
natives. They just as soon throw their 
turbans around some black balmy, and 
choke him to death; but when it comes to 
dealin’ with whites, they get into a funk 
the last moment, and bingo, everything’s 
crabbed!” 

He went on talking, raising his voice and 
letting it fall again, as Ross paced by him, 
reached the end of the veranda, and re- 
turned. , ‘ 

“ He’s a planter,” the fellow was saying. 
“ Held his land ever since the French days 
—just over the Ghats there.” 

He pointed over the tiled roof of the go- 
down where his provisions were kept. In 
the remote east, under a glaring sky, Ross 
had a vision of a jagged mountain range. 

“ Them’s the Ghats—the Western Ghats. 
They run all up and down India. Plenty 
of jute and indigo up there. This bloke 
is a planter—a Frenchman. That’s why he’s 
alone and on the frontier, you might say.” 

Again Ross got almost out of earshot, 
waiting at the veranda edge, looking across 
the compound to that black jungle rim. 
When he returned, the scoundrel was still 
jabbering on. 

“ He has nothin’ to do with the British. 
He’s had trouble with them, and he’s un- 
protected. He’s a damned Frenchman. 
You—an Englishman—wouldn’t object to 
havin’ a go with a stink like him? Of 
course not! You’d damned well do him up, 
I know! All the Englishmen hate him— 
traders, missionaries, dispensary doctors. 
They won’t set foot in his pest-ridden com- 
pound. Blowzy ole stink —been gettin’ 
rich with his plantation—lives there like a 
hermit, except for a couple of black wives; 
and he has a daughter by a regular wife. 
The regular kicked off—cholera. The 
daughter grows up to be somewheres about 
seventeen years of age.” 

Ross passed him again. 

“ Lives there like a hermit—Frenchman 
—daughter—seventeen—”’ 

Random phrases caught the young man’s 
ear. He was still gazing across that brown, 
sluggish river and at the crocodiles. He 
must go sooner or later and throw his life 
into that foul river; but before he did that, 
there was something in Grimsby’s talk that 
should be listened to. 
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Ross paced down the length of the ve- 
randa to where Grimsby was sitting, spit- 
ting betel juice. A disagreeable odor left 
by mice and bandicoots could be detected 
in the vicinity of Grimsby himself, and 
seemed to be a part of him. 

“You heard that, did ye?” the fellow 
roared. “ That Frenchman’s been figurin’ 
on sellin’ his daughter off for the past five 
years. When she was a little chit of twelve, 
a half-breed East Indian falls for her. 
That’s the way with these blacks. The 
wedding ain’t right unless the bride’s ten 
and the groom’s seventy. The rich ole var- 
mint would give anythin’ for her. She’s 
somethin’ to look at, too, I’ll tell you! No, 
we ain’t after the Frenchman’s money. 
He’s a skinflint, and has it stowed away in 
a bank over in Pondicherry. Miser, they 
say. Treats the daughter rough, too. 
Lowdown stink that he is! Black wives— 
get that? Wheat-colored wives — they 
might pass, dependin’ upon your taste; but 
them Todas! These drunk Frenchmen 
ain’t satisfied without the woman’s as black 
as an aborigine.” 

For the first time Ross entered into the 
conversation. 

“ But the girl—is her blood—” 

“ Half French, they tell me. The mother 
was a poor unfortunate—English. French 
and English—hell of a combination, I'll 
say! ”» 

“ You’re going to bring her into Pangal 
—kidnap her?” 

“ That’s the word—to save her from be- 
in’ sold in marriage, you know; but you 
don’t have to do it. I can get somebody 
else to turn the trick. I’d like to have a 
white man, though. You could get into the 
plantation, you see.” 

“‘ So you’re enough of a scoundrel to ab- 
duct an innocent woman like that—and 
right out of her own home!” Ross said. 

The other burst out in a jeer. 

“ Her home, you say? Her home, is it? 
You blasted young softy! What sort of a 
home do you call it, I’d like to know? Why, 
look here—I’ll tell you why I’m in such a 
hurry about the whole bally job. Before 
the month’s up, the Frenchman’s goin’ to 
marry her off to that rich East Indian—a 
bloke who owns a few mountains of teak 
forests and such. He’s a half-breed, as I 
told you, with more than a touch of the tar 
brush—about eight annas to the rupee, 
which means half and half. We’re white, 
ain’t we? We're fightin’ for the purity of 
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our own race, ain’t we? We’re doin’ a fine 
thing—that’s how I takes it. Savin’ her 
from—” 

Grimsby stopped without finishing the 
sentence. He saw a change come over the 
face of his listener—a change which a 
scoundrelly old psychologist like Grimsby 
could interpret very easily, although he 
was aghast at the suddenness of what had 
happened. He had had the feeling, scarce- 
ly a minute before, that he was dealing 
with adamant, with a character that could 
not be bent, with a resolution that was im- 
mutable; and now, suddenly, he saw that 
he had won his victory. 

“You don’t mean—look here, young 
blood, think it over well! If you join me, 
there ain’t no return. Double-cross me, 
and you’ll get a poison thorn in your neck, 
no matter if my men have to trail you to 
Lunnon itself. Once you’re in, you’re in, 
and that’s an end to it. You’re no great 


shakes at the business of murder—I can 
see that; but you can do it, with them clear 
eyes of yours, and that strength. What? 
I don’t want to truck with you unless you 
calls yourself Grimsby’s shop-mate from 
My hand! 


this moment on. Eh, what? 
Damme, there you are!” 

He looked down at Gregory Ross’s out- 
stretched hand. They clasped, and the old 
renegade felt the thrill of the young man’s 
strength, buoyancy, and determination. It 
went into his blood like a current. 

They gripped for a moment of silence, 
and the compact was sealed. 


V 


SomE sort of a cattle fair was being held 
in Pangal that day, and it had enticed many 
of the cowherds and ryots from the inland 
hills, besides many headmen of the sur- 
rounding villages. The old Gaekwar re- 
mained aloof from all festivals, but in the 
great dallan of his castle he entertained the 
headmen and the petty rajahs and func- 
tionaries of the neighboring municipalities. 

The dallan was a high-ceilinged room, 
with walls covered with idols. The officials 
and priests, with their caste marks, merged 
into the group of man-sized idols, making 
a barbaric assembly, subservient to the pa- 
tron goddess Kali—Kali the bloodthirsty, 
Kali the snake-adorned, Kali, dripping 
with blood. 

The spirit of this terrible divinity per- 
vaded the scene. The civilization of the 
Gaekwar’s little principality was deeply 
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rooted in her cult, in the rites of human sac- 
rifice and of demonology. The demons of 
the aborigines had been incorporated in the 
Pangal pantheon by marriage with Krish- 
na, Siva, and other Hindu gods. Like the 
Hinduism of many other states, the religion 
of Pangal was a heterogeneous cult of devil 
worship, caste savagery, suttee, and human 
sacrifice. 

It was into this scene that Gregory Ross 
was introduced. Grimsby had informed 
him that once he was presented to the 
Gaekwar as a kubula—a pupil of the mur- 
der clan—he would become a citizen of 
Pangal, and would no longer be regarded 
as an Englishman. The price would be re- 
moved from his head, and he would, in a 
word, be immune to the bloodthirstiness 
of the Pangal gods as well as that of the 
old prince. 

The Gaekwar had heard of the expe- 
riences of this adventurous white man—a 
young fellow who had successfully resisted 
arrest, a man of athletic build and good 
fighting instinct. Why, some day—so the 


old Gaekwar mused to himself—he might 
be the man to take Grimsby’s place. 
Of course, the novice must be properly 


taught. He must be made a stanch sup- 
porter of the Gaekwar’s principles. His re- 
ligion mattered little. The prince had both 
Mohammedans and Parsees in his civil serv- 
ice, and many of his soldiers were Sikhs. 
Faith in reincarnation was of no conse- 
quence to murderers. It was the murdered, 
the old ruler opined dryly, who had to 
worry about the hereafter. 

Ross had been brought to the palace 
through the rear gate of the royal com- 
pound, which was shaded by a little grove 
of tamarinds and palms. There was noth- 
ing there that suggested royalty. There 
was, it is true, an old brougham, drawn by 
four ragged little tat ponies—evidently the 
royal coach. In one corner of the yard a 
pile of tael tins of opium and a lot of empty 
five-gallon kerosene cans marked the edge 
of the grove of trees. Just behind there 
was a keddah, with the Gaekwar’s herd of 
elephants. 

One of these elephants had invited Ross’s 
particular attention—an undersized freak, 
reaching scarcely to a man’s shoulder. A 
bombo acquainted Grimsby and his com- 
panion with the fact that this elephant— 
an ill-tempered dwarf of the mierga class— 
was to be shot. The only trouble, so the 
bombo remarked, was the government law 
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that elephants are not to be killed unless 
condemned by the British. 

Grimsby laughed. 

“ The blasted ole Gaekwar finds it awk- 
ward to do away with an elephant, but not 
to kill an Englishman. A wily ole rogue, 
I'll tell you, me lad! Penny wise, you 
might say. Curries favor with government 
by observing these petty laws; but when it 
comes to offering a baby girl for sacrifice, he 
gets away with that sort of thing!” 

The compound walk led them on past a 
stagnant well and a plot of burned grass 
where there were bantams, chickens, and 
peacocks. 

“But don’t be afraid of the old cut- 
throat,” Grimsby went on. “ He'll accept 
you — that’s certain. He wants a good 
white man for his business. If he don’t 
like you, he’ll hand you over to them rag- 
tail chuckers-out of his. They'll make 
short work of you—poison, generally; but 
the chances are a hundred to one the ole 
boy will cop hold of you as a champion. 
If he accepts you in the clan, he’ll give you 
a token in there before his rajahs and rela- 
tives. When they see him givin’ you a 
token, they understand you’re to come and 
go as you please. No more knifin’ or mob- 
bin’ or throwin’ stones at you! You're safe 
in this here state, no matter what you do.” 

They walked on toward the granite ele- 
phants beside the doorway. The troopers, 
writer baboos, and holy men stood aside. 
Grimsby seemed to be a personage of recog- 
nized importance. A sipahi even saluted 
him—quite a royal reception. 

“One thing I want to warn you about, 
me lad,” Grimsby said, out of the side of 
his dripping mouth. “ This here token I’m 
speakin’ of—the Gaekwar won’t give you 
nothin’ without you asks for it. Bally non- 
sense, this native way of doin’ things! 
He’ll let you choose a gift, and then it’s up 
to you to look about and pick somethin’ for 
yourself. That’s the Hindu way; but this 
ole boy is peculiar. If you pick out some- 
thin’ as costs too much, he’ll give it to you; 
but watch out for him! He’ll get it back— 
that’s his way, the ole jackal! Got a name 
all over South India for that little pet trick. 
Offers anything in his blasted ole kingdom, 
as he calls it, and then, if the gift is too 
big, what does he do but have the pore fool 
killed, so’s he can take the gift back again! 
Crikey, but he’s a hard un! Watch out— 
that’s all!” 

This was Ross’s preliminary introduction 
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to the Gaekwar. He went into the dallan, 
accompanied by Grimsby, and the crowd 
of rag-tag soldiers immediately crowded 
aside to let the two white men pass. 

It was a hall into which no outer light 
could penetrate. Its walls and idols seemed 
hewn out of a granite hill. It was illumi- 
nated by oil lamps and a few smoky chi- 
rags. A palm leaf mat a yard wide ex- 
tended down its whole length, some hun- 
dred feet or so, leading to the armchair in 
which the aged Gaekwar sat. 

The prince was a dry, cruel-looking vul- 
ture. A turban, set on one side of his head, 
covered thin white hair, which fell in 
straight strands to his hunched shoulders. 
His coat and trousers were of red silk. His 
thin shins were lost in a pair of great rid- 
ing boots. From under his bushy white 
eyebrows ratlike eyes glared at the ap- 
proaching guests. 

Ross felt as if a change had taken place 
in every fiber of his being. Here he was 
whirled by circumstance into the vortex of 
a barbarous scene, merging into it, body 
and soul. He experienced the elation of 
senses common to a neophyte who is sud- 
denly converted to a new faith. Perhaps 
it was the drowsy air, pungent with the 


smell of goor, of burning kerosene oil, of 


sweating humanity. He could scarcely 
breathe. 

It was not a scene of splendor, except the 
splendor that comes with any illusion of 
unreality. The Brahmans were shadowy 
beings with thickly painted foreheads. The 
rajahs were dressed garishly in gold tur- 
bans and coats of parrot green. Then there 
were those hideous many-armed idols. 
Ross felt that his own personality was in- 
articulate, helpless, without volition—a sort 
of grotesque, ugly reflection of his once no- 
ble self. 

Grimsby and the hawk-nosed old Gaek- 
war conversed in Telegu. The spectators 
were so still that you could hear the flare of 
the torches, the squeak of frightened bats 
above. 

The wheezy old potentate did not smile. 
Whether his puckered lips denoted pleasure 
or cruelty, it was hard to say. He kept 
fidgeting with the rubies on his fingers, as 
a lady will turn a ring while talking. Ross 
was close enough to get another feminine 
attribute—an overwhelming suggestion of 
cheap cologne. 

“ The Gaekwar says he regrets the inci- 
dent in the streets this morning, when you 
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were waylaid by his sipahis. A mistake, 
he calls it.” 

Ross nodded, shuffling his feet in an at- 
tempt to think of an appropriate word that 
could be translated into Telegu; but the 
Gaekwar knew a little English. 

“Louts!” he said wheezingly. “ Silly 
asses!” 

“He means them fool soldiers,” Grimsby 
explained. 

“Tell him they didn’t hurt me,” Ross 
said. 

Grimsby exchanged a few sentences with 
the old prince, then turned again to Ross, 
who was standing uncomfortably on the 
papyrus mat, first on one foot, then on the 
other. 

“His highness says it don’t look as if an 
army could hurt you. Likes your looks— 
you remind him of his son. Careful now, 
though!” Grimsby added under his breath. 
“ He’s the hell of a puffer. You’re makin’ 
a bit of a hit, at that. Throw out your 
chest! Bulge out them muscles!” 

Again Grimsby and the Gaekwar con- 
versed in tones which, although very low- 
pitched, could be heard throughout the hall. 

“ His blinkin’ highness says you’ve found 
favor in his sight—if you know what that 
means. You're accepted in the clan, in 
plain terms; and damme if he ain’t already 
offered you a gift! What ‘ll you have?” 

There was a stir in the audience. They 
had all heard the offer, which was given in 
Telegu. They had heard it repeated in 
English—a language which a good many of 
the rajahs understood. 

“ Choose!” It was the Gaekwar himself 
who essayed the hated tongue. “ Anything 
—anything to half my kingdom!” 

“ Careful now there, my cocky!” from 
Grimsby. 

But Ross spoke up readily. He had de- 
cided upon his gift before the offer. 

“While coming through the compound,” 
he said, “ we saw a mierga elephant that 
is a discard from the royal herd. Inasmuch 
as I myself am a discard from society, I felt 
a peculiar sympathy with that flop-eared, 
bony little runt. They told us it was to be 
shot, with the permission of the British Raj. 
Is this beast worth anything to the Gaek- 
war when it is dead?” 

Grimsby translated. 

The Gaekwar’s face twitched up to some- 
thing like a whimper, and a silent, horse- 
like laugh came from his dry lips. He 
answered in Telegu. 
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Grimsby spoke: 

“ He says the little bull is of no account. 
Even its carcass is worthless, except for the 
entrails, which they would give to herdsmen 
for their mantras and charms when staking 
a keddah in the jungle. As for the tusks, 
the Gaekwar says they might make second- 
grade billiard balls for his gymnasium.” 

“It’s not too great a gift, then. I want 
it!” Ross insisted. 

“ Why will you have this broken thing— 
this damaged bit of goods, the Gaekwar 
says, when a royal gift is offered?” 

“ ] will have this or nothing,” the young 
white man repeated resolutely. “ Broken 
or damaged, well and good. It is a dis- 
card, and I feel a kinship to the bally little 
runt.” 

“ The Gaekwar is surprised. He thinks 
you’re a bally ass; and by crikey, so do I!” 

“ Does he give me the elephant?” 

The Gaekwar nodded his head, still emit- 
ting that dry jeer. 

“ He says the lousy runt’s yourn, and 
good riddance; but he ain’t satisfied with 
your request.” 

“ Bally nonsense!” cackled the Gaekwar 
himself. 

It seemed that the old fellow’s ear re- 
membered an English slang phrase or two. 
He stood up, and addressed himself in Tele- 
gu to the assembled rajahs and headmen. 

“ He is telling them that as a king, he 
will give you a kingly gift, because you are 
a handsome bloke—like his son, so he says. 
Come, now, ask him for something else. 
You get two tokens instead of one—lucky 
young rotter! But watch yourself!” 

The Gaekwar stood there waiting. He 
was not a tall man, but he had some idea 
of a royal presence. He was holding out 
his dry and trembling claw in a gesture of 
magnanimity. 

“TI saw a dhole dog in the corner of the 
compound,” Ross said finally. “It was 
chained, and a bomo was giving it a fearful 
thrashing. What the dog had done I could 
not find out, but I could see that it was 
just one of these pariahs, and the fellow 
must have had some personal grudge 
against it. I would like to have that dog 
as my own.” 

This was translated. Titters went 
through the crowd—laughter, gibbering in 
Telegu, Tamil, Hindustani. Rajahs, head- 
men, soldiers, and the Gaekwar’s nephews 
and cousins began to take the whole cere- 
money as a farce. This stranger was evi- 
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dently touched in the head—probably from 
being without a topee that morning. These 
soft-skulled white men—can’t a blessed 
one of them stand the sunlight! 

The assembly felt that it was in for some 
sport; but the Gaekwar seemed to take a 
very serious view of the matter. He 
frowned and scratched his forehead, where 
a jade pendant hung from his gold-bordered 
turban. A pariah dog? What pariah dog? 
Dogs came and went, stealing refuse from 
the swill heaps, killing chickens, frighten- 
ing the tat ponies, barking at the elephants. 
They were suffered to live only because of 
the objections to killing them; but any na- 
tive who overcame his religious scruples 
sufficiently to stone one of the curs to death 
was considered a public benefactor. 

“This particular dog,” Ross objected, 
after Grimsby had explained all this to 
him, “was chained. He could not have 
been a pariah from the streets of the city. 
He belonged here. It is my wish that I 
may take that dhole dog with me. He 


looked as if he was being thrashed to death, 
and I can’t get the picture of him out of 
my mind.” 

Grimsby translated. 


There was much 
talk. The Gaekwar looked about with a 
blank expression to one and then another 
of his counselors. It seemed that he was 
unable to recall just what dog had attract- 
ed the affection of this extraordinary white 
man. Then some one explained the matter. 

Some time before the ruler had given an 
order that this cur should be whipped every 
day until it died. The beast had withstood 
the lash with a grim tenacity of life, even 
though each day his punishment grew more 
merciless. The Gaekwar was reminded of 
the fact that he had given this order be- 
cause a sunnyassi had assured him that the 
soul of one of his enemies—an Englishman 
~—had passed into the body of the dog. 

“You’re on dangerous ground, me lad. 
Better withdraw that request! You're mix- 
in’ in with the ole gent’s religious likes and 
dislikes, you know.” 

“ Withdraw, hell!” Ross retorted. “If 
that poor yellow cur is in for any such tor- 
ture as that, I’m going to free him, if I 
have to kill half the army to do it!” 

“ By crikey, but you’re a spunky boy, 
if ever there was one in this hole! The 
Gaekwar’s shakin’ his old chops in laughter 
at you. Fust thing you know, they’ll all 
set you down as a balmy, and think you’ve 
got devils inside of you. Speak up, now!” 
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“But do I get the dog?” Ross asked 
stubbornly. 

The Gaekwar nodded his head. 

“You do, blime me! What you'll do 
with it, I don’t know, nor his balmy high- 
ness, neither! He says you can have the 
blinkin’ ole cur, and a good riddance. The 
elephant and the dog are yourn; but the 
Gaekwar wants to give you a third token 
of his regard, and he wants you to choose 
somethin’ as has real value. No more dis- 
cards, or you'll have ’em all down on yer 
head! Speak up—a bit of raiment, a 
watch, a pair of inlaid sandals, anything; 
but he won’t stand for no more truckin’ 
with a menagerie.” 

This time Ross thought carefully. It 
might be unwise to go on “ trucking ” with 
the old fanatic, as Grimsby warned. To 
ask for a pariah dog was of course a joke— 
a joke with more or less of an insult. The 
donor was a king, and he should be pe- 
titioned with a certain amount of dignity. 

Ross looked around blankly, uncertain 
just how to go about this business of pick- 
ing out a gift for himself—a gift that would 
not be ridiculous, and at the same time a 


gift that would not be too great a tax on 


the barbarian’s generosity. He recalled 
that peculiar little habit of the Gaekwar’s 
of presenting a gift and then killing the re- 
cipient to get it back. 

At a loss, he turned to the vicious, white- 
haired old reprobate as if hoping to read in 
those little rat eyes the answer to the tick- 
lish riddle. 


The Gaekwar was a man of medium size,” 


somewhat shrunken by his years. His silk 
coat wrinkled across his crooked shoulder 
blades. His huge artillery boots were so 
large and unwieldy that the whole kingly 
person reminded Ross of nothing so much 
as those well-known red, green, and yellow 
pictures of Puss in Boots of nursery days. 
As the white man’s eye went from the 
bird-of-paradise plume in the prince’s tur- 
ban down to the jade pendant, and thence 
to the coil upon coil of pearl necklaces, he 
found himself appraising the value of those 
ornaments, like a woman in a bazaar eager- 
ly examining the merchandise with no in- 
tention of purchasing anything. Ross was 
attempting to set a price on every jewel, in 
order to find out which was the cheapest. 
His eye lit upon a small ornament hang- 
ing down in the hollow of the Gaekwar’s 
chest, hidden by the multitudinous pearls, 
and dulled into insignificance. It was a 
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grotesque little head of ancient savage art, 
chipped, apparently, from some sort of 
stone that was not even semiprecious. Ross 
guessed that it was a bit of granite. 

About the size of a pigeon’s egg, it 
seemed to represent a severed head with 
tendons and ragged flesh hanging at the 
throat. There was no sculptured hair, but 
five arms radiated from the bald head, 
reaching outward. The whole thing seemed 
to be worth little more than those small 
ornaments crudely fashioned out of mud, 
and sold in the water front bazaars of Ma- 
dras, Colombo, and Bombay for a copper 
coin. 

Ross pointed to it. 

“Tell him I'll take that stone trinket,” 
he said. 

Grimsby did not translate this request, 
but some of the bystanders had heard. The 
Gaekwar himself realized what the white 
man was pointing to, and recoiled as if 
Ross’s finger had touched his very heart 
and stopped its beating. 

The word spread throughout the hall. 
There was an ominous buzz, as if every 
man there feared the coming of a terrible 
calamity—the imminence of unspeakable 
destruction. There was whispering, gaping, 
and then cries that merged together into a 
concerted moan of fury and horror. The 
headmen and rajahs stumbled backward, 
pressing against the wall, as if a leper had 
fallen into their midst. Grimsby, the hap- 
less Ross, and the old Gaekwar stood there, 
making an isolated group of three. 

Then the bedlam took on a different note 
—something like a low roar of anger. Cer- 
tain men from the crowd—they happened 
to be the Gaekwar’s blood kinsmen, as Ross 
learned later—came forward uncertainly, as 
if in a desperate resolve to attack this un- 
speakable bit of filth in human form. Ross 
himself felt a surge of sickening air, of 
musk, of cologne, as they came within arm’s 
length of him. 

The Gaekwar himself raised his hand to 
stop them. He straightened to his full 
height. His face was drawn. His eyes 
were no longer like a rat’s. They were no 
longer glittering little beads, but points of 
colorless light, showing a rim of white about 
the pupils. He was an astounding picture 
of desperation and pride. His most vital 
and priceless possession had been asked for 
—the talisman that freed him from all fear 
of Kali, that made him immune to death, 
to cholera, to the jungle mahoos; the thing 
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that linked him with Brahma, father of the 
gods; the symbol of his brotherhood with 
Meenarchi; the gift of Krishna, darling of 
the Gopis. Some one had demanded ¢his/ 

Grimsby had fallen to his knees, slinking 
behind Ross as if to protect himself from 
the destruction that he knew would come. 
In the crisis he slunk off, immersing him- 
self into the whirlpool of humanity that 
was surging about them. Ross was stand- 
ing alone before the judge. 

But the Gaekwar was a king. He had 
made a kingly offer before all his princes, 
his kinsmen, his rajahs, his headmen. 
Never had he taken back his word. He had 
always retrieved his gifts, yes, if they were 
worth retrieving; but that was after many 
days, when the luckless recipient could be 
poisoned in a quiet and inoffensive manner. 
He was an old dog, the Gaekwar, who re- 
fused to learn new tricks. 

“The offer was made, up to the half of 
my kingdom,” he said in Telegu, to the as- 
sembled functionaries. “ Take it!” He 
slipped from his shoulder the holy thread 
on which the trinket hung. “ Let him take 
it and guard it as a priest guards a conse- 
crated thing! Siva will not destroy him. 
Vishnu will preserve him forevermore—un- 
less the symbol burns into his flesh. If it 
does not, he has the blood of the gods in 
his veins. If it does—well, it is of his own 
doing. He will perish with the torture of 
seventy deaths! How can I, a king, unsay 
what I have said? 


The symbol is his. 
Hang it about his shoulders, and may the 
gods have mercy on this comely youth!” 


VI 

STANDING in the center of that foul stew 
of humanity, Gregory Ross felt himself am- 
bushed by many forces. He himself was 
changed. He was a denizen of Pangal, a 
naturalized subject; and, as such, he was 
enslaved. Since there has been no such 
word as “ freedom” in Indian literature 
for centuries, he became a slave as soon as 
he became a subject. 

In reality, of course, he was no such 
thing. He considered himself a traveler 
who had dropped into that strange princi- 
pality by a peculiar freak of fortune. The 
moment he got out, he would be an English- 
man again. That was the actual, the other 
was the mental aspect—nothing more. 
There was no tangible evidence, even now, 
that he was anything less than an English- 
man, except for that cursed amulet. 
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Yes, that amulet—a thing that had mi- 
raculously turned him into a heathen! A 
thing that hung about him like the alba- 
tross about the neck of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, condemning him to a hundred different 
hells! A thing that linked him with the 
gods and devils of the Gaekwar’s barbarous 
Pantheon! A thing which he could almost 
feel burning his flesh as it hung there! 

The Gaekwar had sunk back into his 
armchair, exhausted by his own excitement 
in giving away his most precious possession. 
The fervor with which he had spoken, as he 
hung the little stone about the white man’s 
neck, had left him breathless, trembling. 

The spectators in the dallan waited in a 
dreadful and pregnant silence. Their ven- 
erable ruler, they were satisfied, had proved 
himself every inch a king. He had parted 
with something almost as dear to him as 
his soul. The gift was promised, and given, 
because what a king says cannot be unsaid. 
It could not be taken back, unless— 

Yes, of course, there was that one way: 
a custom existed in many of the feudatory 
states of the seaboard which stipulated that 
a piece of land given to a petty rajah was 
to be ruled over until the rajah’s death, but 
after that the land reverted to the overlord. 
It was by means of this little technicality 
that the old Gaekwar—as Ross had heard 
from Grimsby—recovered his more valu- 
able gifts. They reverted back to him on 
the death of the receiver. In other words, 
Ross was as good as condemned to death 
the moment that that amulet touched his 
breast. 

After the excruciating silence, the old 
potentate waved his scrawny, bejeweled 
hand to the multitude, and,‘ in a sudden 
irascible outburst of words, ordered the as- 
sembled headmen to proceed into the ban- 
quet hall and occupy themselves with dahl, 
mangosteens, distilled figs, bino, and nautch 
girls. In reality, of course, the hot-headed 
old fellow was inviting his guests to get out, 
so that he could deal with the white bar- 
barian without being handicapped by the 
necessities of royal etiquette. 

In a miraculously short time Ross found 
himself standing in the empty hall, still 
facing that hook-nosed, wrinkled old vul- 
ture, while about him nothing was left but 
the smoke of the chirags, which threw wa- 
vering shadows into the immensity of per- 
fumed space above them. 

Two others remained—Grimsby and an 
interpreter. The latter was a small, fat 
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writer baboo, with silver-rimmed spectacles 
and a yellow caste mark smirched on his 
forehead. 

“I wish to be left alone,” the Gaekwar 
said, turning to Grimsby, “ with my inter- 
preter and this youth.” 

Grimsby’s exit was characteristic. As far 
as he was concerned, the curtain was about 
to be drawn on young Ross’s life. Too 
bad, in a way, for Grimsby could have 
made use of him. 

He muttered a phrase out of the side of 
his mouth, sucking in the betel juice as it 
began to trickle out: 

“Tf you get out of this alive, I'll meet 
you—” 

He did not finish. The supposition was 
ridiculous. He shrugged his shoulders, 
wiped the corner of his mouth with his 
hand, salaamed, and withdrew. 

The Gaekwar did not cast a glance at 
Grimsby’s hulking back. He riveted his 
eyes upon Ross’s chest, where the stone 
hung, thrown into sharp relief by the white 
jacket. 

The writer baboo’s voice, smooth, soft, 
without the slightest touch of accent or pas- 
sion, was turned on and off like the me- 
chanical utterance of a phonograph: 

“His highness wishes to know why you 
have come to Pangal.” 

Ross thought for a moment, and then, 
with some difficulty, answered: 

“My race judged me—weighed in the 
balance, as the saying is, and found want- 
ing.” 

“An interesting way of putting it, so 
says his highness,” the phonographlike 
voice proceeded. ‘‘ Your race repudiated 
you? You committed a crime, then?” 

“No—that is—well, yes. It was a 
crime, I suppose—to fail. Devil take it— 
fail is the word! A man of my strength, 
health, will power, ambition—to fail! Of 
course it was a crime!” 

“T have only translated to him that you 
have committed a crime which in your eyes 
is not actually a crime. You mean to say, 
perhaps, that men have condemned you, 
but the gods have not?” 

* A deuced good way to phrase it!” 

The Gaekwar watched Ross for some 
time, his gaze going from the stone up to 
the youth’s face. There his eyes were fo- 
cused until the white man felt his forehead 
burn. 

“Why have you preferred death?” he 
suddenly asked. 


“Dash it all! Who said I preferred 
death? I threw myself away, for that’s all 
I was good for—at any rate, I thought so 
then; but every man wants to live, unless 
to live means torture. It doesn’t mean tor- 
ture to me. I am free. My past is wiped 
away. Iam strong. My spirits are like the 
spirits of a young horse. Death, you say? 
The devil of a time you'll have making me 
submit to death!” 

The Gaekwar nodded his head when this 
was translated to him. As he looked at 
Ross, he seemed to be troubled within him- 
self. Sadness seemed to touch him—if sad- 
ness was an expression possible to the dark 
vulture face, to those glittering, passionless 
eyes. 

“ You understand that all white men who 
come into Pangal are put to death?” 

“Yes, I understood that; but, damn it 
all, Grimsby interceded for me, and the 
Gaekwar made an exception in my case, 
because I was to help Grimsby in his work 
—isn’t that so? Why kill me? For this 
amulet, perhaps—yes, curse the confound- 
ed thing! If he wants the amulet back, it’s 
not for me to keep it. He’s welcome to it. 
Here, take the damnable stone!” 

He tore it from his chest and held it out- 
ward. The Gaekwar understood the ges- 
ture without any need of explanation from 
the writer baboo. The old vulture shook 
his head definitely. 

“Oh, of course you won’t take it back! 
I know the reason for that. You're a king, 
and can’t go back on your word. We have 
a story in our holy book—the exact coun- 
terpart of what happened here to-day— 
about a king who promised a gift before his 
lords. The gift asked happened to be some- 
thing that would damn his soul—-the sev- 
ered head of a godly man. That was the 
Gaekwar’s case exactly—he gave me some- 
thing that would damn him in the sight of 
his gods. Here!” He held it out implor- 
ingly. “ Take it, and have done with this 
bloodthirsty business!” 

This time the old Gaekwar mumbled an- 
grily between his teeth. It was like a dog 
giving a warning growl. Ross withdrew his 
hand and waited. 

“The Gaekwar says you must die at the 
hands of Grimsby Sahib.” 

“What damnable nonsense is this?” 
Ross cried with an incredulous laugh. 

“ Your race—your government, the Brit- 
ish Raj—must not be given to understand 
that the Gaekwar caused your death. It is 
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so with all the white men who have been 
slain in this country. If Grimsby kills you, 
the Pangal government is absolved. Grims- 
by is a white man and an outlaw.” 

The Gaekwar put up his hand, interrupt- 
ing the toneless flow of the baboo’s voice. 
There was a silence. The old man touched 
his painted forehead and looked again at 
Ross—looked at his face, at his bare head 
down to his feet, and up again to his hand, 
which held the amulet. The Gaekwar’s 
hard, dark-skinned, heavily seamed face, 
although engraved as if in hard ebony, 
changed. His wrinkles deepened, his lips 
twitched, his eyes burned. There was some 
strange conflict going on in the old vulture’s 
soul. 

He spoke a sentence, but instantly held 
up his hand, as a signal that it must not be 
translated. He spoke again, as if trying to 
give the same thought different words. 
Again the hand prohibited translation. 

A moment of mumbling, as if only to 
himself, and then he arose from the chair 
and walked down the papyrus mat to where 
the white man stood. He reached out one 
of those bejeweled claws as if wishing to 
touch Ross, but withdrew it when within 
an inch of the shoulder. No, he could not 
touch an unclean heathen whose very 
shadow was a defilement that Mother Gun- 
ga herself could not wash away! 

And yet the old man reached forward 
again, almost as if to totter into the youth’s 
arms. Ross stretched them out—a need- 
less gesture, for the Gaekwar stepped back 
and sank again into the armchair, overcome 
with excitement—or could it actually have 
been emotion? 

Another mumbled sentence. 
the baboo translated: 

“Your white race has weighed you in 
balances and found you wanting?” 

“Yes,” Ross admitted. ‘“ Those were 
my words.” 

“The Gaekwar says that you were 
weighed in balances that were imperfect.” 

Ross looked up. His face lighted with 
amazement and incredulity. 

“Ts that his judgment?” 

“You were cast away to die?” 

“T cast myself away,” Ross corrected. 

“The same thing. The gods played at 
dice for you, and Kali won.” 

Ross did not answer, for he was absorbed 
in contemplation of the old Gaekwar’s face. 
Yes, there was emotion there—a terrible 
thing compounded of sorrow and ferocity. 


This time 
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Then, metallic and unmoved, the trans- 
lator’s voice announced: 

“ Such was the history of his son.” 

A pang went through Ross’s heart, so 
sharp as to seem like a knife—a heavy knife 
that was cutting him down. He had the 
illusion of reeling, as if the mosaic floor 
was the deck of a ship. 

The illusion passed, leaving him stand- 
ing there as still as a statue, detached from 
any tangible plane, whirled about by 
strange heathen forces, helpless, a mote of 
dust in a monsoon. The gods were play- 
ing with him, tossing him to the brink of 
death, catching him back, and investing 
him with life. They were placing him in 
the center of a comic stage and assigning 
him outlandish, laughable réles. Here he 
was in the likeness of a barbarian ruler’s 
beloved son! 

_ The voice of the interpreter was churn- 
ing on: 

“It was at your age the young prince 
was put to death.” 

Ross met the eyes of the Gaekwar again. 
He saw again the conflicting emotions—fe- 
rocity and hate and sorrow. The old man 
saw an incarnation standing before him—a 
white man typifying the race that had killed 
his son. He also saw a man whom the 
gods had made in the same mold as that 
dearly beloved youth. 

He hated Ross. He loved him with a 
tigress’s passion for its young. Love and 
hate, as the Gaekwar had heard from his 
mahatmas and sunnyassis, were not two 
emotions, but one. 

“ At your age the race that has repudi- 
ated you condemned his only son. The 
Gaekwar seems to see his son standing be- 
fore him where you are standing,” said the 
interpreter. 

Now the old man raised his voice, talk- 
ing passionately, lending a terrific and dra- 
matic color to the droning translation: 

“Tf his son stood before him with all 
fire and spirit gone from his body, he 
would have been pale, white, like Amritsar 
ivory. ‘Thus you stand, pale, white, in 
the presence of the king.” 

The wrinkled face was convulsed. It 
seemed like the face of a king who has 
limitless power and limitless mercy. 

“ The Gaekwar will not harm you. In- 
stead, he will send you upon a heroic quest, 
so that instead of death you will have 
glory.” 

The baboo continued translating sen- 
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tence by sentence, for the old man spoke 
tumultuously, spasmodically. 

“ After accomplishing this quest, you 
will be free. Through the gates of the city, 
through the gates of the king’s house, you 
may come and go. The gift he has given 
you is a kingly gift that no man can take 
from you.” 

Ross remained immovable, 
breathing. 

“The Gaekwar himself will never covet 
it. He will never ask for it, nor harm you 
in order to recover it. So long as you 
wear it, you will have the privilege of the 
king’s own blood. The king pities you as 
he pitied his son. May Siva Bhairava spare 
you! May Brahma, father of the gods, 
bless you! May Vishnu preserve you from 
this dav forever!” 

VII 


scarcely 


From the adjoining rooms Ross was 
aware of the muffled rhythm of the mon- 
key drum and thigh bone trumpet, of the 
jingling of nautch girls’ anklets, of the na- 
sal intonation of hymns. The air, the 
clouds of incense smoke, the shadows, the 
perfumes, seemed woven together into a 


tangled and inseparable pattern o; sound 
as well as smell. 

Ross heard this, his senses being for the 
first time aware of other impressions than 
the conflict with the old Gaekwar. Sus- 


pense was over. The old king himself 
leaned backward in his chair, as if exhaust- 
ed after a terrific physical combat. 

The baboo wiped his glasses with the cor- 
ner of his silk jacket, and waited for his 
master to give him another bit of transla- 
tion to work out. 

The Gaekwar changed his tone complete- 
ly. His sentences were sharp, mordant, 
without the color of passion: 

“Before you go upon this quest, the 
Gaekwar wants to know what compact you 
have with this Grimsby Sahib.” 

That was easy enough to explain; but 
Ross intuitively felt that he must use words 
carefully. 

His compact was plainly this—Grimsby 
had agreed to free him from the Gaekwar’s 
bloodthirstiness on condition that he should 
abduct a certain French girl from an indigo 
plantation in the mountains. Ross had 
agreed to do this, for the reason that the 
girl was to be literally sold to a wealthy 
merchant who was a half-breed. This was 
the compact that he had to explain to the 


Gaekwar. Obviously, his words must be 
very carefully chosen, for the basis of the 
whole compact lay in the fact that two 
white men—Grimsby and Ross—objected 
to a white girl marrying a man with Hindu 
blood in his veins. 

Needless to say, as Ross tried to summon 
words in which to explain this to the Gaek- 
war, he found that he could not explain it 
at all. The Gaekwar was a Hindu, and any 
such compact would therefore be an insult 
to him. 

“His majesty is impatient,” the baboo 
prompted tonelessly. 

“Very well! Tell him this—I agreed to 
become a disciple of Grimsby, and to do his 
bidding. In return for this he was to be- 
seech the Gaekwar to let me live.” 

The old potentate thought this over, 
scratched his scrawny chin, and nodded 
his turbaned head, before he spoke. 

“Grimsby is a very hard man,” the 
baboo translated. “In many ways he has 
greater power than the Gaekwar himself, 
for he is white. He is a wary man, with 
the teeth, the strength, and also the cow- 
ardice of a tiger; and yet he is more like 
a gunda than a tiger, for, if he has a grudge, 
he will never forget it. He is therefore 
more dangerous than the Gaekwar, for the 
prince is an old man, and clings no longer 
to his memories and his hates.” ° 

“ All this I have found out,” said Ross. 

“If you have made a compact with 
Grimsby Sahib, the Gaekwar warns you— 
do not break it, or your life is not worth a 
cowrie shell.” 

“TI understand that, too.” 

“ The Gaekwar asks if you are satisfied 
to go upon a quest for him.” 

“What quest?” 

The translator looked over his glasses 
ominously. 

“ Shall I say you have asked that?” 

“Why not?” Ross inquired. 

“He has given you this choice—to go 
upon a quest for a king, or else to die. 
What matters what the quest is?” 

“True enough! Tell him I’m ready. 
Naturally I can say nothing else.” 

The Gaekwar, hearing this translated, 
seemed definitely pleased. 

“This quest has precedence over your 
work with Grimsby.” 

“ Of course!” 

“Tt is to be done immediately. When 
it is accomplished, you may return to 
Grimsby, to fulfill your compact with him. 
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He will send you upon expeditions of mur- 
der. This expedition is not one of mur- 
der, but of peace, of joy. It entails hap- 
piness. It entails great good. It will be a 
lifelong blessing both to the Gaekwar and 
to yourself.” 

Ross held his breath. He felt as if he 
had been transported to a scene many ages 
in the barbaric past. He felt like some 
mythical character standing in the pres- 
ence of an ancient king, unreal and legend- 
ary. The quest, as it was called, could 
only be anticipated as something dreadful, 
unbelievable, compounded of the elements 
of savagery and myth. 

The baboo went on oracularly: 

“Beyond the land of Pangal, over 
against the presidency of Madras, there is 
a certain garden inhabited by devils. 
There, so they say, many varicolored flow- 
ers are grown—bhir flowers, garish red; 
white blossoms of pigeon flower trees; 
jhoom, honeysuckle, poppies, the blue hedge 
flower, the crimson dhauri. And in this 
garden of many drowsy perfumes and 
stimulating colors there is one plant which 
the gods have forbidden men to touch, 
save only those of the highest caste. It is 


of exquisite beauty, but it is hidden from 


view by the jealous gardener. It grows in 
no other country. It can be found only in 
this cleft of the hills, just beyond the Pan- 
gal jungle rim. If men of the lower castes 
should touch its petals, their skin will be 
poisoned, and they will become leprous. 
To a white man—so the sunnyassis say— 
its touch is doubly poisonous. Therefore, 
look you, in going upon the quest, it be- 
hooves you to be carefully instructed. You 
must steal into the garden at only such 
and such a time. You must hold the stem 
in such and such a way. You must pluck 
the flower and cover it, so that your eyes 
be not dazzled by its flaunting fire. All 
these instructions will be given to you at 
a certain village on the jungle rim. Then, 
if the gods—Siva and Vishnu, Kali and 
Krishna—are so pleased, you may go forth 
upon the quest.” 

“T will start to-night,” Ross declared, 
greatly inspired by the bizarre and unbe- 
lievably romantic words of the baboo. 

“ There is infinite danger,” the native re- 
plied. “The expedition must be carefully 
planned. You understand that the flower 
itself is of immeasurable value, and that 
the theft of it can only be accomplished at 
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great hazard. Your first duty is to pre- 
pare for a journey through the Pangal jun- 
gle—an obstacle not without peril. You 
will go to Grimsby, the jungle sahib. You 
will tell him that you are sent by the Gaek- 
war to the mountain village called the Sad- 
dle of the Heavenly Horse, where an enemy 
of the prince sojourns. You may lie to 
Grimsby Sahib, saying that the Gaekwar 
has sent you to this enemy to slay him. 
Then will Grimsby ask no more questions, 
but instead, as is his wont, he will help you 
in your work. He will give you arms, am- 
munition, a shikari to guide you, and food 
to stay your hunger in the wilderness.” 

“ Suppose I am successful,” Ross said in 
a changed voice. “ What then? Do I have 
no further reward than to give myself, my 
strength, my youth, to this scoundrel 
Grimsby? I will go on this quest, but I 
want to be free from Grimsby.” 

“To be free from Grimsby?” the baboo 
repeated. 

“ Tell my words to the Gaekwar,” Ross 
commanded. 

Hitherto the baboo had spoken smoothly, 
easily, without gestures, with a fine com- 
mand of the Telegu tongue; but here, for 
the first time, he stumbled. He scratched 
his oily black hair, taking off his little round 
embroidered skullcap and twisting it nerv- 
ously. He began again, went on smooth- 
ly, and bumped up against a veritable wall. 
Finally, stammering, puzzled, distraught, 
he gave up and turned to Ross. 

“Free from Grimsby—those were your 
words?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ There is no such word as ‘ free’ in our 
language, sahib.” 

The Gaekwar impatiently rapped on the 
carved ebony of his chair arm. 

“If you have made a compact with 
Grimsby, not all the gods of the Pantheon 
can free you,” the baboo said. 

The Gaekwar spoke up sharply. 

“He asks, are you ready to go for this 
flower to-night?” 

Ross stood with the same stoic immo- 
bility that he had preserved during the en- 
tire grueling catechism. He felt as if 
bound with unseen and unbreakable chains. 
They were so strong, so heavy, that he 
seemed to feel the weight pulling him down 
to his knees. 

After a moment of bewilderment, he 
bowed his head. It was his assent. 


(To be continued in the June number of Munsty’s Macazine) 





Scars 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN TO WHOM FATE WAS CRUEL 


By L. M. Hussey 


‘ X YHEN Howard Meehan entered the 
room, a glance at the bed per- 
suaded him that Julia was sleep- 
ing. The curtains of all the windows were 
drawn, save one, and through this one en- 
tered the unimpeded moonlight. It de- 
scended upon a patch of carpet, not as a 
clear, unbroken beam, but in the manner 
of a luminous dust, ceaselessly falling. 

Quietly drawing a rocker close to the 
window, Meehan seated himself. In spite 
of his weariness he told himself that now, 
at last, he must resolve his tormenting 
problem. 

Through the slit of half raised eyelids 
Julia watched him. She was not asleep, 
as he supposed, nor had she slept at all since 
going to bed. She had retired early only 
that she might be alone, and to escape a 
possible betrayal of her emotions to her 
husband and the girl. 

That evening, at dinner, the restraint she 
put upon herself had been agonizing. To 
smile, and to show no sign of her inner 
distress, was to achieve an almost heroic 
suppression; for, like one in dire physical 
pain, her impulse was to cry out, to yield 
to some vocal expression of her anguish. 

The moonlight wanly illumined her hus- 
band’s face. Although his expression was 
not clearly discernible, she saw his features 
with enough definition to inform her that 
he was perplexed, and that he pondered 
deeply. 

Julia understood. Through her perpet- 
ual want of faith, she had always foreseen 
this hour. Fatefully and inevitably it had 
come. He was making the decision whose 
necessity she had long previsioned. In 
short, he was weighing his duty to her 
against his newly aroused hope of happi- 
ness. As if his face were the accurate mir- 
ror of his thoughts, she watched it with a 
terrible avidity. 

It was infinitely distressing to lie in bed 


so motionlessly, yet, if she stirred, she 
would lose this chance of divining his reso- 
lution. Twice she believed it formed, for, 
like one who is at last determined, he 
gripped the curved arms of the rocker, half 
rising to his feet. Each time Julia held her 
breath, and strained to comprehend from 
his expression the presumed solution; but 
each time he sank back upon the chair, his 
perplexities renewed. 

At last, softly but abruptly, he rose, 
glanced toward the bed again, and then, 
moving out of the moonlight, he stepped 
toward the door. She heard his soft foot- 
falls in the hall and his cautious descent 
of the stairs. She got out of bed and hur- 
ried to the window. Meehan, fully revealed 
in the moonlight, was standing on the lawn, 
and he was alone. 

Her own face was now visible in the faint 
luminosity of the open window. It was a 
deceptive light, however, for all the little 
lines on her forehead and about her eyes 
were effaced, so that she seemed to achieve 
a recrudescence of her youth. Yet even 
the deceit of the moonlight could not cover 
those two bleached splotches on her cheeks, 
nor the smaller one between her eyes. 
They were constantly in her thoughts—her 
scars. Unconsciously she touched them 
with her fingers. 

Her touch was the gesture of one who 
refuses to forget. It was another affirma- 
tion of her perpetual fear. No words of 
Howard Meehan had ever persuaded her 
that these disfigurements were negligible 
things. All through the years they had 
béen an impregnable bulwark raised against 
her happiness. 

She looked down into the garden again, 
and saw that her husband was still alone, 
although he had seated himself on one of 
the rustic benches. Obviously he had gone 
there not to meet with any one, but to pur- 
sue his cogitations. 
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For an instant she wished it might be 
otherwise. Perversely she desired that 
Alice might appear, keeping a secret ren- 
dezvous. Then she could reveal herself, 
they would understand that she knew, and 
this long travail of tormenting pretense 
would come to its conclusion. 


II 


Ir was singular that at this moment Julia 
and Meehan evolved a parallel course of 
thought, for the recollections of both re- 
verted to the days of their first intimacy, 
and thereafter followed sequentially the 
events of their marriage. 

Julia had seated herself in the chair late- 
ly occupied by her husband. In a moment 
there came to her one of those curious con- 
victions that she was repeating some act out 
of the past—that she had sat thus before, 
and in a similar mood. Then she remem- 
bered how, a decade before, she had seated 
herself near the open window of her room 
in a summer hotel to ponder young Mee- 
han’s avowal of his ardor. Even then she 
had foreseen unhappiness, but she lacked 
the strength to deny him. 

“T wanted him too much!” she mur- 
mured to herself. 

Below, in the garden, Howard Meehan 
was recalling his first meeting with his wife. 
He had gone up to the Poconos after a diffi- 
cult winter of illness—after, in fact, a pro- 
tracted attack of bronchial pneumonia, 
which had all but ended him. He arrived 
at the hotel late in the afternoon, but be- 
fore dark he had already made three or four 
acquaintances. 

One of these—the elderly wife of a mer- 
chant whose business, or perhaps pleasure, 
kept him in the city save at week-ends— 
having ascertained that the young man 
played bridge, asked him to join a table 
that evening. Young Meehan was too ac- 
quiescent to refuse, although he would have 
preferred his freedom. There were three 
or four very pretty girls in the hotel, whom 
he had already glimpsed during the brief 
period since his arrival, and he was con- 
vinced that no one of them would be in his 
hostess’s party. It would be vastly pref- 
erable, therefore, to stroll about on the 
grounds after dusk, on the chance of mak- 
ing an agreeable acquaintance; but the mer- 
chant’s wife was too adroit, and captured 
him with very little difficulty. 

Later, in the dining room, gazing across 
the tables at a charming face, the young 
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man sighed. However, his optimism told 
him that there would be a to-morrow. 

After dinner he strolled out to the lobby. 
Through the arched door he could see card 
tables being ranged along the wall in the 
drawing-room. He sighed again, and light- 
ed a cigarette. 

Men and women stood about in the lob- 
by, conversing. In one corner a group of 
children formed a circle on the floor, where 
they played at jacks. None of the young 
girls was visible. Probably they had al- 
ready gone outdoors, where they might be 
found seated on one or another of the 
wooden benches beneath the hemlocks. 

Meehan’s impulse was to disregard his 
obligations. The windows, dusky rectan- 
gles yielding glimpses of the night, were 
strangely seductive. However, etiquette 
prevailed, and he remained seated, deliv- 
ered to the disposition of the card players. 

Then his eyes chanced upon the figure of 
a woman who stood with a child at her 
side, reading the announcements on a yel- 
low board near the clerk’s desk. Her back 
was turned, and he could not see her face, 
but he was arrested by the uncommon grace 
of her figure. 

Her small head, whose coils of chestnut 
hair glinted in the yellowish lights, was 
uniquely poised on a slender white neck 
that flowed into the slope of her narrow 
shoulders by an imperceptible transition. 
She was tall—tall enough and slender 
enough to suggest a willow wand, or an ex- 
quisite lily nodding a stately blossom. 

The child, a girl of nine or ten, was simi- 
larly gracile. Meehan concluded that the 
chestnut-haired woman was her mother. 

He sat watching the woman’s coiled hair, 
in order that he might see her face as soon 
as she turned toward him. He assured him- 
self immediately that her face was beauti- 
ful—a conviction that increased his desire 
to see it; but since she did not turn at once, 
he was vouchsafed a few moments for 
speculation. 

She was alone. Where was her husband? 
Meehan experienced a sharp pang of disap- 
pointment when he thought of that obvi- 
ously fortunate man. Then, in the pleni- 
tude of his youthful self-esteem, he smiled 
a small, cynical smile, thinking that per- 
haps the husband might not prove, in the 
end, so fortunate. 

She turned, and Meehan’s eyes fastened 
themselves upon her features with a shocked 
fascination. There were astonishment and 









sudden pity in his eyes as he gazed at the 
countenance revealed. 

All the fundamental loveliness he had 
presumed was there, but it was strangely 
blotched and marred. It was as if a vandal 
or a madman, having come upon a beautiful 
portrait, just finished by the artist, had 
dipped the master’s brush into the whites 
of the abandoned palette, to daub them on 
the painted face. Beneath the woman’s 
eyes, on her cheeks, the delicate and living 
texture of her skin was displaced by flat 
cicatrices of bleached and parchmentlike 
tissue, while on her forehead a similar dis- 
figurement interrupted the smooth modeling 
of her brow. 

In the strange fascination of this face 
Meehan forgot his regrets, and ceased to 
sigh for possible adventure out of doors; 
but his avid curiosity had no more than 
an instant’s satisfaction, for the woman 
crossed the lobby and entered the drawing- 
room. The child followed her. 

Later, when the young man took his 
place at the card table, he found that she 
was one of the players. As the merchant’s 
wife made her known to him, he strove to 
conceal his inappropriate interest. Scarcely 
glancing at her face, he murmured a few 
conventional words of pleasure, and, after 
the ladies were seated, took his place. 

One fact surprised him—a refutation of 
his first surmise. She was not married. She 
had been introduced to him as Miss Worth. 

During the ensuing play, Meehan expe- 
rienced a succession of unusual emotions, a 
series of small shocks that were derived 
from the incongruity of Miss Worth’s dis- 
figurement. Again and again, as he 
watched the table, his eyes encountered her 
gracile white hands gathering up the cards 
and sorting them. As by an involuntary 
compulsion, his gaze passed upward along 
the seductive curves of her arms, her shoul- 
ders, and her throat, to her face, where it 
remained for a startled instant in fixed 
scrutiny of the lifeless scars. 

These livid patches were like portions of 
a mask adhering to her delicately textured 
face. Meehan had to restrain a fantastic 
impulse to reach across the table, that he 
might pluck them off with his fingers. 

When the game was over, the young man 
gazed after Miss Worth as she passed 


through the lobby, leading the child by the 
hand. They ascended the broad flight of 
stairs, and were gone; but presently the 
woman appeared alone. 
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The lobby was nearly deserted. All save 
a few had drifted outdoors, and Meehan 
grasped the opportunity to speak with Miss 
Worth. They chatted for a moment about 
the card game, and then he said: 

“Shall we go outside? The moon is 
coming up.” 

They emerged together. Meehan was si- 
lent now. He wanted to ask her about her 
misfortune. He could think of little else, 
and this preoccupation deprived him of his 
customary fluency. 

Up out of the valley ascended the moon, 
an enormous orange globe. The earth 
transpired the balsams of the pines, and 
somewhere in the woods a screech owl cried 
despairingly. It did not seem necessary to 
speak. Silence was more appropriate. 

“‘ One might find peace from almost any- 
thing here,” the woman murmured at last. 

“ From what?” asked Meehan. 

She did not answer; but after a while 
they began to talk. 


Ill 


MEEHAN found her reticent. She was 
not ready with confidences; but she accept- 
ed his companionship, and he discovered a 
peculiar and inexplicable excitement in her 
company. In the succeeding days, for this 
romantic and imaginative young man, to 
be with her was to be perpetually on the 
verge of some brooding mystery. He 
sought its elucidation in all her physical 
aspects—the recondite sadness of her eyes, 
the listless flection of her head, an instant 
of bitter rigidity in the curve of her lips, 
a habitual moment of hesitation that came 
to her slender hands when they gestured, 
as if she weighed her smallest movement. 

Julia Worth was older than Meehan— 
four or five years older. He felt the shy- 
ness that a young man instinctively feels 
in the presence of a woman not too distant 
from his own age, but older than himself. 

She seldom talked of personal concerns. 
Nevertheless, Meehan felt that their inti- 
macy was steadily increasing. Sometimes 
they followed the mountain paths alone. 
Again, choosing easier routes, they were ac- 
companied by the child, little Alice. 

“ The first evening I saw you,” he told 
her, “I took Alice for your daughter.” 

Julia smiled faintly. There was an un- 
ceasing enigma on her lips, but Meehan al- 
ready knew that Alice was the daughter of 
a dead friend to whom Julia frequently ex- 
tended an affectionate hospitality. 
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“But you could not have seen any re- 
semblance between us,” she said. 

“TI imagined one. After all, there’s a 
suggestion of you in little Alice—the same 
slenderness, a similar grace.” 

It was the first time Meehan had spoken 
so boldly. With a swift glance at her face, 
he watched for whatever expression his 
words might evoke. Her facial response 
was immediate — an instant deepening of 
color, which might evidence an emotion of 

leasure, and then a slight contraction of 
brows, as if in pain. 

Meehan understood, and compassionate- 
ly he longed to tell her that no superficial 
blemish could lessen the appeal of her fun- 
damental loveliness; but what a pitiful 
thought for her, he mused—the self-con- 
sciousness that she was fashioned like a per- 
fect flower that had been blighted! 

“No doubt she exaggerates her defect,” 
he thought. 

But was it a defect for serious considera- 
tion? By this time, although her face was 
still fascinating, it in no way repelled him. 
His eyes had grown used to the livid, mask- 
like patches that overlay the delicacy of her 
living skin. 

It was in the third week of their com- 
panionship that she told him her story. 

One afternoon they had descended into 
the valley, through fields of blossoming wild 
carrot, whose pollen clung to their clothing 
like a white dust. Julia plucked a tiger lily 
and fastened it in her hair. They rested 
near the creek, and the hornets sang above 
their heads in pursuit of flies. 

Meehan was looking at the flower in her 
hair. He reflected that this dappled, som- 
ber blossom was appropriate to the woman 
who wore it. Was she not as mysterious 
as the drooping lily? In her slow gestures 
and strange lethargies, was she not equally 
suggestive of a smoldering flame? 

She misinterpreted his glances, and sud- 
denly she said: 

“You are looking at my face!” With 
the tips of her fingers she touched the white 
scars. “ You’ve wondered about these? 
Then I'll tell you.” 

At the beginning of her recital, Meehan, 
in his embarrassment, sat with downcast 
eyes; but he forgot his embarrassment in 
the interest aroused by her confidence. Be- 
fore she had concluded, his eyes were raised, 
watching her lips, as if to anticipate her 
words. 

“He was not unlike you,” she said. 
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“ Over the card table, that first evening, I 
watched you, because of the faint resem- 
blance. You didn’t notice it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, smiling a 
little. 

“T didn’t intend you to notice it,” he 
replied. 

Then she described more fully this man, 

the tragic figure in her romance of five 
years past. 
“ How bitterly I blamed him at first!” 
she cried. “ During those terrible weeks in 
the hospital I used to press my hands help- 
lessly against the bandages, and ask God 
to punish him for deceiving me.” 

She paused. 

“T hadn’t been told then,” she added, 
“that he was dead.” 

The young man listened with an aug- 
menting excitement. She became more 
mysterious with this revelation of herself. 
There were gaps in her story, hiatuses of 
romantic incident that Meehan was well 
able to supply from his own imagination. 
It was from his fancy that he reconstructed 
her ardors, and suddenly he profoundly en- 
vied the man who had known them. 

Yet Meehan could not blame him. It 
was certain that he had found her irresist- 
ible; but at what a price! 

She did not prolong the story. She told 
it, indeed, in words of a certain grave sim- 
plicity. She censured no one, but told her 
tale in the mood of one who believes that 
fortune is not of human design, but is the 
work of fate. 

From her recitation the young man con- 
structed a sequence of vivid images. He 
perceived, as if he had witnessed them with 
his own eyes, her first idyllic days with her 
lover. She must have been happy then. 
Looking at her, he felt that the unique 
quality of that first vernal felicity could 
never be renewed. He sensed, even if he 
did not fully understand, that she could 
never again yield herself to happiness with 
the same spontaneity. Her emotions, if 
aroused once more, would be tinctured with 
memories. 

Then Julia described the catastrophe. 

“We were coming out of the theater,” 
she said. “I had taken Herbert’s arm. 
We were both laughing. I called his at- 
tention to a disreputable old man standing 
at the curb, with a dirty hat in his hand, 
begging. It was just at the moment when 
I spoke that I felt Herbert’s arm stiffen. I 
glanced up at his face in surprise. Then I 
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saw that he wasn’t looking at me. We 
both stopped. The woman was standing 
right in front of us.” 

She closed her eyes for an instant, as if 
to veil her sight to her recollections. Then 
she continued: 

“TJ wasn’t quick enough to understand. 
You see, I was so innocent! I had never 
dreamed of suspecting Herbert! I stood 
there stupidly, looking at that dark face 
all twisted with passionate hate. It never 
came to me at all that J was the one she 
hated. I had never seen her before. It 
was like a sudden, bewildering nightmare. 
I think Herbert spoke. I think he said 
something to her, but I didn’t hear the 
words. Nevertheless, he must have spoken 
—lI’m sure he did. If she had been hesi- 
tating, if she had been at all uncertain, the 
sound of his voice must have enraged her 
beyond endurance. She made an abrupt 
movement with her hands, and I saw her 
draw a bottle out of her muff. 

“Part of this is hazy to me, and then 
there are insignificant details that stand 
out clearly. For instance, when she took 
the stopper out of the bottle, I knew that 
it was not a cork, but glass. I can still 
hear it tinkle as she threw it on the side- 
walk. I had no idea of what was to hap- 
pen. My arms were lowered, and no in- 
stinct told me to raise them. When she 
threw the liquid in my face, I was defense- 
less. Even then I didn’t move. I felt 
nothing but a kind of oily wetness, trickling 
down my cheeks. It was several seconds 
before I was conscious of pain. With the 
first stinging pains I fainted. When I 
awoke, I came back to pain. I was in the 
hospital then.” 

She lowered her head. 

“T learned no details until two weeks 
later. Even then I couldn’t learn every- 
thing. It seems that Herbert’s wife disap- 
peared in the crowd, and that Herbert ac- 
companied me to the hospital. Then he 
must have gone to her apartment. I found 
out that they had separated before he met 
me; but evidently she wanted him, and was 
determined that no one else should have 
him. Poor, unhappy, jealous woman! 
Herbert went to her after he had left me. 
God knows what he intended to do or say. 
The man in the next apartment had been 
sitting up late that evening. He heard 
shots, and ran out into the corridor. 

“*T stood there listening for 2 moment,’ 
he told me afterward. 
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“ Then he tried the door. It was unm 
locked, and he went in. : 

“« There was a powdery smell,’ he said. 

“ He ran to the living room, and there 
he saw Herbert lying face down on the car- 
pet, and already dead. Herbert’s wife was 
still living, and she still held the revolver 
in her hand; but she wasn’t conscious. She 
died before morning.” 

Julia paused, and for the first time there 
entered into the simplicity of her recital a 
dark note of passion. 

“ But I lived!” she cried. “ It wasn’t in- 
tended that I should die! Why not?” 

Involuntarily young Meehan seized her 
hands, pressing them tightly in his own. 

“ What a bitter thought!” he exclaimed. 
“You must not say that! How terrible, 
if you had been a victim also!” 

His earnestness, so spontaneous and so 
sincere, moved her. His fingers, gripping 
her own so tightly, gave her a seductive 
sense of weakness, which she suddenly 
longed to yield to his superior strength. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

The young man’s eyes had fallen to her 
white arms, and to the slender wrists about 
which his fingers curved. In spite of every- 
thing, she was lovely! The scars were ef- 


faced, and he could see her features in all 
their previous perfection. 

Nevertheless, he pitied her. Even then, 
pity was mingled with the ardor that stirred - 


in his breast. Half with commiseration and 
half with passion, and with a further sense 
of her mystery, he drew her toward him. 

“‘ Because I love you!” he said. 

She wanted to free herself, for a terrible 
fear of the future possessed her; but she 
had not the strength to deny him. She had 
not the strength to deny her own want. 
Scalding tears brimmed her eyes as he 
kissed her. 

IV 


Now Julia sat in the moonlight, review- 
ing the past, and thinking how bitterly ac- 
curate had been her foresight of the present. 

From the moment of her cruel wounding, 
the scars had covered not only her face but 
her heart. At no time, even in her happi- 
est hours, had she been able to evoke a suf- 
ficient intensity of illusion to make her hap- 
piness complete; but even in spite of her 
doubts, in spite of her sense of fate, she 
might have put off the calamity. She need 
not have brought it upon herself just now. 
She herself had summoned it, had called it 
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to her own doors, when she had asked Alice, 
after the girl’s five years in Europe, to pay 
her a visit. 

Her lips parted, and she murmured 
aloud: 

“ But I thought of her as still a child!” 

She reviewed the awakening of her sus- 
picions, less than a week ago. She recalled 
the day—a day when she had been ill. She 
herself had persuaded her husband to take 
the girl for a drive alone. 

“The poor dear is bored to death,” she 
told him. “ Entertain her for an hour or 
two. If I lie down for a while, I'll feel 
better.” 

She could see once more his curious hesi- 
tation, which had not been significant to 
her then. He shrank from this chance. Al- 
ready he must have been afraid. Now 
Julia was amazed at her own blindness. 

Why had not her ever present doubts 
prompted her perceptions? Why had she 
been too dull to see that the young, sweet 
charm of Alice was already calling to How- 
ard Meehan in a soft but terribly compel- 
ling voice? 

He had resisted it—that she knew. He 
had striven, against the allure of that young 
face, to keep a grip upon his fidelity. No 
matter what happened, she could never 
despise him. There was nothing cheap or 
common in his emotions. He, who was still 
young, had felt the strong call of youth to 
his own youth—the call of an untainted, 
an unblemished youth, and yet, in spite of 
this, she knew that he had struggled before 
he yielded. 

On that day of her awakening Julia lay 
in her bed and heard the roar of the start- 
ing motor, and its diminishing purr as How- 
ard and the girl drove up the road together. 
Later she rose and went outdoors. She sat 
on the lawn, waiting for them to return. 
She thought of little Alice as she had been 
years before, a child. 

She smiled as she thought how Howard, 
in the beginning, had mistaken the child 
for her own daughter. 

“The same slenderness—a_ similar 
grace!” 

The memory of his words brought forth 
a sigh. Her own grace was departing, but, 
as if Alice were indeed her daughter, it was 
renewed in the young girl. 

Then, raising her eyes, she saw the mo- 
tor descending the hill. It swung into the 
drive. Her husband leaped from his seat 
and held out his hand to the girl. At that 
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instant Julia looked at Alice’s face. It was 
radiant! 

The vision of those widely opened eyes, 
of those parted lips, of the glow in those 
cheeks, renewed itself so vividly that Julia 
sprang from her chair, and, moving out of 
the patch of moonlight, stood motionlessly 
in the dusk. Her resignation to a necessary 
fate departed. Nothing was inevitable! 

Drawn half by a purpose and half by a 
malignant fascination, she moved toward 
the door and out into the hall. She must 
see at once the sleeping countenance of her 
antagonist, that she might measure her 
strength. 

Noiselessly she turned the knob of Alice’s 
door. It opened without a sound, and 
Julia entered the room like a ghost. The 
moonlight, reaching across the bed, fell 
upon the sleeping face, half turned to the 
pillow. 

A braid of golden hair, pale as flax in 
the moonlight, lay curled over the girl’s 
neck, which palpitated gently as she 
breathed. Her lips were closed, but, since 
they were faintly pouted, she seemed to be 
whispering. 

What secrets did she murmur in her 
dreams? Behind those closed eyelids, with 
the delicate fringe that scarcely touched 
her cheeks, what did she see? Sleeping, her 
youth was the more apparent, and the older 
woman, looking down at her face, was sud- 
denly immersed in a torrid current of hate 
and despair. 

She remembered that other woman, Her- 
bert Finlay’s wife, who must have watched 
her very much as she, in this moment, gazed 
at Alice. Was not that unhappy woman 
her sister in emotion, one with her now in 
dark, despairing passion? This flaunting 
challenge of youth and loveliness—neither 
she nor that other could brook it! 

With a feline stealth Julia moved toward 
the dressing table, whereon a pair of scis- 
sors glinted like a slender jewel. Her taut 
fingers closed about them, and once more 
she stood over the sleeping face. Why 
should fortune be more generous to this girl 
when it had been so cruel to herself? A 
few slashes upon those defenseless features, 
and the sharp blades would rip their charm 
away, as a veil is torn by heedless fingers! 

She bent down, she poised her hand 
above the motionless cheeks; but in that 
slumbering face she saw again the counte- 
nance of the child whom she had loved. 
She uttered a cry. 
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Alice awoke from her dream. Startled, 
she sat up in bed, gripping the covers with 
her hands. Some one, she thought, had 
passed through the door; but the room was 
empty, and there was no sound. 

Slowly she sank back on the pillow, and 
with a renewed sense of security she fell 
asleep once more. 


Vv 


Out on the lawn Howard Meehan strove 
to resolve his problem once and for all. He 
had thought that the presence of his sleep- 
ing wife, which he had sought a moment 
before in the bedroom, might restore the 
stanchness of his fidelity. Above every- 
thing, he loathed to hurt her. Why must 
he suffer in this terrible dilemma? 

All the yearning and profound desire that 
had come to him so lately—he had not 
willingly aroused it. Was it a thing inborn 
in himself, or had it shone forth from the 
radiant eyes of the girl, to be implanted by 
her glances in his heart? 

Her wide gray eyes—they were at once 
innocently transparent and as darkly fath- 
omless as the depths of the distant woods 
toward which he turned his gaze. The spell 
of her youth had entangled him insensibly. 
The silken threads had fallen so gently 
upon his heart that he knew nothing until, 
with a flutter, it beat ruinously enmeshed 
in the woven web of her allure. 

Yet he had not been lost until that after- 
noon when he drove out with Alice alone. 
Mentally he could reénact each detail of the 
excursion. Again he felt the girl’s soft hand 
in his as she descended from the car to 
pluck the buttercups that grew near the 
edge of the road. He saw her stoop over 
the flowers, a larger but not less exquisite 
flower herself. She arose, holding a single 
blossom delicately between her fingers. She 
was close to him. She held the flower be- 
neath his chin, and laughed at the upward 
reflection of the yellow light. 

Had the intoxicating perfume that he 
scented then exhaled from the flower or 
from her person? No, not the flower, for 
that was odorless. It had been the musk 
of her youth, the savor of her seductive- 
ness. She was irresistible then, nor could 
he any longer restrain his own impulse. 
She did not struggle when he kissed her. 
With closed eyes she received his lips, her 
head thrown back. 

And now she was returning to the city. 
To-morrow she was leaving them. 
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Yesterday, for the first time, she had 
mentioned Julia, and had made her first 
acknowledgment of that other presence that 
stood between them. 

“You mustn’t let her know!” she had 
whispered. 

Was this pity, or an instinctive caution? 
Neither, perhaps, or a blend of both. Alice 
was too innocent to know either the fullness 
of compassion or the necessity of conceal- 
ment. How sure she was! How certain 
that Meehan belonged to her, in spite of 
any other’s claim, and that he would follow 
and take her! 

Her youth, thought Meehan, suddenly— 
its innocence was hard and unperceiving. 
It was an instinctive grasping for happiness, 
without a thought of how her felicity, and 
his,, might thrust like a knife at Julia’s 
heart. 

“ You must not let her know!” 

Suddenly, with a start of cynical fear, 
Meehan seemed to hear the words being 
repeated at some future time with reference 
to himself. Wouldn’t the time come when 
Alice might turn to youth, as he was turn- 
ing now? 

Julia—ah, happily, Julia knew nothing 
yet! To-morrow she might know every- 
thing. If, after Alice was gone, he found 
her absence unbearable, he would be forced 
to confess his secret. Clairvoyantly he saw 
Julia’s pale, pitiful face go as white as the 
scars upon it. Was there any passion in 
the world, any need of youth and loveliness, 
that could justify him in inflicting upon 
her this second cruel hurt? 

Meehan sprang up from the bench. At 
last he had decided. His commiseration 
had triumphed over every other emotion. 
Youth, he told himself, was mad, its appeal 
was a heady intoxicant, but that would 
pass, whereas the emotion that had drawn 
him to Julia ten years before persisted and 
still held him. Perhaps he had never loved 
her—that is, with any untainted abandon. 
Perhaps, in the presence of little Alice, he 
had felt that pagan sort of seduction for the 
first time; but his enduring pity was strong- 
er than love, embodying, as it did, an im- 
perishable affection. At last the choice was 
obvious and plain! 

He went indoors and silently ascended 
the stairs. 

When he entered the bedroom, he saw 
that Julia’s eyes were open. She had moved 
to the edge of the bed. 

“* Awake?” he asked very gently. 
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He took her hands and pressed them. 
She could not move, a strange torpor pos- 
sessed her, but she understood that Meehan 
had chosen. Something, she knew not 
what, had won for her! 

How tired she was, how weary! 


She was 
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almost lacking in the strength to be glad. 
Looking up at Meehan, as he held her 
hands, it puzzled her to see how happily 
he was smiling. He was happy because no 
new hurt had come to Julia. She did not 
know! 















ARLY May on the Tha-anni saw the 
barrens clear of snow and the river 
of ice. Endless strings and V’s of 

high, honking water fowl had come out of 
the south. Along the borders of sodden 
muskeg lakes, weaving rookeries were set- 
tling down, with clackering quarrels over 
mates and feeding grounds, to the business 
of brooding. The exotic growth of the 
poppy was variegating the barren gray with 
riotous colors. 

The chinook that blew steadily from the 
south was warm and sweet-scented. Long 
since the traverse of the caribou had passed 
to the north; and the white whale herds 
that wintered in the bay had gone to their 
summer feeding grounds in boreal waters. 

One May morning, on a lake-fed tribu- 
tary of the Tha-anni, two fox puppies lagged 
behind their mother, a sly red lady who 
was frantically bustling her litter into her 
den on a sunny clay bank—the hole of an 
ousted marmot. The parent and the other 
six disappeared into the subterranean domi- 
cile; but the two puppies that were digging 
furiously after a mouse in a paunrat clump, 
two hundred yards away, refused to follow. 
Only that morning had they had their first 
taste of hunting for themselves, and the 
zest of it was stronger than parental warn- 
ing of danger. 

One of them was a red, faintly streaked 
with silver king hairs which told of patch 
blood. The other was a fuzzy little black, 
a rare jet from the pointed tip of his nose to 
the end of his brush. With his ears sharply 
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THE TALE OF A WILDERNESS DWELLER ON WHOSE LIFE A 
HEAVY PRICE WAS SET 


By William Byron Mowery 






erect, his sagacious eyes sparkling, and his 
head twisted sidewise, to see that the mouse 
did not escape between his feet as he dug, 
he looked innocent of the ruin which his 
four-figure price was to bring whichever 
way he turned. 

It was the telltale hairs from his first 
three-month shedding which brought Emile 
Carron, the Cree breed, to dig out the den. 
The morning before, Carron had passed the 
sunny bank on his way to take up traps 
along his fur path. A glance at fresh 
bones, feathers, and rabbit fur told him of 
a fox with litter. He would have gone 
straight on, but his beady eyes caught sight 
of a little tuft of black hair clinging to a 
gnawed root. 

Cunningly, disturbing nothing, he went 
straight on; but he took up no more traps 
that day. Instead, he spent the time until 
the next morning in sharpening digging 
tools and weaving a cage of heather willow. 
It was against the code of the fur path to 
destroy a female with a litter. Old men of 
the Cree spoke mysteriously of a Manitou 
law against such a killing; but Emile Car- 
ron was burning for the money that a live 
black puppy would bring. 

When the black baby fox and his red 
brother were first aware of danger, the 
breed was between them and their den. 
Over his shoulder he carried a shovel, an 
iron-shod gaff, and a long stick for a 
“ twister.” Under his arm was the cage. 

Little wilderness wizards that they were, 
the two puppies froze at sight and smell of 


















man. Against the tinted paunrat, the red 
puppy was invisible, even at a few paces, 
so well did his coloring match the marsh 
thickets and muskeg foliage; but the little 
black fellow was an anomaly, a slip-up of 
nature, and with no conceivable color 
scheme would his glossy coat blend. The 
roving eyes of the Cree would spot him at 
the faintest move he made; but in spite of 
their fear, which urged them to streak for 
the den before it was too late, the two pup- 
pies froze in their tracks. Not even when 
the gray mouse quirked out of its hole and 
jumped over the black puppy’s fore legs 
did he move a fraction of a wink. 

In short order Carron had dug in to the 
barrel-like nest, and was eagerly using his 
twister. Out came a yapping red puppy, 
its fur caught in the split end of the stick. 
The breed rasped out an ugly word, knocked 
the little fellow’s head against a rock, and 
tossed its quivering body out on the fresh 
dirt. 

Out came another and another, to suffer 
the fate of the first. The mother fox put 
up a stiff fight in the hole, but the twister 
wrapped its prong in her long fur, and she 
was dragged out. Carron wasted a car- 
tridge from his belt gun when he saw that 
whatever black blood was in the litter had 
come from the male fox. Her carcass was 
tossed aside. 

He probed for the other puppies. One 
by one they were pulled out, examined 
hastily, knocked on the head, and cast in 
the dirt, till all the six who had followed 
their mother into the den were slain. 

When he made sure that the nest was 
cleaned out, and that the hole led no far- 
ther, the breed straightened up. His face, 
with its straggly beard and its undertone of 
coppery bronze, was lurid with anger. 

“ Sapristi chien!” \e growled. “ Que 
donc? Be sure I saw de black puppy hairs. 
I could not mistake. Que diable? Where 
eez heem?” 

Across his mind flitted the Cree legend, 
but he dismissed it with a snarl of disap- 
pointed rage. He looked around in the wil- 
low and aspen thickets, as if knowing that 
the black cub hovered close by; but the 
two puppies, lying nose to ground, did not 
even bat their twinkling eyes. 

The breed made a great to-do at leaving 
the den, and hid in a clump of firs, a hun- 
dred yards away, where he could watch the 
bank; but all unknowingly the wily cubs 
were directly in his wind. They did not 
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move until, at sundown, Carron, with a 
string of objurgations, left his hiding and 
strode homeward, baffled and enraged, but 
knowing that a fortune had somehow 
slipped through his fingers. 


II 


Tue black puppy, after his color had 
brought ruin and death for this first time, 
mourned very briefly over his wantonly 
slain kith. He and his red playmate were 
too busy getting food and eluding their 
many enemies. 

Though scarcely three months old, they 
had already learned some lessons of the 
game of life. They knew how to watch 
till the king eider left its nest, and then to 
run and scoop up its big white egg. They 
learned where to bite a wild fowl so that it 
would not flop and make a noise. They 
learned that grubs were good to eat, and 
that a diet of mice was not. 

Both of them, but especially the black 
puppy, whose color constantly was betray- 
ing him, learned to keep an eye upward for 
the eagle and black gyrfalcon by day, and 
for the gray muskeg owl by night. They 
knew how to elude the barren ground wolf 
by a water trail, or by slipping into a hoary 
marmot den. 

After getting thrashed and soused in the 
water till he was more dead than alive, the 
black puppy learned to leave the nest of 
the trumpeter swan severely alone; but of 
all the lessons that the teeming marshland 
brought home to them in three months, the 
fear of man had been implanted most in- 
delibly. 

Carron went in to Fort Churchill with 
his fur, but instead of staying for a drink- 
ing orgy, as he usually did, he hurried back 
to his shack of split logs. He spent the 
long summer days of almost continual sun 
in an effort to locate the young fox. He 
knew it was not his eyes, but luck, which 
had deceived him when he dug out the den. 
So sure of this was he that he hunted the 
river valley indefatigably for more than two 
months before getting a glimpse of the 
black cub. 

Even then it was by sheer luck that he 
located the young fox and cornered it. The 
pair of cubs, who always hunted, played, 
and slept together, had waded and swum 
across a strip of bottom land to a rocky 
island where the small river emptied into 
the Tha-anni. On the island the rookeries 
of golden-winged plover, Eskimo curlew, 
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and blue-winged teal made fat hunting; and 
the rocks, with whistling pig holes under 
them, offered scores of safe coverts. 

The pair remained on the island, and 
were caught there when a week of heavy 
rain storms, with sleety northwesters, flood- 
ed the river. 

The Cree landed on the island one day, 
and saw tracks of half-grown foxes. Watch- 
ing from a far bank of the Tha-anni, he 
spotted the black cub that evening. He 
saw it rolling about on the sand with its red 
playmate. 

His eyes boggled. Already he was 
drowning himself in “ permit” at a free- 
trader station down the bay coast. 

“ Sapristi chien!” he exulted. “ Now 
you go eento ze cage! An’ ze ozzer fox, 
I shoot heem for that I watch two mont’s 
for nutting!” 

That night Carron lit a big fire and 
camped on the island at the point where it 
approached the other bank most closely. 
He knew the nature of the barren ground 
fox well enough to be sure that the cubs 
would not try to swim more than a dozen 
strokes. 

The next morning he set about his 
scheme ruthlessly. The unhatched eggs 
from the island rookeries were thrown into 
the water. The young birds were killed 
and tossed so far out that the current could 
not whirl them back to the sand. The old- 
er birds were shot or frightened away. 
There were no rabbits or mice to be found 
on the island. 

After he was certain that he had made a 
clean sweep of everything that would afford 
food, the Cree strung out his baited traps, 
confident that hunger would drive the black 
fox into them before the river went down 
to normal. 

For three nights the puppies did not stir 
out of their rock covert. The leaping fire 
was too close. In the daytime they heard 
the heavy-footed man searching among the 
bowlders for fresh signs. 

On the fourth night hunger drove them 
out. They came directly to one of the bait- 
ed sets—a plucked willow grouse dangling 
from a bent alder. 

When the Cree reckoned that they were 
but half-grown foxes with half-grown in- 
stincts of wariness, he had reckoned wrong. 
They had had their schooling early. They 
licked their chops hungrily, but kept at a 
safe distance from the trap—and from all 
the others that night. 
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The next morning Carron saw their fresh 
tracks and knew that they had outguessed 
him. He burned his traps in a fire of ever- 
green boughs, and reset them. That night 
one was sprung, and the hairs left in it were 
black. 

With all his cunning the breed made dou- 
ble sets—water sets baited with fish, and 
jumping sets where the foxes leaped from 
one bank to another. 

It was in one of these last that the red 
playmate was taken. The black puppy 
leaped across a ditch, smelled the warning 
scent ‘before he lit, and with a flip of his 
brush swerved in mid air to escape the 
danger; but the red puppy caught the scent 
too late. The cruel jaws of a trap closed 
over his leg, and he crouched for a moment 
in terror. 

The black fox nosed his playmate; ran 
off a little way and waited for him; ran 
back and nosed him again, while the little 
red fellow lunged against the chain and bit 
the steel jaws of the trap. 

His shrill yapping brought the Cree run- 
ning. Panic-stricken, the black fox circled 
to the sand beach. Impelled by fear of the 
man, of the island, and of the strange thing 
which held his brother, he overcame his 
hereditary fear of water and swam silently 
toward the other bank. There he waited 
until morning, lonely for the playmate who 
did not come. 

III 


Earty in September the water fowl be- 
gan rising over the muskeg in long V’s and 
disappearing south. When the first snow 
northeaster came, in the middle of October, 
only ptarmigan, mice, and snow rabbits 
were left. November and December were 
months of whirling winds and blinding 
snowstorms that leveled the billowy muskeg 
and climbed over the tops of the dwarf 
banksias. 

By midwinter the black fox was fully 
grown, but still smaller than his red play- 
mate would have been. His range was 
along the river, from the portage trail at 
height of land down to its confluence with 
the Tha-anni. 

In drogues of wind-gnarled spruces he 
lay in wait beside padded runs of the big 
snow rabbits. In thickets of larch the 
ptarmigan roosted low to escape the soft- 
winged owls. If he missed his spring, the 
black fox followed his ptarmigan through 
the cold moonlight to the snowdrift into 
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which it inevitably p!unged when disturbed 
at night. 

In fissures of the high rock cliff that 
skirted the valley were scampering mice and 
toothsome lemmings; and along this rock 
cliff were the fox beds of Emile Carron, 
who never for a day had given up the quest 
of the black beauty, or relinquished his hot 
desire to take him alive, and thereby double 
his price. Often, when the dainty tracks of 
the fox swerved wide past a trap which 
had been setting for weeks, until no scent 
or signs lingered, the Cree thought of the 
legend he had heard in Athabasca forest 
lodges. 

It was shortly after midwinter that two 
other hunters appeared in the river valley, 
searching for new fur paths. They came 
separately, one near the portage, the other 
down beside the Tha-anni. After the man- 
ner of Tinnehs, they made skin lodges, but 
often, when afternoon dark caught them, 
they slept in the spruce drogues, blanketed 
beside a handful of fire and braving the 
fierce lash and paralyzing cold of a January 
blizzard. 

Very careful they were to set no traps 
within a pipe walk of the Cree who had 
been there before them. That was all the 
wilderness law demanded. The open spaces 
belonged to the Manitou. No one had a 
right to call an unoccupied territory his 
own, save for a pipe walk on either side of 
his fur path. 

But Carron saw red at the possibility of 
the black fox—his fox—being taken by an- 
other. Time after time that winter he had 
followed its track in the snow. He knew 
that it often ranged over the ground where 
the Tinnehs had tailed their traps. 

They were wizards with traps, those Tin- 
nehs. The Cree was mortally certain that 
once they suspected a black fox was in the 
valley, it would be theirs. They had no 
evil luck dogging them from breaking a law. 
Luck had played against him twice. He 
was baffled, morose. 

Late one afternoon, just before a storm, 
Emile Carron crept out of a spruce drogue 
in the lower valley and approached the cliff. 
Below him the tops of the tallest spruces 
came but halfway up the face of the rock. 
It was a sheer drop of two hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Across a narrow chasm in the cliff, to 
save a steep climb or a long detour, the 
Tinneh had flung a thong ladder. With the 
dull side of his skinning knife the Cree 


sawed patiently at the leading thongs till 
they hung by only a frayed remnant. The 
damage looked like the work of a rubbing 
rock. 

Later, when the blizzard stopped, he 
went back. Something of superstitious fear 
in his make-up kept him from going close 
to the death trap and from looking over the 
cliff. There was no need. The ladder was 
broken, and one end whipped free against 
the rock. 

An ugly grin of satisfaction lit up Car- 
ron’s face. He turned down the valley to 
the lodge of his victim, and took away the 
furs that the Tinney had caught. 

In the upper end of the valley he had to 
lie in waiting several days before he could 
plan a certain death for the other Tinneh. 
Again, just before an obliterating blizzard, 
he set his man trap. In the path where the 
Tinneh walked across a swift channel in 
the river, he cut out a good-sized block of 
ice. Over the opening he laid just enough 
dead larch sprouts to support the covering 
of snow. 


After he had taken the second Tinneh’s 
furs from his lodge, Carron could give every 
moment to the trail of the black fox. He 
hunted him with rifle on moonlit nights. 
He set snares for him. Once, during a week 
of still weather, he tracked him with the 
dogged persistence of a carcajou, night and 
day, without sleeping. Long since he had 
given up hope of ever catching the black in 
traps of steel. 

Before the first chinook blew from the 
south, Carron discovered that the fox had 
mated. He knew this from seeing a pair 
of tracks always running side by side. ‘It 
fanned his hopes. The black might not be 
caught by himself, but the red female would 
be easy. Then, with her as a lure— 


He caught her in a lemming cave. Out- 
side, the snow was padded down where the 
dog fox had faithfully stayed till the break 
of day and the coming of the man. Two 
traps held her so that she could not strug- 
gle. She was unhurt, and already big with 
an unborn litter. 

With a rope of small braided wire the 
Cree tied her inside the cave. At the mouth 
he set a dozen traps, carelessly leaving 
many signs. Then, four steps away, he 
made the real set with all the cunning of a 
dozen years on the fur path—just one set. 
He knew better than to make another, 
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The next morning Emile Carron gloated 
over the rare prize for which he had worked 
a year and murdered two men. He laughed 
hoarsely at the frantic struggles of the black 
fox, and at memory of his superstitious 
fears of the Cree legend. 

He went into the cave and raised his belt 
gun to shoot the female, but a thought 
stayed him. Her litter would half be 
patches, with perhaps a single black puppy. 
The cage was big enough for two. Zar! 
For why not take both animals down with 
him to Churchill? 


IV 


THE ice went out that night. In another 
day the river was clear, though still high 
and turbulent. At any other time Carron 
would have waited until it was safe; but 
with the foxes caged he was in furious haste 
to get to Churchill. 

Those wild things died easily in confine- 
ment. Indeed, he could see the woeful dif- 
ference that a single day of imprisonment 
had made in them. They were used to 
open spaces. A cage, or even the run of a 
fox farm, was insufferable. Once he got 


them to Churchill, let them die—and let 


the buyer lose! 

He set out one afternoon in his canoe, 
with the wicker cage by his feet, where he 
could guard against gnawing. By dark he 
had dropped fifteen miles down the river, 
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and could hear the last falls above its con- 
fluence with the Tha-anni. 

He paddled on swiftly, when he should 
have stopped. He was anxious to get past 
the portage that night. 

It was barely light enough for him to see 
the steep clay bank where he always land- 
ed. He was in the clutch of white water 
before his terrible mistake broke upon him 
—hbefore he saw that the ice had torn and 
ripped away the narrow portage path 
against the clay bank. There was no land- 
ing against the sheer face. His canoe spun 
in a swirl and shot down the chute. Above 
the lip of the falls it smashed upon a rock 
and upset. 

Emile Carron was no swimmer. 


The cage lashings broke when it hit the 
jumble of bowlders below the falls. One 
whole side was smashed in, but the pliant 
heather willows saved the foxes from being 
dashed to death. 

Imprisoned under the churning water, the 
black fox fought madly and blindly. With 
a last convulsive tear he ripped out the 
broken side of the wicker cage. Gasping, 
he struggled to the surface. His red mate 
followed. 

The water below the jumble of granite 
bewlders was quiet. With a dozen weak 
strokes they swam ashore into a thicket of 
water willows. 





WHEN PSYCHE SMILES 


Waoe’er has been where Psyche dwells 
Will not dwell more with men, 

Whoe’er has wandered through her dells 
Will wander there again. 

A glimpse is caught among the trees 
Of roguish eyes aglow, 

And Pan is piping melodies 
Where silent waters flow. 


Whoe’er has seen the nymphs at play 
Will toil no more for gold; 

Whoe’er has danced with them in May 
Will nevermore grow old. 

The world will seem a paltry thing, 
And only love worth while, 

And always, when there comes the spring, 
He'll dream of Psyche’s smile! 


William Wallace Whitelock 
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A STORY OF THE GOOD AND EVIL IN THE LIFE OF A SMALL 
AMERICAN TOWN 


By Louis Lacy Stevenson 


Author of “ Big Game,” etc. 


HE scene of the story is the small Ohio town of Unionville, and its characters are typical 
members of such a community—Judge Browne, the leading citizen of the place; Mr. Burns, 
president of the Union National Bank; Charlie Mechant and Tom Spiers, tellers at the 

bank; Gabriel White, the town marshal; and Will Wilson, who runs a gambling house which 
Mayor Valley protects for political reasons. Another is a stranger who drifts into town, and who 


the Snake Feeder, because his tall, thin frame suggests one of the winged insects 


more generally known as dragon flies or darning needles. Chancing to meet Judge Browne, the 
Snake Feeder makes mysterious threats against the magistrate, which seem to terrify him; but 
nothing further develops, the stranger staying on quietly at the St. George Hotel, apparently with 
nothing to do except to drink more whisky than is good for him. 

Another newcomer in Unionville is a rough fellow known as the Red Man, who takes up his 
quarters in an abandoned shack in the shabby district down by the river. 

The story is told by a high school boy, who shares many adventures with his two friends, 
Dewey and Squank. Just now he is the victim of a tragedy—he has been dismissed by his sweet- 


heart, pretty Mamie Merrill. 
Ix 


HE fall came, school opened, and I 
got my long trousers. I was a fresh- 
man in the high school, and there- 

fore grown up; but there was a blight on 
my life that no attainment could erase. 

I tried and tried to see Mamie Merrill. 
Night after night I walked by her house, 
my hands and face scrubbed, my shoes 
shined, my hair combed. When my new 
suit was delivered, the first time I had it 
on, I strolled up and down in front of her 
house. 

On my third trip I glimpsed her on the 
front porch, and hurried forward eagerly; 
but as soon as she saw me she went inside 
and closed the door. It was all over. 
Never again would I see those pure agate 
glints dance in her eyes; and it was my 
fault! 

I made up my mind to discuss the situa- 
tion with the Snake Feeder, but the Snake 
Feeder had gone back to the South Side. 
I saw him in front of the Good Luck sev- 
eral times, and tried to attract his atten- 
tion, but apparently he did not see me. 
It was a battle I had to fight alone. 


I did not dare let Dewey and Squank 
know about it. They were good friends, 
but they would not have understood. 

Furthermore, Dewey was acting peculiar- 
ly. He didn’t go around with Squank and 
me as much as he did before we were in 
high school. He dressed better, and was 
cleaner, and his shoes were always black- 
ened. He even got himself a purple shirt 
and a red tie. Several times, when Squank 
and I went walking in the evening, he re- 
fused to go, though in the past he had al- 
ways wanted to tramp around the town. 
It was very strange. He wasn’t interested 
in girls—or, at least, he said he wasn’t. 

Now and then we encountered the Red 
Man, who had failed to keep his word 
about shaking the dust of the town from his 
feet. He worked occasionally in White’s 
sawmill, but spent most of his time loafing 
on the South Side. When he wasn’t stand- 
ing in front of some saloon, the woman 
generally followed him, walking a few 
steps behind like a broken-spirited dog, her 
head down, and that everlasting sunbonnet 
concealing her face. 

The calico dress she wore when she came 
to Unionville became more and more faded, 
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but she never changed it. Still, it was al- 
ways neat and clean, and there was some- 
thing about her that made us think she did 
not belong in the company of the Red Man. 
That may have been imagination, however. 

One day we heard her say something to 
her man, and we were struck by the quality 
of her voice and enunciation. Her tones 
were full and deep, with a peculiar reso- 
nance, and her grammar—we knew much 
about grammar then — was as perfect as 
that of Professor North, our English teach- 
er. She didn’t use the slipshod construc- 
tion common in Unionville, and she didn’t 
omit the final letter of words ending in “ g.” 

Though she reminded us of a dog follow- 
ing her master, the Red Man did not like 
dogs. Whenever a stray cur came within 
range, he booted it out into the street, and 
he laughed if the animal limped away yeip- 
ing. The woman cringed. 

“I wish Gabriel White would see him do 
that!” said Squank indignantly, as the Red 
Man kicked a poor little pup, evidently 
lost, that had come to him fawning. “ Ga- 
briel would pull the fellow for cruelty to 
animals!” 

“T’'ll bet he beats his woman,” I added. 

“ She acts like it,” affirmed Squank. 

The woman, who did not hear our con- 
versation, picked up the little dog and pet- 
ted it, and it licked her hand. 

“ Put that cur down!” snapped the Red 
Man. 


She stood as if she would defy him, but. 


he took a step toward her, and she obeyed. 

The judge, court having adjourned for 
the noon recess, came along at that mo- 
ment. The Red Man shifted his position 
so that he blocked the corner, and, refusing 
to give ground, forced the judge to walk 
around him. The judge looked surprised, 
for he was accustomed to being granted a 
clear path, but he did not say anything. 

The Red Man grinned. The red rims 
around his eyes were more prominent than 
usual. 

The detour made the judge pass very 
close to the woman. To give him room, 
she drew herself against the wall of Win- 
ters’s store and turned her face away. De- 
spite her effort, however, the judge was 
forced to brush against her. As he did so, 
she flinched. He hesitated slightly, possi- 
bly meaning to apologize, but kept on walk- 
ing without saying anything, though he 
turned his head to look back several times 
on his way up the street. She did not look 
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at him, but the judge did meet the scarlet- 
rimmed eyes of the Red Man. 

The Red Man laughed a creaking, rasp- 
ing laugh like the closing of a rusty gate. 
With a quick movement he seized the arm 
of the woman and jerked her toward him 
violently. 

“Trying to make a catch, eh? The 
most prominent and respected man in 
Unionville, too! Made him turn around 
and look at you, didn’t you? I’ve a great 
mind to mash in your face!” 

“ Jim,” she replied in that full-throated 
voice, in which there wasn’t a tremor, “I 
didn’t do anything except give him room to 
pass. You know that!” 

I felt Squank move. I put my hand on 
his arm. Squank could fight, but, as the 
Red Man had dropped his fist, it would be 
no use causing trouble right on the square. 

“ But he did a lot of looking,” continued 
the Red Man. “I'll let it go this time. 
Gimme a dollar!” 

She took a worn purse from her pocket. 
He opened it, removed a bill, which he 
placed in his shirt front, and handed the 
purse back. 

“Get on to your tubs!” he snarled. 
“T’ve got a little celebrating to do, and I 
don’t want to be bothered with you.” 

The Red Man hurried to the South Side, 
followed by the silent woman. She had to 
pass the South Side to go to the ramshackle 
house down by the river. 

After I had eaten, I went through the 
alley, intending to whistle to Squank. 
About a half a block down I saw a couple. 
It was Dewey and Mamie Merrill. They 
were walking closely together, though the 
sidewalk was wide, and he was carrying her 
books! 

I didn’t go to school. Careless of what 
might happen, I walked boldly around the 
square. The Red Man came out of the 
Owl Saloon and went up Will Wilson’s 
stairway. The Snake Feeder was nowhere 
in sight. 

Disconsolate, the world crashing about 
my ears, I wandered to the river, and sat 
on the bank. Thinking dark thoughts, I 
watched the leaves and chips float by. The 
river was low, and ugly mud flats showed. 
The water was slimy and oily. 

I couldn’t endure inaction, so I walked 
along the bank for some distance. Then I 
sat down again and considered the situa- 
tion, endeavoring to organize my chaotic 
thoughts. 








I made up my mind to go away and leave 
Unionville forever. There was no future 
in that town. I would go to Detroit and 
find a job. Treachery was bad enough, 
but double treachery was unforgivable. 
Perhaps, in new surroundings, the wound 
that had been inflicted in my heart would 
heal. Still, I doubted it. - 

The sound of a pump startled me. In 
my state of mind I hadn’t realized that I 
was so close to the Red Man’s house. His 
woman was filling the wash tubs. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, but 
the sun’s rays were slanting when I got up. 
Coming down the path, I almost ran into 
Martha Green, the judge’s housekeeper. 

“T’se sick,” she was explaining to the 
Red Man’s woman; “ an’ Mrs. Petralis’s 
hiahed girl tole me you done washin’.” 

‘I do,” replied the other woman, stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“You do dis basket fo’ me, honey, an’ 
Ah’ll gib you a dollah. De misery in mah 
back is powahful bad, but I’se awful par- 
ticulah. Dese heah clo’es belongs to de 
jedge. They has to be did jest so.” 

“To whom do they belong?” 

“To de jedge—Jedge Browne. Ain’t 
you heard ob him? Ev’ybody knows him. 
He’s de biggest man in Unionville—de big- 
gest man in de whole worl’, Ah guess!” 

The Red Man’s woman clutched the 
doorpost. 

“I’m sorry, but I am unable to wash 
those clothes for you,” she said slowly. 
“I’m ill myself.” 

Then she closed the door. Grumbling 
and complaining, Martha picked up her 
basket. 

‘An’ Ah come all de way down heah,” 
she muttered indignantly. ‘“ Po’ white 
trash, an’ uppity!” 

Still dazed and confused, I went home. 
An invitation to the opening dance of the 
Fleur de Lis Club was lying at my plate. 
To receive such an invitation was an honor, 
and a short time before I had been worry- 
ing for fear I might not be included in the 
list. I had never been invited to a club 
dance before, but now I was in high school, 
and was qualified. 

Mamie Merrill was the girl I had planned 
to take, and that afternoon I had caught 
her with Dewey. My appetite suddenly 
deserted me. 


“ Guess that boy must be in love,” said - 


father. “ He isn’t eating a thing.” 


Mother gave him one of her looks, and 
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he didn’t pursue the subject further. I was 
mighty grateful to her. 

Right after supper I took my books and 
went to my room. I tried hard, but I 
couldn’t study. All I could think about 
was Mamie Merrill. 

Suddenly my mood changed. If she 
wanted Dewey, she could have him. At 
the end of the term I would leave Union- 
ville, go out into the world, and become 
famous. I would study law, as the Snake 
Feeder had advised, and possibly some day 
I would be a judge. Wouldn’t it be grand 
if Dewey should come up before me? 

Again my feeling changed. Her hair was 
so soft and brown! There was such a 
sweetness about her! Her eyes were pure 
and clean. Perhaps she had met Dewey 
accidentally. Perhaps she felt more kindly 
toward me. Tossing my books away, and 
stuffing the invitation in my pocket, I 
grabbed my cap and almost ran to her 
house. 

She wasn’t on the porch, but I didn’t 
walk past. Instead, I went to the front 
door and rang the bell. 

Luck was with me, for Mamie answered 
it; but she didn’t smile when she saw me. 
Her attitude was one of frozen politeness. 

“ Well?” she asked coldly. 

“ Mamie—”’ I began. 

“ Miss Merrill!” 

“ Miss Merrill, then. May I have the 
pleasure of your company at the Fleur de 
Lis dance?” 

“I have another invitation.” 

“ Dewey?” I gasped. 

“Such a question is impertinent.” 

Crushed utterly, I left the porch. I don’t 
know yet how I got down the three steps 
leading to the walk, but I found myself in 
the street, traveling rapidly down town. 
The end had come, indeed! 

Nelly Miller stopped me as I walked by 
her gate, unseeing, uncaring, overloaded 
with misery. 

“Come in for a moment, if you have 
time,” she said in a distraught manner. “ I 
want to ask you something.” 

I had time—nothing but time, so I went 
through the gate and sat down on the porch 
with her. She had been crying, for her 
eyes were red and there were tears in her 
voice. After we sat down, she remained 
silent until I began to fidget. 

“You mustn’t tell anybody that I have 
talked to you about this,” she began, twist- 
ing her fingers. “Oh, it is too terrible!” 
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She sobbed. I was helpless. I didn’t 
know what to do. They were the kind of 
sobs that hurt. 

After she had wiped her eyes until her 
handkerchief was a little wet ball, she con- 
trolled herself, and started again. 

“ Have you heard anything about Charlie 
Mechant and me?” 

I had not. I had been too busy with my 
own affairs. 

*“ No,” I responded truthfully. 

Still she didn’t seem to be relieved. 

“It is so horrible, I thought I would kill 
myself!” she burst out again. “It’s all 
over town. Mrs. Jimminson told Mrs. Pe- 
tralis, and Mrs. Petralis told my mother. 
Charlie said something—” 

She stopped again, sobbing once more, 
but she didn’t need to continue. A great 
light revealed things to me. That poker 
game on the river bank—Charlie Mechant’s 
plea for ten dollars—the leering remark of 
Will Wilson. Doc Jimminson was there, 
and heard all that was said. He had told 
his wife, the greatest gossip in Unionville. 

Hot indignation burned me. Young as 
I was, I understood what gossip meant in 
that town. Once besmirched, there was no 
hope. 
I could have killed Charlie Mechant, Will 
Wilson, and Doc Jimminson. I liked Nelly 
Miller. She was a good girl, even if she 
couldn’t decide on one beau. She was a 
lot older than I, but, if it hadn’t been for 
Mamie Merrill, I might have been jealous 
of Charlie. Then there was Tom Spiers, 
and I liked Tom Spiers. 

“You don’t believe it, do you?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“ Nelly, it’s a dirty lie,” I replied with 
conviction. “I know—” 

I stopped, the thought of Will Wilson 
and his gun in my mind. 

“ What do you know?” she persisted. 

“T can’t tell you, Nelly.” 

She caught my hand. 

“ Please do, please do, please do!” she 
pleaded, her voice nervous. “ You don’t 
know what a thing like this means to a girl 
in Unionville!” 

“T can’t tell you, but maybe I can help 


She squeezed my fingers until they hurt. 
“Tf you do, I'll be your friend for life! 


I’m desperate. I have never been gossiped 
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her fingers over her face. “ And what will 
Tom Spiers think?” she groaned. 

“Tom Spiers won’t believe it.” 

I felt justified in saying that, because I 
knew Tom. He would not convict a girl 
without proof, and in Nelly’s case it would 
have to be absolute proof. 

My assertion seemed to comfort Nelly 
as she sat there silent, a tear gleaming in 
each eye. She was so pitiful that my heart 
went out to her. 

“T’m a friend of yours,” I whi 

“ I know you are,” she replied. “ I know 
something about your troubles, too. If I 
can help you with Mamie Merrill, I'll do 
it gladly.” 

It was my turn to be grateful; but then 
there was that refusal of my invitation. I 
was sunk there, and I told Nelly so. 

“ Would you like to take me?” she asked 
gently. “I wouldn’t go with Charlie Me- 
chant, because of this talk; and it wouldn’t 
be fair to go with Tom, though he hasn’t 
asked me yet, and probably won’t, now.” 

“He will ask you; but I would be glad 
to go with you. You are awfully pretty.” 

She smiled a wan little smile. 

“IT guess we understand one another,” 
she replied. 

My mind was somewhat easier, but I 
didn’t feel like going home to study, so 
when I left Nelly 1 walked around the 
square. There was a great commotion on 
the South Side. 

The Red Man had little Jake Holton 
down, and was kneeling on him and beat- 
ing Jake’s face with his big fists, though 
several men were trying to pull him off. 
Snarling and growling, the Red Man con- 
tinued to punch away, though some one 
shouted a warning, until Gabriel White 
caught him by the nape of his neck and 
jerked him back. The Red Man uttered a 
sound like the bark of a dog, and tried to 
free himself; but when he saw in whose 
clutch he was, he subsided. 

“ Don’t club me, officer, and I’ll go with 
you!” he whined. 

Gabriel White removed his nippers from 
his belt, and, fastening the wrist of the Red 
Man, led him to the calaboose, the Red 
Man swaying and using his feet clumsily. 
Before placing him in one of the little box- 
like cells, the marshal searched the prisoner 
and removed a big bundle of bills from his 


about before, and I have looked down on -pocke 


girls who were talked about. I can’t, 
now!” She dropped my hand and placed 


R. 
“ Pinched on my lucky day!” hiccuped 
the Red Man. “I ran four bits up as high 
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as the courthouse steeple in a stud game, 
and then I get put into a crate!” 

With that, he lay down on the grated 
iron bed and started to snore, the odor of 
whisky chokingly heavy. 

“A bad citizen!” remarked Gabriel 
White, as I walked out with him, and I 
agreed. 

After I got home, I lay awake a long 
time trying to think up a way to keep my 
word with Nelly Miller. After going over 
every possible plan, and a lot that weren’t 
possible, though I wished they were, I 
reached just one conclusion. 

I would have to make Charlie Mechant 
awful mad, and, in addition, I might get 
myself killed. Still, I had given my word, 
and I couldn’t break it. The way things 
were, it wouldn’t make much difference to 
me if I was shot, if I could save her repu- 
tation. The world hadn’t been kind to me, 
but I wouldn’t let that stand in the way of 
a good deed. 

As soon as the Union National opened 
the next morning, I was there. Charlie 
Mechant didn’t seem glad to see me. His 
face was drawn and his eyes were dull. It 
was evident that he had been out late the 
night before—probably playing cards up in 
Will Wilson’s. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
when I stopped at his window, instead of 
going on to Tom’s. 

“I’m going to tell the judge about that 
poker game up the river that night,” I said. 

Charlie clutched the ledge on which the 
piles of bills and rows of silver were lying. 

“ You are?” he asked, his jaw sagging. 

“T am, unless—” 

He recovered before I could finish. 

“ Blackmail, eh? I didn’t think it of 
you; but you’ve come to the wrong place, 
young man. Do you remember what Will 
Wilson told you? You know his record. 
Get to hell out of here, before I throw you 
out! I’m not as easy as you thought.” 

His words made me see red, but I con- 
trolled myself. 

“T am going to the judge unless—” 

He interrupted again. 

“Unless I pay you not to,” he sneered. 

“Unless you make Will Wilson take 
back what he said about Nelly Miller when 
you begged him for ten dollars,” I con- 
tinued, disregarding the insult in his words 
and in his tone. 

“What difference does that make to 
you?” 
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Suddenly I felt myself a man—a knight 
defending the honor of a lady. 

“ For one thing, I’m going to take her 
to the Fleur de Lis dance.” 

Charlie looked incredulous. 

“ That’s news!” 

“Tt may be; but unless you promise to 
make Will Wilson retract his dirty lie, I’m 
going straight to the judge. He’s just going 
to his office now.” 

Charlie followed the direction of my 
eyes. The judge, with Gabriel White at his 
side, was entering the courthouse. He 
looked solid and dignified, a very monu- 
ment of righteousness. 

“T promise,” exclaimed Charlie sudden- 
ly, all his contumacy and defiance gone. 

Satisfied, I went outside. I had kept 
my word to Nelly Miller. She would be 
spared further pain, at least. 

It being Saturday, I was free, and I 
strolled over to the courthouse. Law was 
going to be my profession, and it was my 
duty to gather all the information possible 
about courts and their procedure. I could 
learn much from the judge. Besides, the 
Red Man would be arraigned. 

Two or three bedraggled and spiritless 
prisoners were brought in, pleaded guilty, 
and were sentenced. Then the judge called 
the name of “‘ James Wright,” and Gabriel 
White brought out the Red Man. 

“As Jake Holton, the man he beat up, 
won’t testify, the charge is only drunk and 
disorderly,” said the marshal, handing the 
warrant to the judge. 

“ Stand up,” said the court. “ How do 
you plead—guilty or not- guilty?” 

Evidently the Red Man’s liquor had not 
worn off, for he swayed a trifle when he 
obeyed the order. He looked at the judge 
arrogantly and defiantly. I thought he 
would be withered by a blast from the 
bench, for prisoners who faced that stern, 
upright, and implacable magistrate usually 
cringed or showed signs of contrition; but 
for some reason the judge merely repeated 
the question. 

“I guess I might as well plead guilty,” 
replied the Red Man. 

“ Ten dollars fine and five dollars costs!” 
snapped the judge. 

The Red Man peeled off three five-dollar 
bills from a large roll, slapped the money 
down with a resounding thump of his big 
red paw, and placed his hat on his head. 

“Take off your hat!” ordered Gabriel 
White. “ Court’s in session!” 
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“ Aw, you go to hell!” snarled the Red 
an. 

The officer promptly knocked the hat 
from the Red Man’s head and stood glar- 
ing at him. 

“ Get out of here before I fine you for 
contempt!” thundered the judge. 

The Red Man evidently read the storm 
signal. 

“Good morning,” he said, and passed 
out, leaving Gabriel visibly disappointed. 

Straight through the south door of the 
courthouse—the one leading to the Good 
Luck—the Red Man went, a poisonous look 
on his countenance. The Snake Feeder 
stood in the doorway. 

“ Make room for a man!” ordered the 
Red Man. 

“ Where is the man?” asked the Snake 
Feeder, looking Wright squarely in the eye. 

“ T’'ll show you!” shouted the Red Man, 
lunging. 

The Snake Feeder shifted his position so 
quickly that a blow that would have 
crushed his face whistled by harmlessly. 
Stepping lightly out of the way of his as- 
sailant, who charged again like a maddened 
bull, the Snake Feeder, with a dexterous 
motion, drew something from his coat 
pocket. It was a dagger with a handle of 
a curious pattern and a long, thin blade 
that glittered in the morning sun. 

“] don’t want to dirty my knife with 
your blood,” said the Snake Feeder, with- 
out any emotion in his voice; “but if I 
understand the law of self-defense, and I 
believe I do, if you make another move, 
your life belongs to me, for you attacked 
me first!” 

The Red Man lost some of his color, and, 
turning, went into the Good Luck. The 
Snake Feeder replaced the blade in a sheath 
under his left arm. 

All the excitement being over, I went to 
the library and asked for a book on com- 
mon law. I studied this until supper time, 
and was greatly interested. I had hardly 
finished my meal when Tom Spiers came 
to the door. 

“ T want to see you alone,” he said. 

I went out with him. 

“ Could you get a girl for the Fleur de 
Lis dance?” he asked, a smile on his face. 

“T have a date with Nelly Miller.” 

“I know that. I mean could you get 
another girl, if Nelly would consent to re- 
lease you?” 

“TI want to take her.” 
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“Isn’t there some one else you'd rather 
take—Mamie Merrill, for instance?” 

I thought he was teasing me, and I was 
terribly hurt. His question was like old 
iodine on a raw cut, and not a bit like Tom 
Spiers. I turned to go away, but he de- 
tained me. 

“ Don’t get huffy! I’m your friend,” he 
advised. “I’m in earnest.” 

“Mamie said she had another invita- 
tion.” 

“ Might be a mistake about that. Look 
here, old man, let’s come to the point. 
Nelly said she’d go to that dance with me, 
if you’d consent. Said she’d like to go 
with you, and all of that—she thinks a lot 
of you—but she thought perhaps you’d pre- 
fer to go with Mamie.” 

“ Nelly said she couldn’t go with you be- 
cause of all—”’ 

“ That talk is all ended.” 

“ Then Charlie went to Will Wilson?” 

“What the dickens have Charlie or Wil- 
son got to do with this? Mrs. Jimminson 
is going around telling everybody that she 
was mistaken, that there isn’t a word of 
truth in what she said. She merely misun- 
derstood something her husband told her. 
I had a little talk with the doctor.” 

I could have bitten my tongue out for 
mentioning Charlie Mechant or Will Wil- 
son. Tom, evidently-in a hurry to get my 
answer, didn’t say any more about either, 
however. 

“Well, how about it, old man?” he 
asked. “ Nelly saw Mamie, and—” 

“ It’s all right with me!” I shouted, run- 
ning toward Mamie’s house. 

She was on the porch, and didn’t go in- 
side when I came through the gate. Very 
humbly I asked her to forgive me, and she 
did so. I didn’t ask her what Nelly Miller 
had told her. That didn’t matter. Nelly 
Miller was a real friend! 

“I guess you’ve been punished enough,” 
Mamie said; “ but you must promise never 
to do anything like that again.” 

“T promise,” I returned solemnly. 
will never do it again unless—” 

_ “ Unless what?” she asked, trying to take 
her hand from mine. 

Was I never to be allowed to complete a 
sentence containing the word “ unless”? I 
tried again, and this time I got through all 
right. 

“I will never do it again unless you tell 
me I may,” I said, all in one breath. 

“That’s different!” she replied, and the 


“Ty 
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pure agate glints danced in her eyes as she 
squeezed my fingers. 

She told me about Dewey having come 
to see her several evenings, and how he was 
always trying to walk to school with her 
and carry her books. Dewey was.a nice 
young man, she said; but when he asked 
her to go to the Fleur de Lis dance with 
him, she refused, because she didn’t be- 
lieve that would be fair. 

“So you see I told you the truth when 
I said I had another invitation,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ Of course, you never thought to 
ask me if I had accepted. You just ran 
away. Men are awfully funny sometimes!” 

The way she said it didn’t offend me at 
all. 

I passed Doc Jimminson when I was 
about halfway home. He had a patch over 
one eye, and marks on his face, and he 
looked as. if he had been in a fight. 

Tom and Nelly were sitting on her porch, 
though it was a cool evening. I guess they 
didn’t mind that, though. I know I didn’t. 


x 


Now that Mamie and I were friends 


again, I didn’t want to fight Dewey, though 


there didn’t seem to be any way out of it. 
Whenever he saw me, he made mean re- 
marks; and when I didn’t leave, he would 
go. The triumvirate was broken up. 

Not that I was afraid of him. He was 
twenty pounds heavier, but I believed firm- 
ly that if it was necessary, I could hold up 
my end. While I was not seeking a fight, 
under any other circumstances I would 
have weicomed it, to clear up the situation. 
There was Mamie Merrill to be considered, 
however. 

Dewey continuing in his attitude, I 
talked things over with Squank. He had 
admitted to me, one day, that he was in- 
terested in Maude Kaufman, and I believed 
he would understand my feelings. 

““T guess the only way the old gang can 
get together again is for you two to have 
it out,” he said, after considering for some 
time. “ Don’t take anything more from 
him. Let him have it!” 

“ But, Squank,” I objected, “ this can’t 
be just a common fight. I don’t want any- 
body except Dewey to know what it’s 
about. Mamie can’t be dragged into it.” 

Squank thought again—longer this time. 

“ [ve got it,” he said. “ Privacy guar- 
anteed, and everything. Dewey hasn’t any 
objections to my company, no matter how 
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he feels toward you. I'll ask him to ram- 
ble along the river on Saturday afternoon. 
About two o’clock, we’ll stop in that hollow 
west of the Red Man’s house. You stroll 
along there casually, and we'll see what 
happens.” 

That suited me; but I had three days in 
which to think things over, and the more 
I thought the less excuse I could find for a 
fight. Still, I couldn’t see any way to avoid 
it without sacrificing my standing in 
Squank’s eyes. Consequently I started out 
on Saturday afternoon, though I didn’t feel 
at all happy about the matter. 

Squank and Dewey were sitting on the 
bank, chatting together, when I came into 
the hollow. 

“ Hello!” said Squank. 

Dewey kept right on talking, as if I 
wasn’t there. 

“TI hope I’m not butting in,” I said, sit- 
ting down. 

“You’re always butting in,” answered 
Dewey belligerently. 

That fired my temper. 

“You have been, but I notice you’ve 
stopped,” I shot back. 

Dewey was on his feet in an instant: 

“So it’s fight, is it?” he demanded, his 
face red. “ Well, I’m ready!” 

He jerked off his coat and flung it on 
the ground. I followed his example. 

Without further preparation, we went to 
it. Dewey led with his right—always a 
failing of his—and I slammed him a good 
one on the nose. He shook his head and 
bored in, striking so fast that I had no 
chance to block, and fists seemed to be all 
over my body. As his reach was longer 
than mine, I ducked and came up from be- 
sae hitting him a solid one just above the 

t. 

Dewey grunted and hunched together a 
little, and I thought I had him. My mis- 
take! His left came around and struck my 
neck with such force that I was jarred; but 
I tapped him on the nose again. 

That seemed to drive him crazy, and he 
came at me so fiercely that things became 
somewhat hazy. He seemed to have six 
hands instead of only two, and fifty 
knuckles on each hand. 

Suddenly I found myself on the dead 
leaves, looking at the sun. How I got there 
I don’t know, but I must have been there 
for some time, for Dewey had his coat half 
on. One of his eyes was purple, and when 
he had put his coat on he touched his cheek 
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tenderly. I didn’t remember having struck 
him in the eye. 

I was licked, and licked soundly. In 
fact, I couldn’t get up until Squank helped 
me, and for five or ten minutes the world 
wasn’t steady. Squank washed my face, 
and then I began to feel as if I had been 
punched by a pile driver. I moved my 
jaw, and a thrill of pain followed. I un- 
derstood then why I had lain down on the 
leaves. 

Old Dewey, after washing his face and 
caressing his eye, came forward grinning, 
with his hand outstretched. I stuck mine 
out and gripped it. 

“We'll let bygones be bygones?” he 
asked. 

“ Sure!” I assented gladly. 

“T had it coming; but I didn’t horn in 
until I thought Mamie was through with 
you for—” 

“ Oh, that’s all right now, Dewey!” 

“ How bad is my eye?” 

“ Pretty bad,” said Squank. 

“ That was a peach of a poke, Dates! 
It didn’t hurt as much, though, as that one 
in the stomach. A little more steam, and 
I'd have been through.” 


“T gave you all I had. Am I marked 
much?” 

“ A knob on the jaw is all. You'll prob- 
ably find more when you undress to-night.” 

“T feel like it,” I admitted. 

“ A good fight—a good fight, indeed!” 
said a voice, and the Snake Feeder came 


through the bushes. “I took the liberty 
of witnessing it, because my front yard 
was the battleground.” 

“Your front yard?” asked Squank. 

“Not literally so. Once in a while I 
come down here, not always to sleep off a 
jag—don’t misunderstand me—but when I 
want to hold communion with the river, 
and, in so doing, to separate some of the 
cosmos from my ego.” 

“ And see the Red Man?” asked Dewey 
jocularly. 

“The Red Man? You mean that fellow 
Wright? More apt nomenclature—Snake 
Feeder, Red Man! No, I can see him on 
the South Side whenever I feel the urge to 
do so—which, I confess, is but seldom. I 
find a certain quietude in this retreat, when 
it is not disturbed by gladiators. So, Mr. 
Purple Eye—I’ll do a little naming myself 
—you see the error of your suggestion.” 

I don’t know whether Dewey liked this 
appellation, but he did not reply. 
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“To revert to my original theme,” con- 
tinued the Snake Feeder. “I come down 
here whenever I am in a certain mood—a 
mood in which a jest plays no part. The 
quiet water slipping by, steadily, ceaseless- 
ly, the harmony in the delicate voice of the 
riffle over yonder, trees all about, and only 
the sounds of nature—all these give me 
peace when I need it most. After a while 
I sense the futility of certain things that 
have dominated my life; but probably I 
bore you with such observations. I enjoyed 
the combat. Mr. Purple Eye had the ad- 
vantage of weight and ability to withstand 
punishment. The gentleman whom I heard 
addressed as ‘ Dates’—I must study the 
etymology of that name at my leisure—ac- 
quitted himself well under the circum- 
stances. His left is not so good, however, 
and if he had paid more attention to block- 
ing, instead of attempted annihilation, he 
might not have found himself in the recum- 
bent position which he assumed with so 
much suddenness and with no little force. 
Having concluded my learned analysis, I 
will now ask, what was it all about?” 

We did not answer. 

“Gentlemen indeed!” said the Snake 
Feeder, apparently pleased. “ True knight 
errantry! My curiosity no longer exists. 
I am pleased with the handshaking at the 
termination; but, Mr. Dewey—I think that 
is your real name—why did you refer to 
the Red Man?” 

“* Because he lives just east of here.” 

“A fact not of my knowledge. Not a 
desirable locality! My surveys have told 
me that. Dismal, green ponds—unhealthy 
—spring floods—filthy and uncomfortable 
—poison ivy. Probably not a matter of 
choice with him. Still, it’s none of my af- 
fair. Considering him even charitably, 
however, the verdict must be that he’s surly 
and disagreeable.” 

The Snake Feeder stopped and inspected 
Dewey’s eye, which was almost closed. 

“Tt won’t do to wear it like that. If 
you'll trust me with a bit of minor surgery, 
I'll reduce it for you.” 

Dewey assented eagerly, admitting that 
he did not care to go home with an eye so 
dismally dark that it advertised in no un- 
certain way the fact that it had stopped a 
fist. 

The Snake Feeder—with much difficulty, 
owing to the lateness of the season—found 
a big leech, one of the kind that we called 
“ bloodsuckers.” Next he took his dagger 














from its sheath, and, while we admired the 
curious ebony handle and the keen blade, 
he struck a match and held the point in the 
flame for a second. 

“ That’s to make it sterile,” he explained 
unnecessarily. 

“Where did you ever get that knife?” 
asked Squank. 

“Oh, that’s a friend of long standing. 
I'd feel lonely without it.” 

Without explaining further, the Snake 
Feeder made a minute incision below 
Dewey’s eye, and attached the leech. As 
the leech swelled, Dewey’s eye went down. 
When the creature seemed about to burst, 
the Snake Feeder removed it. 

“Not a perfect job, but an improve- 
ment,” he declared. 

“I can see better, anyway,” said Dewey. 

“Tt will be all right in a day or two. I 
must be on my way. Good-by!” 

The Snake Feeder went up the bank and 
disappeared. 

“Funny fellow!” said Squank. “He 
talks like a book. I wonder who he is?” 

“ The judge knows,” I asserted. 

“Probably Gabriel White does, too,” 
said Squank. 

“ Maybe he’s a detective.” 

This was Dewey’s suggestion. It was a 
new line of thought; but, if he was a de- 
tective, why should he pick out the judge 
from all other residents of Unionville? 

“T give it up,” said Dewey at last. 
“ Let’s go on uptown and see if there’s any 
excitement.” 

Squank and Dewey brushed off my 
clothes as best they could, and we started 
for Main Street. Dewey felt his eye gin- 
gerly now and then, and stiffness and sore- 
ness made themselves known in various up- 
per parts of my body. When I bit hard, 
my jaw seemed to creak, and I thought it 
was broken; but Dewey, after waggling it 
around in various ways that gave me in- 
tense pain, said it wasn’t. Squank wanted 
to experiment further, in order to make cer- 
tain, but I wouldn’t let him. 

We walked about a block up the street, 
and then we heard the fire bell. Forgetting 
our injuries, as well as the dignity of our 
new manhood, we set out on a wild run 
for the engine house—quite in accordance 
with custom, however, for all male Union- 
ville that could navigate did the same at 
every alarm. Even grandfather used to 
hobble along the street with his cane—that 
is, when his good ear was toward the en- 
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gine house and he happened to hear the 
bell. 

It was a stiff uphill pull, and the hose 
cart and hook and ladder were gone when 
we got there. We didn’t need to be told 
the direction of the fire, however. The 
running, yelling crowd, in which were min- 
gled volunteer firemen in leather helmets, 
was all going one way. 

“It’s a good one!” panted Squank, 
pointing at a column of smoke rising high 
above the old maples. 

Long before we got there, we knew it 
was the judge’s house that was burning. 
Putting on all the steam we had left, we 
burst into a final sprint and arrived just as 
the ladders were going up. 

Smoke was pouring from the upper and 
lower windows, but volunteers were dash- 
ing in to save what they could. The fire 
had evidently started in the basement and 
swept up the wide central stairway to the 
attic of the old frame structure. 

“ She’s gone!” said Dewey. 

A tongue of flame licked the ledge of 
one of the attic windows. Shouts and 
moans came from the backyard. Martha 
Green was having hysterics, and half a 
dozen neighbors were holding her. Once 
she broke away and tried to dash into the 
blazing house. 

“ De jedge, de jedge! Oh, Goddlemighty 
mercy, de jedge!” she shrieked. 

Sure enough, the judge was nowhere in 
sight! 

Followed by a burst of flame, the volun- 
teer salvagers tumbled out empty-handed. 
Then, upright, cool, walking with his ac- 
customed dignity, unhurried, unruffled, but 
with his arms full of books, came the judge 
through the blazing lintels of the front door. 
Placing the books on the grass, he turned 
to enter again, but Gabriel White stopped 
him. 

“Too dangerous, judge!” the marshal 
said quietly. 

At that instant, with a great shower of 
sparks, a portion of the roof fell in, and the 
house became a furnace. 

Without a trace of emotion on his face, 
with his white-shot mustache still militant, 
the judge stood there and watched the de- 
struction of his home. In thirty minutes, 
at most, despite the best efforts of the fire- 
men, the house was nothing but a black- 
ened skeleton. 

Aaron Burns, the bank president, who 
lived four houses down the street, invited 
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the judge to stay with him until he could 
rebuild, and the judge at once accepted the 
invitation. 

Dewey, Squank, and I took a long walk 
that night. It was just like old times for 
us three to be together, and we discussed 
our futures. Squank said he was going to 
be an architect, and admitted that he hoped 
to marry Maude Kaufman. Dewey said 
he was going West and wanted to be a min- 
ing engineer. 

“What about you, Dates?” he asked. 

“T’m going to Cleveland to study law,” 
I replied. 

“ And marry Mamie Merrill,” continued 
Dewey. “She’s a fine girl, and you're 
lucky. I’m done with women. They only 
get a man in trouble.” 

He stroked his eye thoughtfully. 

It was after eleven o’clock before we were 
tired of prowling. I left Dewey and Squank 
on Main Street, and walked toward the 
Episcopal church, that being the shortest 
way home. The Snake Feeder was on the 
church steps. 

“T thought you would never come,” he 
said nervously, his oracular manner gone. 
“T’ve been sitting here for an hour, and 
everybody in town has gone past and stared 
at me.” 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“A great deal—though it’s easy enough. 
All I want you to do is to remember, in 
case there is ever a question, that this 
afternoon, when that fire broke out, I was 
down on the river bank, two miles away, 
with you and Dewey and Squank. Don’t 
say anything about it unless you are asked. 
If you are, don’t forget the time. It’s im- 
portant for me, and it won’t hurt you any, 
because it is the truth.” 

‘I promised, and the Snake Feeder shook 
hands with me. 

I noticed that he didn’t go toward the 
South Side, but walked quickly over to 
Sycamore Street, which led to the St. 
George. 

XI 


On Sunday night Squank and I stood in 
front of the Methodist church, waiting for 
the service to end. By leaving the Dis- 
ciples’ church, a block away, during the 
last verse of the last hymn, we could get 
there in time. 

A big crowd of young fellows was on the 
sidewalk, waiting for girls, but Dewey was 
absent. He didn’t want every one to see 
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his eye, he explained; and besides, he 
wasn’t interested in girls. I guess he felt 
badly about Mamie Merrill. I couldn’t 
hold that against him. 

When Maude Kaufman came out, 
Squank walked away with her as openly 
and brazenly as if he were an old hand. I 
was proud of him, because she was his first 
steady girl, and I had been afraid he would 
flunk at the last minute. It took a lot of 
nerve to step out in front of a whole gang 
and catch hold of a girl’s arm, particularly 
if you were not sure whether she would turn 
you down or not. 

Mamie was almost the last one out. She 
always was, for she sang in the choir. At 
the end of the service, the choir members 
had to talk about the music, and had to 
listen to people telling the soloist how good 
she was, when every other member of the 
choir knew that she was at least half a note 
off key. 

To my surprise, though Mamie allowed 
me to take her home, she wasn’t what might 
be called cordial. In fact, she said good 
night at the front gate, just as if it was the 
first time I had ever escorted her home from 
church. I couldn’t leave without knowing 
what was wrong, so I followed her in, and 
we sat on the porch steps. 

“ What’s the matter, Mamie?” I asked, 
reaching vainly for her little hand. 

“IT suppose you want me to be talked 
about,” she answered gravely. 

“You know I don’t! What have I done 
that would make you talked about? I’ve 
come home from church with you before.” 

“It isn’t that.” 

“ What is it, then?” 

Again I sought for that small, elusive 
hand, and was disappointed. 

“Do you think a respectable girl likes 
to have fellows fighting about her?” 

That surely took me aback! 

“ How did you know about it? Who told 
you?” 

“No one told me. 
your face.” 

The bump on my jaw was fairly promi- 
nent, I knew. 

“ And I know with whom you fought, of 
course.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ Dewey wasn’t with you in front of the 
church to-night, and yesterday, when he 
was going home from the fire at the judge’s 
house, I saw his eye. I’m not foolish.” 
Indeed she wasn’t! “ I suppose you fought 


I saw the marks on 
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right on the square, too, and all my friends 
know about it!” 

Tears were in her voice. 

I told her the details of the fight—how 
it started, where it took place, and how 
Dewey and I shook hands alter I was 
licked. 

“ Nobody saw it except Squank and the 
Snake Feeder,” I concluded; “and the 
Snake Feeder doesn’t know what it was 
about.” 

Mention of the Snake Feeder caused her 
to question me. She had heard him dis- 
cussed at home and elsewhere—Unionville 
had its full share of gossips—and while in 
general she did not approve of him, still, 
as a mystery, he interested her. I told her 
all I knew about him, including his request 
of the night before. 

“ He’s probably hiding here in Union- 
ville,” she asserted. “I can’t see why the 
judge should be afraid of a man like him. 
A man in the judge’s position naturally has 
some enemies, but a man who drinks, and 
hangs around the South Side, and sleeps on 
the river bank, shouldn’t be able to frighten 
him.” 

“ He was scared that day.” 

“ But the Snake Feeder has kept away 
from the judge ever since. Perhaps the 
judge was mistaken. The Snake Feeder 
might look like some one he used to know. 
Where does he get his money to live at the 
St. George without working?” 

“He told us that years ago—but that 
was in confidence. Dewey thinks he’s a 
detective.” 

“ A detective? What would a detective 
want with the judge? The judge never did 
anything wrong. He couldn’t. Even Mr. 
Burns looks up to him so much that he 
takes him into his home when the judge’s 
house burns down. Anyway, a detective 
wouldn’t get drunk and sleep on the river 
bank. A detective wouldn’t cough and 
faiht, either.” 

“ Maybe that’s only a disguise.” 

With a woman’s obstinacy, she persisted 
in her viewpoint, and ridiculed me. 

“T wish you wouldn’t run down the 
Snake Feeder, Mamie. He was a real 
friend to me when I was in great trouble. 
He made me quit worrying a little, and it’s 
because of his advice that I’m going to 
study law.” 

“You in trouble! When?” 

“ When you were angry with me. It was 
the night when you were on the porch, and 
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went inside when you saw me. I walked 
on down town and met the Snake Feeder 
accidentally. He bought me a soda, and 
talked with me, and I felt better. I told 
him my troubles—without mentioning your 
name. He was the only one I could tell. 
The way he talked to me made me feel so 
friendly toward him that I haven’t got over 
it. I was terribly blue, and had made up 
my mind to leave Unionville forever.” 

She moved over closer toward me, and 
I found her hand. 

“ Still, he must have something on his 
conscience, or he wouldn’t have waited for 
you and made you promise to remember 
where he was when the fire broke out.” 

“‘ Just suppose you were a mystery in 
Unionville, and Gabriel White heard you 
threaten the judge. Then suppose the 
judge’s house caught fire—wouldn’t you 
want all the protection you could find?” 

She agreed that that was reasonable, but 
neld that it still looked suspicious. 

With that we dismissed the subject. We 
looked at the stars, and talked about our- 
selves. I wanted to ask her to marry me. 
She was the most desirable woman in the 
world, and being near her fairly intoxicated 
me; but I thought of the long years of 


school ahead of me, and kept my feelings 
to myself. 
After all, our argument over the Snake 


Feeder was needless. I learned that on 
Monday, when I read the Daily News. No 
blame could be attached to him for the fire. 
A statement made by the judge himself 
placed the responsibility on his housekeep- 
er. Martha had been ironing in the cellar 
and enjoying her pipe. The doorbell rang, 
and she answered it. Then, forgetting her 
pipe, Martha had put away the ironed 
clothes and started the evening meal. The 
pipe had set fire to the ironing board, and 
the woodwork had caught. 

The loss was trifling, the judge continued, 
for everything was covered by insurance. 
He regretted the destruction of his law li- 
brary, but the books were insured to their 
full value. He also regretted the trouble 
the fire was causing his good friend Mr. 
Burns, who was sheltering him, and he 
thanked the citizens for their expressions 
of sympathy. 

I searched for the Snake Feeder, thinking 
that possibly he had not seen the paper, 
but I failed to find him on the square. At 
the St. George, the clerk said he wasn’t 
feeling well, and was in his room. 
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He gave me the room number and I went 
upstairs. I rapped, and a weak voice told 
me to come in. 

The Snake Feeder, his face as white as 
lime, was lying on his bed. He was ill, but 
he brightened when he saw me. I told him 
what the paper had said. 

“That helps—” he began, only to be 
interrupted by a cough. 

The paroxysm was so violent that it 
rocked and shook him until I was fright- 
ened. He was reaching for something, but 
was too weak to pick it up. I saw that it 
was his handkerchief, and handed it to 
him. He held it over his mouth, and con- 
tinued to cough. The linen crimsoned 
quickly. 

I ran out and called Dr. Eastend. The 
doctor grabbed his medicine case and ran 
back with me. 

“ He’ll drop off in one of those spells,” 
he said. “You wait outside until I tell 
you you may come in.” 

In about half an hour Dr. Eastend came 
into the office, and said that the Snake 
Feeder wanted to see me. 

“ How is he?” I asked. 

“ Better, but still weak. Don’t excite 
him.” 

The sick man was undressed and in bed. 
His slight frame didn’t seem to raise the 
covers at all, but the coughing had stopped, 
and he smiled, with a bright fever glow in 
each cheek. 

“ Have these attacks once in a while,” he 
whispered. ‘“ Going out one of these days. 
No matter! I’m almost ready. If I do go, 
there’s something you can do for me.” 

“ Anything,” I replied, sadness coming 
over me, for I liked the Snake Feeder, and 
he looked like a dead man. 

“T may last years and I may flicker in 
a flash,” he continued. “ That’s on the 
knees of the gods. Also, I may go out on 
the end of a rope.” 

A ferocious expression destroyed the 
peace of his countenance for a moment— 
or it may have been a spasm of pain. 

“ That, too, is on the knees of the gods,” 
he went on. “If you are near enough when 
I do go, open my trunk, find a package 
marked ‘ private,’ and burn it. I’ve got 
my affairs in such shape that you’ll have no 
difficulty in gaining access to my belong- 
ings. You may open it before you destroy 
it, if you wish. It won’t matter—then.” 

He relaxed. I thought he had gone to 
sleep, and I was just about to tiptoe out. 
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“ Unlock the middle drawer in the dress- 
er and get me that bottle,” he ordered. 

I opened the drawer and took out a quart 
of whisky. At his request I filled a tumbler 
half full, and poured in water until he told 
me to stop. He drained the glass in a 
couple of gulps. The potent liquor appar- 
ently restored a little of his strength. 

“ How badly was the judge’s house dam- 
aged?” he asked. 

“ Ruined.” 

“ How did he seem to take it?” 

“ He didn’t seem to be disturbed. He’s 
fully insured.” 

“ Did he save anything?” 

“Only a few books.” 

“ Any furniture or pictures?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Has he a place to stay, or has he gone 
to a hotel?” 

The St. George was the only first-class 
hotel in Unionville. 

“ Aaron Burns, president of the Union 
National—” 

“TI know who he is.” 

“ He asked the judge to live with him 
until he could rebuild, and the judge said 
he would.” 

The Snake Feeder grunted, and then 
rested a few moments. 

“Put my knife under my pillow, will 
you?” he asked. 

I unsheathed the weapon and placed it 
where he indicated. 

“ Kind of you to come and see me,” he 
said. “I won’t forget it. Now I’m tired— 
very tired!” 

He turned his face toward the wall, and 
I went out. 

XII 


WALTER Swope, Raymond Baxter, and 
Paul Duke had been arrested. They were 
in the calaboose in the rear of the engine 
house. As soon as they had been arraigned, 
they would be transferred to the red brick 
jail across the street from the Baptist 
church. 

This was indeed a sensation for Union- 
ville. It was a great sensation for Dewey, 
Squank, and me, for never before had any 
one we knew so well been put behind steel 
bars. Though Walter, Raymond, and Paul 
were older than we, they were in the same 
classes in school—or had been, until we en- 
tered the high school. This was not be- 
cause they were not bright, but because 
they had been obliged to go to work several 
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times, in order to continue their schooling. 
All three of them were working when they 
were arrested. 

We were in the same Sunday school class 
at the Disciples’ church, though they had 
not attended for some time. 

Walter worked in Winters’s dry goods 
store, Raymond in Johnson’s grocery, and 
Paul in Berwind’s hardware store. We had 
often stopped in to see them, and in a way 
we had envied them—before their arrest— 
because they were more or less free and in- 
dependent; and now they were imprisoned! 

The reason why was no secret. The 
Daily News published it in full. The three 
employers had missed money from their 
tills. After trying vainly to catch the 
thieves through their own efforts, they had 
appealed to Gabriel White. It did not take 
him long to solve the mystery, though he, a 
sworn officer of the law, admitted openly 
that he hated to put the boys in jail, be- 
cause, although he was certain they were 
guilty, they really were not the greatest 
culprits. 

Walter, Raymond, and Paul protested 
their innocence at first, but in the gloom of 
the cubby-hole prison they thought things 
over, sent for the marshal, and confessed. 
‘They had taken the money, and had lost it 
gambling at Will Wilson’s. The Daily 
News published the confession. 

That threw the town into an uproar. 
Next Sunday Dr. Boone, the Presbyterian 
pastor, stood in his pulpit, his gray hair 
tousled, his rubicund face more red than 
usual, and in the best sermon of his career 
denounced gambling, those who kept gam- 
bling places, and those who permitted such 
places to exist. He didn’t name Will Wil- 
son, but he drew a portrait of a noxious 
black spider lurking at the entrance to its 
web, and seeking to entice youth and inno- 
cence into its entanglements. 

The preacher painted so vivid a picture 
that all present could see the sorrow, ruin, 
and devastation such places caused; and 
the judge, before whom the boys who had 
provided the subject for his text would be 
tried, was one of his closest auditors. 

The Daily -News had a reporter present, 
and published a column and a half of that 
sermon on the first page. It was said, on 
good authority, that this almost caused the 
paper heavy advertising losses, as mer- 
chants who were friends of Will Wilson 
threatened to withdraw their support if it 
didn’t stop its “ attacks.” 


This indicates that there was no una- 
nimity of sentiment in Unionville. There 
wasn’t. The town was split into two 
camps. Will Wilson, in the years he had 
kept a gambling room, had become an in- 
stitution. While many were emphatic in 
their agreement with Dr. Boone, there were 
many, too, who—perhaps with recollections 
of campaign contributions—spoke well of 
Will Wilson. 

He conducted a high-grade place, they 
maintained. He was a square gambler, he 
never refused to heed an appeal in the name 
of charity, and he always paid his debts. 
True, the three boys in the calaboose were 
under age, but they were large and husky 
lads, and Will Wilson had no means of 
knowing that they hadn’t passed their 
twenty-first birthdays. There must have 
been something wrong with those boys, or 
they would not have gambled. That the 
fault was in themselves was proved by the 
fact that they were confessed thieves. The 
blame, therefore, could not justly be laid 
on Wilson. ; 

Mayor Valley was among those who 
argued along these lines. He had been 
elected on the “liberal ticket,” and Will 
Wilson had been one of his most active 


supporters. The mayor believed in a wide 
open town because it meant good business, 
and good business meant prosperity for 
everybody. Nobody would come to Union- 
ville if it was closed tight, he often said. 


Gabriel White didn’t agree. It was his 
belief—and he told the mayor so in front 
of the courthouse, careless of who might be 
listening—that Will Wilson should be im- 
prisoned instead of Walter, Raymond, and 
Paul. 

“T wouldn’t have arrested them, either, 
if Winters and Johnson and Berwind hadn’t 
been set on it,” he said. “ Those boys see 
their mistake, and if they had a little time 
they’d pay back every cent they took. I’ve 
known them since they were knee high to a 
grasshopper, and I’d go on their bond. You 
can’t blame their bosses too much, though. 
They’ve got to protect themselves. Fact 
is, the one we ought to lock up is Will Wil- 
son. We can’t do that. Even if we could, 
we couldn’t let those boys go; but you give 
me the order, and Ill run Will Wilson so 
far out of Unionville he’ll never find the 
way back. I'll smash up his furniture into 
firewood, and use his cards and chips for 
kindling!” 

“You won’t get any such order from 
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me, White,” replied the mayor, pulling 
down his fancy vest over his ample stomach. 
The vest, worn always, somewhat as a robe 
of office, had a tendency to ascend and ex- 
pose a stretch of shirt. ‘“ You needn’t fly 
off the handle, either. Those damned 
thieves only got what’s coming to them. 
Wilson is a friend of mine, and he stays 
where he is.” 

“What?” demanded the marshal, his 
sandy hair bristling, and fire in his bluish 
gray eyes. 

“ He stays. I’m responsible for the way 
this town is run, and I say he stays. I 
don’t give a damn how much yapping there 
is about it. That lets you out. With elec- 
tion coming next month, instead of knock- 
ing the administration, you ought .to be 
helping it. You’re on the same ticket. It’s 
a pretty respectable ticket, too, with Judge 
Browne and the others.” 

The mayor rubbed together his soft, 
pudgy hands complacently. 

“ By God, even with the judge on the 
ticket, I’ve a notion to resign!” shouted 
the marshal, his habitual calm shattered. 
“ When a dirty, thieving skunk, the mean- 
est kind of a thief—a thief lower than a 


burglar, because a burglar risks his hide in 
his business—can ruin the boys of Union- 
ville, and the mayor of the town stands for 
him, it’s time for me to quit and pull my 


freight! I’ve got a wife and two kids, and 
I’ve got to keep my reputation clean.” 

“ Keep your shirt on, White,” growled 
the mayor, somewhat off poise. A contro- 
versy over Gabriel White’s quitting the 
ticket might result in upsetting the admin- 
istration, because of his popularity. “ Call- 
ing names doesn’t get anybody anything. 
Be reasonable. Can’t you see you’re put- 
ting me in a nasty hole?” 

“T had to put those three boys in the 
lockup. That’s a worse hole than you've 
been put in!” 

“ T’m not responsible for what they did,” 
flared the mayor, the shot evidently having 
hit. “ Resign and be damned! Go and 
get a job preaching, or go to hell, for all I 
care! Will Wilson stays open.” 

The mayor’s loss of temper seemed to 
quiet the marshal. 

* I’ve reconsidered my resignation,” he 
said. “TI haven’t changed my mind about 
Will Wilson. I’d like to kick him from here 
to Sandusky, but I'll stay on the ticket. I 
want a leave of absence for a week. I’ve 
got to get away for a while after the trial.” 
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“Sure, sure, Gabe,” replied the mayor 
quickly. ‘“ You're entitled to it, and more. 
Been working day and night. Take ten 
days, if you feel like it. Orrie Smith’s a 
good deputy—he’ll fill your place all right.” 

Smiling and happy, the mayor thrust out 
his hand, but Gabriel White apparently 
didn’t see it. However, having carried his 
point, the mayor stood with beaming face 
and watched the marshal stride away. 

As soon as Gabriel White was out of 
sight, Wilson sauntered across the street. 
Valley told him of the encounter and its 
termination. 

“ Called the old fool’s bluff, eh?” Wilson 
asked. “ They can’t four-flush with you, 
Frank! White’s just like the rest of those 
white-livered reformers. This town would 
be better off if all the goo-goos were run 
out. I’d like to have old Boone up in my 
place for about five minutes. I’d make 
that preacher look like a sausage! This 
thing about them kids will blow over in a 
few days. I'll keep young fellows out after 
this. Plenty of trade without them, and no 
comebacks. I won’t forget what you done 
for me, next month. A good many ask me 
how to vote, and they’ll vote right!” 

Wilson shook hands with the mayor 
warmly, and together they went over to the 
Good Luck, picking up a crowd of adher- 
ents as they passed along the sidewalk. 
Wilson never drank, but he had no aver- 
sion to buying drinks for others. It was 
rumored that he served free liquor on Sat- 
urday nights in his gambling room, there 
being a negro whose only duty was to wait 
on those who were thirsty. 

It was reported that that night the big- 
gest poker game in the history of Union- 
ville took place at Will Wilson’s. I could 
credit the rumor, for I was talking to Tom 
Spiers in the Union National when Will 
Wilson made his deposit. 

“T’ve got old Gabe White right on the 
hip, Mechant,” he boasted, tossing through 
the openings several thick packages of bank 
notes. “ He’s through. Valley’s pulled his 
fangs. He knows where I get off in Union- 
ville—you’ve got some evidence right in 
your hands now. By the way, I’m holding 
a piece of paper of yours that’s due just two 
weeks from Saturday. Don’t forget the 
date. There won’t be any extension. If 
you don’t come through, I'll hand it to 
Burns—he’s a friend of mine, too. It’s up 
to you, Mechant—if you want to stay in 
the banking business.” 
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“ Don’t ever do that, Will!” the teller 
begged softly, looking toward the door of 
the president’s office, though his hands were 
still automatically sorting the bills into 
ones, fives, tens, twenties, fifties, and a few 
hundreds. 

“You pay or I do,” replied Wilson, his 
eyes green stone, his mouth a mere slit in 
his face. “ It’s business with me!” 

There was a jingle of silver, Mechant, 
usually deft, having knocked over a pile of 
half dollars. Tom Spiers, who had been in 
the vault, came out, and I aidn’t hear 
Charlie’s reply. 

Tom felt badly over the arrest of Walter, 
Raymond, and Paul. While talking about 
them, he mentioned that they were to be 
arraigned that afternoon. 

“ Their folks can’t help them, either,” he 
continued. “ I guess they’ll have to go over 
the road and be marked for life.” 

I informed Dewey and Squank of the 
time of the arraignment, and, by agreement, 
we allowed school to do the best it could 
without us. 

Shortly after we found places, the court 
room being well filled, Gabriel White 


brought in the three pale, nervous, down- 
cast prisoners, and placed them in the pen. 


The judge, sitting up there on the bench, 
looked more severe than usual. 

“Have you any counsel?” he asked the 
boys, after reading the warrant. 

“No,” answered Raymond, apparently 
the spokesman for the trio. 

“Have you any means of employing 
any?” 

Raymond shook his head. Every one in 
the court room knew that it was impossible 
for these boys to pay the fee of a lawyer. 

A vagrant breeze caught the warrant, 
lifted it from the judge’s desk, and caused 
it to flutter to the floor. Before Ellis Par- 
ker, the clerk, could get up, the judge had 
leaned over to retrieve it, his face disap- 
pearing behind the desk. 

At that moment the Snake Feeder, who 
had come forward without attracting atten- 
tion, reached the railing. 

“ Your honor,” he began, and stopped. 

At the sound of the Snake Feeder’s voice, 
the judge lifted his head as if actuated by 
a spring. The paper dropped from his fin- 
gers. His body half raised, he sat there in 
a queer position, resembling a mechanical 
toy the spring of which has run down. Nor 
did he regain control of his muscles until 
Gabriel White reached his side. 


“ Proceed,” he said, his mouth twitching 
as if he were chewing tobacco; but the 
judge never chewed. 

“TI shan’t infringe on the dignity of this 
court,” said the Snake Feeder, and the 
judge relaxed. “I merely wish to inquire 
whether, if I desire to appear here, it will 
be necessary for me to submit proof to you 
that I am a member of the bar of this 
State?” 

“ What relevancy has your standing to 
the case at bar?” inquired the judge, in a 
voice that was off key. 

“‘ The fact that I may appear as attorney 
of record for the respondents Swope, Bax- 
ter, and Duke. On that ground may I have 
your permission for a short consultation 
with them?” 

The judge, his eyes held by those of the 
Snake Feeder, nodded assent. 

“ Recess,” he announced. 

Accompanied by Gabriel White, the 
Snake Feeder, Walter, Raymond, and Paul 
went out of the room. The judge did not 
leave the bench. He sat there idly, his fin- 
gers folding and unfolding the warrant. 

A buzz went over the court room. As- 
tonishment was on many faces. Curious 
eyes turned toward the door through which 
the Snake Feeder would enter. He was a 
lawyer, and so acknowledged by the judge! 

The astonishment had not ended when 
the Snake Feeder, the prisoners, and the 
marshal returned. , 

“ May it please the court,” said the 
Snake Feeder, “I will appear for these re- 
spondents. We will waive the reading of 
the information and stand mute.” 

“What is your name?” Ellis Parker 
asked him. 

“ It can’t be Snake Feeder in the record,” 
he answered with a smile. “ Enter it as 
Frank Morton.” 

As he uttered the name, my eyes hap- 
pened to be on the judge, and I’m certain 
that he shrank back a trifle. 

“Will your honor fix bail?” asked the 
Snake Feeder casually. 

“One thousand dollars, two sureties, in 
each case.” 

“ As there is little likelihood of my cli- 
ents being able to furnish bonds in that 
amount, they request that you will set the 
case for as early a date as possible. We 
are ready to proceed at any time.” 

The judge consulted with Howard Ham- 
ilton, the gray-haired prosecutor. 

“Monday morning, at half past nine,”. 
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the judge announced. “ Court is adjourned 
until that time.” 
Parker pounded with his gavel, and the 


judge disappeared in his chambers. The 
Snake Feeder exchanged a few words with 
the three boys, and the marshal took them 
away. Whatever it was that the Snake 
Feeder said, it seemed to cheer them. 

The Snake Feeder would have gone on 
out, but Dr. Boone stopped him. 

“ How much property would bondsmen 
have to have to get those boys out?” the 
preacher asked, his fine old features grave. 

“ About six thousand dollars.” 

His face fell, then brightened. 

“ T think I can find a man who has plenty 
of property, and who will be willing to sign 
with me,” he said. “ Please wait here a 
few minutes.” 

The Snake Feeder assented, and Dr. 
Boone hurried over to the Union National. 
When he returned, he was in distress. 

“ Mr. Burns couldn’t see his way to do 
it,” he announced sorrowfully. “I’m 
afraid the boys will have to remain in jail 
over Sunday.” 

“ What excuse did he give?” asked the 
Snake Feeder. 

The minister appeared confused. 

“ Never mind!” said the lawyer. “ Will 
Wilson is one of his biggest depositors. 
You're a bit unworldly, dominie!” 

Squank was wild. 

“I'd like to lead Burns around by the 
hair,” he exclaimed. “I wish he was in 
jail, and I was the only one who could get 
him out!” 

“ Nobody but the preacher would have 
asked him,” said Dewey. ‘“ Don’t you re- 
member that he was going to fire Tom 
Spiers because Tom got Ned Sawyer to ap- 
pear before the grand jury and give infor- 
mation about Wilson? Old Burns attends 
church on Sundays, but the rest of the time 
he’s a business man. Wilson’s deposit is 
worth money to him. Stick a dollar before 
Burns’s eyes, and he couldn’t see the devil, 
if he was right in front of him!” 

“The Snake Feeder upset your theory 
about his being a detective,” interrupted 
Squank. “ He’s a lawyer.” 

“ That’s why he was talking to me about 
the law,” I supplied. 

“T hope he gets the boys free,” said 
Dewey; “ but I don’t think he’s got much 
of a chance. They’ve confessed.” 

“T’ve got a feeling that he’ll accomplish 
something,” I answered. ‘“ There’s some- 
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thing about the Snake Feeder that gives me 
confidence.” 

The clock in the window of Fillmore’s 
jewelry store showed twenty-five past five, 
and supper was promptly at half past. We 
steamed up the street at better than four 
miles an hour. I got home in time to sit 
down with the family, and I told them the 
happenings of the afternoon. 

“So Aaron Burns wouldn’t go on the 
bond with Dr. Boone?” asked grandfather, 
sitting up straight in his chair. “ The 
damned old—” 

“ Father!” exclaimed mother. 

Grandfather was a deacon in the Dis- 
ciples’ church, and this was the first time 
we had ever heard him even approach pro- 
fanity of speech. 

“*] mean it,” he continued, pounding on 
the table with the handle of his knife. 
“ He’s a damned old hypocrite, and noth- 
ing else. I'd like to yank his goatee! Sits 
in church every Sunday, listening to next 
to the best preaching in town, and then 
won’t do a Christian act when he has a 
chance! Boy,-get me my hat, and come 
along with me.” 

Grandfather’s seventy years seemed to 
slip from him as he pushed back his plate 
and got up without holding his knee. The 
keen eyes under his bushy brows looked 
like pieces of steel. He didn’t even take 
hold of my arm as we went up the hill. 

At Aaron Burns’s house, the banker 
wanted him to sit down while he called the 
judge, but grandfather refused. 

“* My business will take me only a mim 
ute,” he said shortly. “ Get a pen and ink, 
will you?” 

The judge came downstairs almost im- 
mediately, and greeted grandfather in a dig- 
nified but friendly manner. 

“‘ Judge Browne, do I understand that 
the bail of that Swope boy and those other 
two is a thousand dollars each,-with two 
sureties?” 

“ That is correct,” answered the judge. 

“If I put up those two farms of mine, 
will you accept one surety?” 

“ Certainly,” said the judge quickly. 

Every one knew the value of grand- 
father’s property. His three hundred and 
twenty acres were the best in Goshen town- 
ship. The judge filled out the papers, and 
grandfather signed them. 

“ They will be out within half an hour,” 
said the judge; “ but, Mr. Harvey, you are 
assuming a heavy responsibility.” 
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“I’m thinking of principle,” said grand- 
father, and I thought he resembled Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

“You can tell the Snake Feeder that I 
believe I was mistaken in regard to certain 
conclusions I had reached,” said grand- 
father, on the way home. 

I didn’t see the Snake Feeder, however, 
for when I left grandfather at home, I hur- 
ried over to Mamie’s. My dancing lessons 
were to begin. The Fleur de Lis affair was 
only a week away, and I didn’t know a 
step; but as Mamie had promised to teach 
me, I wasn’t worrying. 

I didn’t do very well at first. I thought 
more about Mamie than about where my 
feet were going. With my arm around her 
and her hand in mine, I couldn’t help it. 

“ You’re awfully clumsy!” she said, after 
three or four trials. ‘I don’t believe you 
ever will learn. We'll have to practice 
every night!” 

I was thankful for my stupidity. With 
her every night for a week! She had never 


before let me come to see her except on 
Sunday nights, and had even refused to let 
me carry her books home from school. The 
brightest minds do not get all the prizes 


life has to offer! 
XIII 


Everysopy who could find space crowd- 
ed into the court room long before half 
past nine on Monday morning, though it 
was generally expected that because of the 
boys’ confession the trial would be nothing 
more than a formality. The main interest 
was in the Snake Feeder. 

““T don’t see what he can do for them,” 
said Dewey. 

“He might plead for mercy,” Squank 
answered. 

“ A fat chance he’d have with the judge! 
The judge doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word. I believe that the Snake Feeder, the 
way he stands with the judge, has hurt 
their case more than he’s helped it. What 
do you think, Dates?” 

Reluctantly I agreed. 
way. 

Necks were craned when the Snake 
Feeder entered. He was even better dressed 
than usual, with his clothes pressed into 
sharp creases and his linen immaculate. 
His blue eyes were bright and his expres- 
sion animated. We agreed that if he hadn’t 
been so frightfully thin, he would have 
been of striking appearance; but with the 


It did seem that 


skin drawn tightly over his cheek bones, 
and his lips bloodless, he seemed like a 
symbol of death to me. 

He didn’t bring a pile of law books with 
him, as most attorneys seem to do. All he 
had was a clip of note paper, which he 
placed on the table beside him. Prosecutor 
Hamilton came in a few minutes afterward, 
nodded coldly at the Snake Feeder, and 
sat down at the opposite side of the table. 
He did not look at Walter, Raymond, and 
Paul, who, dressed in their best clothes, 
were sitting in a row behind their attorney. 

The judge was late—a most unusual 
thing. It was a quarter of an hour after the 
time set when Ellis Parker rapped for order, 
and every one stood up while the judge as- 
cended the bench. 

“Your honor,” said the Snake Feeder, 
and he seemed to stress the two words 
slightly, “ we demand a jury trial.” 

Parker picked a dozen capsules from the 
glass bowl, opened them, and called the 
names of the men so chosen. Prosecutor 
Hamilton examined the talesmen in a per- 
functory manner, and turned them over to. 
the Snake Feeder. 

“ Pass the jury,” said the attorney for 
the defense. 

Then the prosecutor made a brief ad- 
dress, in which he outlined the case and de- 
manded the conviction of Walter, Ray- 
mond, and Paul for grand larceny. 

“We waive the opening,” said the Snake 
Feeder. 

“Isn’t he going to do anything?” asked 
Squank uneasily. 

“ Wait,” I advised, though I didn’t know 
why. 

On the cross-examination of Mr. Winters, 
the Snake Feeder asked only if, until the 
time of the arrest, he hadn’t regarded 
Walter Swope as an excellent employee, 
honest and industrious. 

“ Yes,” said the dry goods man. 

Then Gabriel White was called to the 
stand. After he had testified to the evi- 
dence he had obtained, and to the arrest of 
Walter, he identified the money he had 
found in Walter’s pocket. He hadn't 
marked it, he said, but had made a record 
of the serial number on each bill before 
placing it in the cash drawer. The numbers 
he read corresponded with those on the 
bills which were marked as an exhibit. He 
testified that Walter had confessed, and 
that he and his deputy had heard the con- 
fession, which was voluntary. 
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“ Take the witness,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
This time the Snake Feeder asked three 
questions. 

“How long have you known Walter 
Swope?” 

“ All his life.” 

“ Did you regard him as a good boy?” 

“ One of the best in town.” 

“Do you know Will Wilson?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ That’s all!” 

When Ben Johnson took the stand, the 
questions on both direct examination and 
cross-examination were almost exactly the 
same as those put to Mr. Winters. Then 
Gabriel White was recalled, and the Snake 
Feeder asked him how long he had known 
Raymond, and whether or not he thought 
he was a good boy. The marshal gave the 
same answers as he had for Walter. The 
Snake Feeder asked him again if he knew 
Will Wilson, and again the marshal said 
he did. 

Mr. Berwind came next to testify against 
Paul, and once more it was the same thing. 
Gabriel White had known Paul ever since 
he was a baby, and thought him, too, one 
of the best boys in town. 

“ T will ask you again, do you know Will 
Wilson?” said the Snake Feeder. 

“TI object to that question as incompe- 
tent, irrelevant, and immaterial,” said the 
prosecutor. “He has answered it twice 
now. Of course he knows Will Wilson— 
everybody does. We'll concede that.” 

“If my brother concedes, I’m satisfied,” 
drawled the Snake Feeder. 

“ The people rest,” said the prosecutor. 

“ Walter Swope!” said the Snake Feeder. 

Walter, very nervous, took the stand. 

“ How old are you?” 

“ N-nineteen,” he stuttered. 

“Don’t be frightened. Is your father 
alive?” 

“ He died when I was five years old.” 

In response to questions, Walter told of 
the struggles of his mother to keep the fam- 
ily together, and how he had had to stop 
school several times and go to work. 

“Since you attended school last, how 
much had you saved?” asked the Snake 
Feeder. 

“ Seventy-four dollars.” 

The Snake Feeder placed Walter’s bank 
book in evidence. 

“ How much money, approximately, have 
you lost playing cards?” 

The judge overruled an objection. 
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“ About two hundred dollars.” 
“ Where?” 

Again the prosecutor objected. The 
judge seemed about to rule against the 
Snake Feeder; but the lawyer looked at 
him intently, and he allowed the question 
to stand. 

“ At Will Wilson’s,” said Walter. 

“ How did you happen to go there in the 
first place?” 

“ Everybody went there. I played just 
for fun at first—ten-cent limit; but I began 
to lose, and pretty soon I was playing a 
dollar limit. I must have been crazy, I 
guess. Then I—” 

The Snake Feeder stopped him. 

“Take the witness,” he said, turning to 
Mr. Hamilton. 

“ You admit that you stole—” 

“ Don’t answer that question,” cried the 
Snake Feeder: “ Your honor, I object!” 

“ Under his constitutional rights the de- 
fendant is not obliged to incriminate him- 
self,” said the judge in a husky voice. 

Gabriel White handed him a glass of 
water, which he drank quickly, and indi- 
cated that he desired another. 

“No further cross-examination,” said 
the prosecutor. 

The Snake Feeder called Raymond. He 
testified that he was obliged to work be- 
cause his father was incapacitated by 
wounds received in the Civil War, the gov- 
ernment allowing him only a small pension. 
He had saved sixty dollars, he said—the 
Snake Feeder put his bank book, too, in 
evidence—and had lost about two hundred 
and fifty dollars at Will Wilson’s. 

He was not cross-examined; nor was Paul 
Duke, who testified that he worked because 
there were ten children in his family, and 
his father received only small wages. He 
hadn’t been able to save anything, and had 
lost about the same amount as Raymond. 

“The defense rests,” said the Snake 
Feeder, when Paul stepped down from the 
stand. ‘“ May I address the court before 
we proceed with arguments?” 

The judge nodded his head. 

“The amounts which these boys swear 
they lost at poker, after their savings are 
deducted, correspond almost exactly with 
those the prosecution declares were taken 
illegally,” said the Snake Feeder. “ In be- 


half of my clients, I herewith present to the 
court a cashier’s check, drawn on the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, for five hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars.” 
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He gave the check to Parker, who 
reached up and laid it on the judge’s desk. 
The judge seemed to draw away from it. 

“ Proceed with the arguments,” he said 
a trifle thickly, shoving the piece of blue 
paper toward the clerk with his gavel. 

Mr. Hamilton talked only a few minutes. 
He declared that the State had established 
its case, and all that the jury could do was 
to return a verdict of guilty, no matter how 
unpleasant it might be. When he sat down, 
the general belief was that Walter, Ray- 
mond, and Paul were on their way to 
prison. 

Taking a deep draft of water, the Snake 
Feeder walked over to the jury box. He 
didn’t shout or orate, he didn’t even ges- 
ture, but there was an impression of power 
about him. In simple, homely language he 
repeated the life stories of the defendants, 
but he did it in a manner that made every 
one who heard him visualize their homes, 
their struggles, and their temptations. 

“ And now you twelve men, most of you 
heads of families, are to decide whether you 
will send the son of a widow, the son of a 
man who fought for the Union, and the son 
who is helping to support his brothers and 
sisters, to the penitentiary,” he continued. 
“ Think what that means. Here are three 
boys who have reached an age when 
thoughts of further public school education 
would be out of the minds of most youths, 
yet who are ambitious and _ intelligent 
enough to be willing to work, so that they 
may at least go through high school. Is 
that not an indication of character? Re- 
member that that fact is not denied. Re- 
member, too, when you are in the jury 
room, that on the testimony of their em- 
ployers, except for this one instance, they 
have been exemplary youths. Add to that 
the testimony of Gabriel White, who has 
known all three since babyhood. 

“The money they are accused of taking 
has been repaid to the last dollar. You 
have witnessed that. Mr. Winters, Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Berwind lose nothing ex- 
cept the services of these three boys, if they 
are convicted. 

“These boys have been in jail. Their 
names have been in your newspaper. Their 
terrible mistake—for such it was—is known 
to every one in Unionville. They have 
paid, and have paid heavily, for their error, 
and yet the State asks them to pay still 
more. These boys are not the real thieves. 
As the real thief, I submit, gentlemen of the 


jury, a fat, complacent, smug parasite, who 
has his freedom and probably even now is 
fleecing victims in his den on the South 
Side. That there may be no confusion in 
your minds, and that there may be no mis- 
take, I do not hesitate to name the man I 
accuse, Will—” 

“Object!” snapped the prosecutor. 
“ The argument is not proper.” 

“It is proper,” continued the Snake 
Feeder, and the judge did not stop him. 
“ Will Wilson’s name is in the evidence. 
My learned brother did not object to that, 
except to my repetition of the question I 
asked Marshal White, nor did he attempt 
to break down the testimony as to where 
the money was lost. Gentlemen of the 
jury, 1 state without fear of contradiction 
that the man who should rightfully be in 
the place of the widow’s son, the veteran’s 
son, and the laborer’s son is William Wil- 
son, the blue-jowled, black-headed blood- 
sucker of Unionville!” 

Those in the court room stood immobile. 
The quiet was like the hush of early morn- 
ing just before the birds awaken. 

“I object!” yelled Mr. Hamilton. 

“And why is Will Wilson above the 
law?” blazed the Snake Feeder, before the 
court had a chance to rule, his blue eyes 
flashing. ‘“‘ There isn’t a man here that 
can’t answer that question. It is because 
he is allowed to prey on his fellow human 
beings by certain authorities — and from 
this charge I except but one man, Gabriel 
White—who haven’t the backbone—” 

“ T object!” screamed the prosecutor. 

The Snake Feeder paused, but the judge 
was inarticulate. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, if a cancer was 
eating the body of any one of you, would 
you not have a surgeon apply the knife? 
Then why don’t you use the knife of good 
citizenship on those who flout the laws of 
the State—those who debauch boys, who 
make families suffer, who bring trouble into 
happy homes? You men with wives and 
children, can you picture anything more 
terrible than a desolated home?” 

The Snake Feeder was interrupted by a 
clatter. The judge had dropped his gavel 
. the rostrum. Parker picked it up for 

im. 

“Tt is not these three boys who are here 
on trial—it is Unionville itself. If these 
boys are guilty, so is William Wilson, as 
well as those authorities, sworn to uphold 
the law, who—” 
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“Not proper argument! I object!” 
shouted the prosecutor, beads of sweat 
standing on his face. 

“ Objection sustained,” rasped the judge. 

“IT have concluded, anyway,” said the 
Snake Feeder. ‘1 am content to rest the 
case on the facts as brought forth.” 

Prosecutor Hamilton floundered consid- 
erably in his closing plea, though he en- 
deavored to fix the minds of the jurors on 
the fact that the boys had actually taken 
the money. The charge of the judge 
touched only on the law, and he seemed to 
stress the meaning of the words “ reason- 
able doubt.” Perhaps it was my lack of 
legal knowledge that made it appear so. 

The jury was not out more than fifteen 
minutes, and nobody left the court room. 

“Not guilty,” said the foreman, when 
the dozen men faced the judge. 

Ellis Parker almost broke his mallet in 
trying to quell the demonstration that fol- 
lowed. Men hurried forward to shake 


hands with Walter, Raymond, and Paul, 
who stood there blinking uncomprehend- 
ingly. They had heard the door of the 
penitentiary close on them, only to have 
it opened again. Others sought the Snake 


Feeder, but he had left the court room. 

He didn’t get out of the building, how- 
ever. In the corridor Will Wilson met him. 
The gambler’s right hand was in his coat 
pocket, and he shoved his coat against the 
Snake Feeder’s stomach. His eyes were 
shooting green sparks, and his face was con- 
torted with fury. He had stood in the back 
of the court room and had heard himself 
excoriated. 

“T’m going to kill you!” he said, venom 
in his voice. 

“] feel your gun,” replied the Snake 
Feeder calmly. ‘“‘ Why don’t you pull the 
trigger?” 

Wilson’s teeth clicked together, his mouth 
opening and shutting. It was evident that 
his will was telling his finger to press a lit- 
tle harder, but some greater power caused it 
to disobey. He was helpless because of the 
intensity of his rage. 

“No, you won’t kill me here,” taunted 
the Snake Feeder. ‘“ You’re too yellow! 
You might, if you were in your gambling 
hell, or if you met me alone some dark 
night, but not here in the court room, where 
you've just been convicted as a thief. Don’t 
let me stop you, if I’m misjudging you. 
I’m merely the Snake Feeder; but if you 
kill me, they’ll take you down to Columbus, 
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place a rope around your neck, and drop 
you through a little hole in the floor. May- 
be you’d better shoot. It would be a good 
thing for Unionville!” 

“ You rotten, dirty, drunken bum!” chat- 
tered Wilson. “ You half-witted shyster 
lawyer!” 

“ Keep right on calling me names, if it 
will bring back your courage. What I think 
of you is now a part of the official records 
of this county.” 

“You go to hell!” snarled Wilson, push- 
ing into the crowd. “I'll get you, and get 
you good!” 

“At your service,” replied the Snake 
Feeder sarcastically. 

Gabriel White came up then to shake the 
Snake Feeder’s hand warmly. Will Wilson 
had disappeared. 

When I finished my dancing lesson, it 
was almost midnight, but I took a walk 
down town in the hope of encountering the 
Snake Feeder. 1 was curious to know 
where the boys got that money to pay-back 
what they took, and I wanted to congratu- 
late him on his victory. 

What a lawyer he was! How subtle his 
strategy! While we thought he was doing 
nothing, he was taking the only course that 
could have saved Raymond, Paul, and 
Walter. 

I reached the square just in time to see 
Gabriel White pick up a man who was 
lying in the gutter, so helpless that the 
marshal had to put him on his back. Ga- 
briel didn’t take him to the calaboose, how- 
ever, but to the St. George Hotel. 

The Snake Feeder was dead drunk! 


XIV 


In my eyes, Mamie Merrill was the pret- 
tiest girl at the Fleur de Lis dance. She 
was wearing her first evening dress—a little 
frock of some sort of light, diaphanous 
green material. It was cut just low enough 
in front to show the soft curve of her white 
throat, and the sleeves were short, allowing 
her well rounded arms io extend from them 
like the boughs of a silver birch. The pure 
agate glints in her brown eyes were never 
prettier, and the color in her face was not 
artificial. 

Had she consented, I would have claimed 
every dance on her program, but she re- 
stricted me to four, including the first two- 
step and the “ Home ” waltz. While I was 
initialing her program and mine, others 
crowded around her, and the faint hope I 

















had cherished that I might be allowed one 
more, vanished. Every number was taken 
before the music started. 

But while I thought Mamie the prettiest 
girl on the floor, there were evidently 
others who gave that honor to Nelly Miller. 
She wore a pink dress, and at her belt were 
pink roses. I had sent carnations to Ma- 
mie, roses being beyond my allowance. Sus- 
pended from Nelly’s left wrist was a pink 
satin fan tipped with feathers. Her black 
hair was piled high, and shining from its 
dark strands was a glittering jeweled comb. 
She looked like a queen, and Tom Spiers, 
a fine figure in his dress suit, held his head 
proudly as he escorted her in. 

Charlie Mechant claimed Nelly’s pro- 
gram immediately after Tom. He wanted 
two dances, but Nelly would only let him 
have one. There was a long line waiting 
their turn, and he finally quit pleading. I 
wasn’t quite sure, but I suspected that, de- 
spite her refusal, he made two entries on 
her program. Instead of handing it back 
to her, he gave it, with her permission, to 
Squank, who was standing in the line just 
ahead of me. 

Charlie had brought Edna Seena, a Belle- 
fontaine girl. She was pretty, and her dress 
was becoming, but though he tried to make 
it appear that he was devoted to her, his 
eyes kept straying to Nelly Miller, even 
while he was filling Miss Seena’s program. 

I was a little nervous at the start, but 
that soon wore off. I had practiced dili- 
gently, not only at Mamie’s house, but also 
when I was alone in my own room; only 
then, instead of a partner, I had a chair. 
The lights, the music, the well dressed 
young people all around me, the perfume 
in the air, the proximity of Mamie, all gave 
me confidence, and she complimented me 
as we stepped over the polished floor to- 
gether. I could have danced with her for- 
ever, and it seemed as if the music had 
hardly started before it stopped. 

A little pang of jealousy came over me 
when Dewey claimed her for the second 
dance, and I went after Maude Kaufman. 
Dewey had “ stagged it,” and was really 
fine-looking in his dress clothes. He acted 
as if he was comfortable, too — which I 
couldn’t do, for my coat felt lonely in front 
and too heavy behind, while the high 
winged collar sawed my neck, and the new 
patent leathers hurt my feet. 

Maude and I got along all right, but 
until the waltz I had with Mamie I only 
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caught a smile from her now and then as 
she whirled by. That waltz was heavenly. 

Midnight seemed to arrive almost in an 
instant, and then came an intermission and 
refreshments. When the orchestra started 
again, a two-step circle was announced, 
and Charlie Mechant called. It may have 
been simply a coincidence, but I thought 
that whenever he danced with Nelly it was 
a long time before he called a change. Pos- 
sibly I only imagined that; but the circle 
was a failure in so far as I was concerned, 
because never once was Mamie my partner. 

For the next dance Tom was Mamie’s 
partner, and Edna Seena was mine. Nelly 
was sitting alone, with a strange flash in 
her eyes; nor did she smile at Tom, though 
he passed so closely that she must have 
seen him. Charlie Mechant wasn’t dancing 
that number, either; but when it was al- 
most a quarter over, he came over to Nelly, 
and she got up, flashing him a smile. In 
his arms she seemed to be having the best 
time in the world. 

After that dance, whenever Tom came 
near, she ignored him completely, laughing 
and joking with Charlie or any one who 
was close enough. Tom had two more 
dances with her and they sat one out, 
neither saying anything, apparently. When 
the orchestra began to play “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” she sent him for her wraps; and 
before the number was concluded, they 
were gone. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. In 
all my life there had never been such a 
short night! 

Though we had had refreshments, we 
were hungry again, so Mamie and I and 
Squank and Maude decided to go to the 
Busy Bee for a little lunch. We asked 
Dewey to go with us, and he consented. 

As the girls were with us, we didn’t sit 
in front, on the high stools that lined the 
counter, but went into the dining room. 
We had given our order, and were chatting, 
when -the Red Man came in. Flopping 
down on one of the stools, an odor of cheap 
whisky filling the place, he raised his thick 
voice to demand a sandwich. 

Charlie Ross, the counter man, placed 
one before him. The Red Man took a bite 
from it and threw it into Ross’s face. 

‘“‘T wanted veal, not ham!” he snarled. 

“Why didn’t you ask for it, then?” 
inquired Charlie. 

“T did.” 
“You only ordered a sandwich.” 
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“ Trying to make me out a liar, eh?” 
The Red Man reached for a catsup bot- 
tle. I wished we hadn’t come there. It 
looked like trouble, and I didn’t want Ma- 
mie to see such things. 

Charlie merely set out a veal sandwich, 
however. The Red Man ate it slowly, and 
then sat looking out of the window. He 
did not offer to pay, and Charlie did not 
remind him of the omission. 

Our oysters arrived, and we forgot about 
him. While we were eating, we laughed 
and joked and had a good time. 

“Cut out that yapping!” 

The order came from the Red Man, who 
was framed in the doorway. Squank half 
rose, but Maude pulled him back. 

“ You pack of calves are enough to make 
a he-man sick!” he snarled, his red-rimmed 
eyes gleaming evilly. ‘“ For half a cent I’d 
throw you out. You ought to be home in 
bed. Guess I'll chase you there!” 

He advanced, menace in his manner, ard 
we saw that he again had the catsup bottle 
in his hand. 

Just then the front door opened, and the 
Red Man’s woman entered. She had evi- 
dently been waiting for him outside. 

“ Jim!” she said quietly. He turned to- 
ward her. “ Jim, come on home!” 

“ To hell with you!” he answered sneer- 
ingly. “ Who are you, trying to give me 
orders? For half a cent I’d knock you 
through this partition!” 

He raised his arm, but the woman was 
not frightened. 

Squank and I were out of our chairs be- 
fore the girls could stop us, and Dewey was 
half a step ahead. 

“ Never mind,” said the woman. “ Don’t 
pay any attention to him. I know how to 
handle him when he’s in this condition.” 

While speaking, she looked us full in the 
face, the shawl that had replaced her sun 
bonnet having slipped back. Her eyes were 
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large, and were like the pools at the foot 
of the river riffles, hazel in color, with some- 
thing unreadable in their depths. Her hair, 
drawn straight back, was like gold floss. 
Her face had no color, but her features were 
regular. It was easy to see that she had 
been beautiful not long before, and that 
she would be so again, if she were dressed 
as Nelly Miller was for the dance. 

Her voice awakened peculiar echoes with- 
in me. It was a rich, full contralto, with 
no suggestion of the masculine, but with a 
vibrant resonance that could not easily be 
forgotten. 

“Let them come on,” said the Red 
Man. “I'll knock the devil out of the three 
of ’em!” 

We could see plainly, however, that he 
was not trying very strongly to break her 
hold on his arm. As we stood steadfast, he 
gave ground, still muttering and complain- 
ing, until she got him to the door, which 
was opened by Charlie Ross, and they went 
out into the night together. 

“What a horrible man!” exclaimed 
Maude. “I wonder why a woman like her 
ever married such a beast!” 

None of us could answer. 

“There is something about her I don’t 
like,” said Mamie positively. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“T can’t tell you, but I don’t believe I 
could ever trust her. I think it is her eyes.” 

We finished our lunch, and Dewey ex- 
cused himself. Squank and I engaged a 
hack to take the girls home. As Squank 
and Maude got out first, I held Mamie’s 
hand until we reached her gate. 

I took her to the door, and there she 
looked so lovely that I wanted to kiss her, 
but a painful memory held me back. She 
reminded me of one of Nelly Miller’s pink 
roses as she stood there in her doorway and 
whispered: 

“ Good night!” 





Acarn! 


Again! 


THE MIRACLES OF SPRING 


Again it is the spring, 


Renewing miracles that make earth sing, 
Repeating in my heart amazement’s song 
That in our world such blossomings belong. 


To many gods have men and women knelt, 
In many breasts have many wonders dwelt; 
But who so sweet to worship or to sing 
As this god who indulges us with spring? 





Charles Divine 










Out of His Class |“ 


AN EMPLOYEE OF THE UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE INSISTS ON SEEING THE PRESIDENT 


By J. Frank Davis 


ENNETH WASHBURN finished his 
second cup of breakfast coffee, fold- 
ed his napkin, went around the little 

table, and kissed Sally twice. 

“ That’s once for each year,” he said. 

“T knew you hadn’t forgotten what day 
it was!” she cried, relieved. 

He plunged into his bad news. There 
was no way to break it gently. 

“‘ Sweetheart, I can’t tell you how sorry 
I am, but I haven’t bought the piano. We 
can’t have it yet.” 

To his astonishment, she did not seem 
surprised. 

“ Tt’s business, isn’t it?” she said. “ Tell 
me, Ken.” 

“ There isn’t much to tell, except that 
things have been dull for a couple of 
months. They’ll be all right soon. Then, 
when we get the piano, we'll imagine it 
came to-day. It will be the wedding anni- 
versary present, just the same.” 

“ Ken,” she said, “ I’m just as well sat- 
isfied, because, if you haven’t enough to 
get the piano—well, I hate to owe people, 
and we'll be able to pay all those bills now, 
won’t we?” 

He had never mentioned to her that he 
expected to pay for the instrument by in- 
stallments. She thought it was a question 
of his not having the full price. 

“ Bills?” he laughed. “ Don’t you worry 
about bills!” He kissed her again. ‘“ You 
just take care of the house and Snooks. 
I’m the partner who does the worrying 
about bills, if there’s any worrying to do— 
and there isn’t.” 

The deep blue of her eyes clouded. This 
was by no means the first time that he had 
shut her out from participation in their 
joint business affairs. 

“ Mr. Nordley was here yesterday after- 
noon,” she said. “ I’d have told you last 
night, if I’d been awake when you came in. 


He says collections have been bad, and he 
just has to ask for the rent.” 

“T’ll thank Nordley not to bother you 
about it!” Ken exclaimed. “I pay the 
rent at the office, and he knows it. Coming 
around here to collect, as if I were a tenant 
that wasn’t good for it! By George, I'll 
give him a piece of my mind! Here it’s 
only the 5th of the month—” 

“ Tt’s last month’s rent, he said,” she put 
in timidly. ‘“ He said the agreement was to 
pay it in advance.” 

“ T'll take care of it in a few days. Here- 
after, if he wants us for tenants, he can do 
business at his office or mine.” 

““ Ken!” she said, and caught her breath 
a little. It was hard to talk money with 
him. He always discouraged it; but while 
they were on the subject, she might as well 
have it over. “ Ken, that twenty-five dol- 
lars you gave me for my birthday—lI’ve 
been saving it until I could find just the 
kind of a wrist watch I want—would you 
mind if I bought a suit with it? Of 
course,” she hastened to add, as two omi- 
nous lines gathered between his eyes, “ you 
would make it up to me later, and I’d get 
the watch.” 

“A suit? You need a suit?” 

“They are having marked down sales, 
and I can get a nice one for twenty-five 
dollars. I—it seems as if my clothes were 
all wearing out at once!” 

“ But I don’t understand. Out of the. 
money I’ve given you this month—” 

Sally looked almost guilty, because she 
felt so. 

“ Dear!” she whispered. “ You'll forgive 
me, but Mr. Mathewson—he was very po- 
lite; really he was, Ken; but he hasn’t a 
very big grocery, you know, and not much 
money to run it with. He told me all 
about it; and he has to get along on a—a 
close credit margin.” 
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Kenneth’s tone was incredulous. 

“You don’t mean you've paid the gro- 
cery bill?” 

“One month’s bill. We couldn’t get any 
more credit if we didn’t. I gave it to him 
the day before yesterday. Forgive me for 
not telling you, but I could see you were so 
worried!” 

“ Really, I don’t know why you should 
have thought I was so worried that I 
couldn’t attend to my own bills,” he said, 
ashamed, and therefore angry. “I shall 
tell Mathewson if he doesn’t care enough 
about my trade to let me have a few days’ 
extra time on a bill, there are other grocers 
who—” 

“ But he wasn’t a bit unpleasant about 
it. He was just as nice! He acted as if 
he was worried, too. He’s got three chil- 
dren, you know, and the oldest isn’t seven 
—and it isn’t a very big store.” 

“TI wish you’d leave the handling of the 
bills to me!” Kenneth said impatiently. 

She blinked a little. Trifling domestic 


spats they had gone through, of the kind 
that are chiefly memorable for the joy of 
being sorry and making it up, but he had 
never before spoken to her in quite that 


tone. Nevertheless, she replied bravely. 

“‘ Ken,” she told him, “ I’m going to say 
it now, and then I won’t say it any more. 
Getting students for the Universal Cor- 
respondence Institute is your business. I’ve 
never asked anything about it that you 
didn’t want to tell me, although I’ve wanted 
to, often—especially this last month, when 
you've been so worried about it; but our 
home is our business, isn’t it, dear? If 
only I had a regular allowance—” 

“ Haven’t we gone into that before?” he 
interrupted. “I don’t believe in paying a 
wife wages, as if she were an employee. 
Whatever money you need for clothes and 
spending money—have I ever been stingy?” 

“ You’ve been perfectly generous!” she 
cried. “ But, oh, Ken, you don’t under- 
stand! I don’t like to have to ask you for 
money. If there was a certain amount 
every week, and I could run the house out 
of it, and have what was left over for 
clothes, with something saved here and 
there, if I was economical enough, to put 
into little things like pictures and new table 
silver—you don’t think I am extravagant, 
do you?” 

“ You’re not extravagant,” he admitted, 
but still coldly; “ but paying the house bills 
—and worrying about them, if there’s any 
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worrying to do—is a man’s business. Pay- 
ing Mathewson was all right, of course, as 
you saw it, but after this I’d rather you 
would leave it to me to talk to him and 
Nordley and the rest. I'll see that the 
money you paid comes back to you as soon 
as I can. I haven’t it this morning.” 

“ And the suit?” she asked. “ Will it be 
all right if I take that twenty-five and go 
down to-day to one of the sales—” 

“ Certainly not,” he told her. “I didn’t 
give you birthday money to buy clothes 
with. That twenty-five is wrist watch 
money. Within a few days I'll give you 
the money for the suit.” 

“Then why can’t I use the money that 
I have now, and when you give me another 
twenty-five—” 

“It’s the principle of the thing!” he ex- 
claimed in exasperation. 

Before he could say more, an infantile 
wail came from their bedroom. 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Sally, as she hastily 
rose. “I wanted to get this settled, so we 
would never quarrel about it again!” 

“ We aren’t quarreling,” he told her from 
a superior height; “ and it is settled. You'll 
have to trust me to attend to business mat- 
ters. You don’t need to think about them 
at all.” 

Kenneth was conscious, as Sally fled to- 
ward the almost profanely critical yells that 
were advertising Snooks’s demand for the 
serving of his breakfast without further de- 
lay, that she also was about to weep. He 
left the house without kissing her good-by 
—the first time he had ever done so. 

At the moment he said to himself that 
it wasn’t necessary, for he already had 
kissed her several times that morning; but 
it bothered him all the way to the office. 
He admitted, as his unreasonable resent- 
ment wore off, that he had not been wholly 
fair. He decided that some day he would 
try to work out a plan for some sort of an 
allowance — not to include house running 
expenses, of course, but to provide for 
Sally’s clothes and little odds and ends of 
furnishings. 

He felt intense relief over the payment of 
the month-old grocery bill, but he couldn’t 
help thinking about the suit that Sally 
needed. It humiliated him that she should 
want clothes which he couldn’t promptly 
supply. This mustn’t happen again. Rainy 
weather, hereafter, must never catch him 
without a mackintosh. When business 
picked up, he must try this thrift thing— 
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not fanatically, of course, but sufficiently 
to make it impossible for two or three 
months of bad business to wallop him. 

His thought, as he sat down at his office 
desk and petulantly pushed aside a little 
stack of bills that he couldn’t pay, was that 
he wished he had kept some of his money 
when he had it. 1 


A BATTERED English philosopher once ex- 
pressed the situation. His remarks, trans- 
lated into terms of American currency at 
approximately the pre-war rate of ex- 
change, were: 

“ Annual income, one hundred dollars; 
annual expenditure, ninety-nine dollars and 
eighty-eight cents; result, happiness. An- 
nual income, one hundred dollars; annual 
expenditure, one hundred dollars and twelve 
cents; result, misery.” 

Being but twenty-six years old, and hence 
of a generation not especially well grounded 
in the English classics, Kenneth may never 
have read these words of the immortal Mi- 
cawber, but his own experience was im- 
pressing the same conclusion upon him. 

Only a few months ago he had been mak- 
ing, with salary and commissions, close to 
seventy dollars a week. Now, since every- 
thing had slumped, he was getting his salary 
of forty dollars and no commissions what- 
ever, because commissions for a district su- 
perintendent of the Universal Correspond- 
ence Institute’s field force depended upon 
all his subordinates writing a certain aver- 
age of new business, and Kenneth’s weren’t 
doing it. 

Furthermore, out of that salary he had 
been spending money.in the attempt to pull 
things up. Only the night before he had 
spent twelve dollars, plus the waiter’s tip, 
on an inspirational first-of-the-month din- 
ner for his five assistant superintendents, 
by whose record he must succeed or fail. 

That was the exasperating thing about it. 
He was utterly at their mercy, and three of 
them had been producing wretchedly; and 
yet, listening to their reasonable excuses, he 
_— had the heart to discharge any of 

em. 

When he himself had been a solicitor, he 
had always been able to enroll a sufficient 
number of new students to satisfy the home 
office; but now, as an executive, his month- 
ly record was the average of all his solici- 
tors—and for the past two months their 
average had been atrocious. 


A man might live with some small com- 
fort on forty dollars a week, even with a 
wife and a seven-months-old baby, if he 
carefully planned for it; but Kenteth’s lit- 
tle establishment had been planned to fit an 
income of somewhere around sixty dollars. 
He had been making about that when he 
and Sally decided they could afford to 
marry. Later, the weekly income had run 
up, occasionally, to seventy-five dollars, and 
once or twice to a hundred. 

It was characteristic of Kenneth—in 
which he was by no means unique—that 
when for one week he made seventy-five 
dollars, he spoke of it to Sally as “ about 
four thousand dollars a year.” After the 
rare week when his income was a hundred, 
he thought of himself as a five-thousand-a- 
year man; and having felt like that, he had 
acted accordingly. 

Thus the slump in business had caught 
him not only without a cent ahead, but 
with obligations blithely assumed on the 
five-thousand-dollar basis. Some of the 
creditors had been getting very unpleasant 
of late. 

And this was hardly the worst of it. The 
hope that he had been cherishing of early 
promotion had become something out of the 
past to remember and regret. 

Twenty “special representatives” —a 
new rank in the field organization—were 
to be appointed during the coming month. 
These men were to be the personal represen- 
tatives of H. B. Tyler, president of the Cor- 
respondence Institute, their special duty 
being to interest the heads of great manu- 
facturing corporations in the technical edu- 
cation spread by the school, so that they 
would indorse it to their ambitious em- 
ployees. No minor workmen to talk to in 
that job, but big executives! It was a fine, 
man-sized position. 

The salary of these special representa- 
tives was to be a hundred dollars a week, 
and they were to be selected from among 
the district superintendents. Kenneth had 
been hoping to qualify for consideration, 
but that was out of the question now. 
There was no slightest chance that old H. 
B. would pick a man whose district had 
averaged but six enrollments per solicitor 
for the past month. To be satisfactory, a 
superintendent was expected to average at 
least ten. 

From his desk in the corner, after the 
morning mail had been opened and the so- 
licitors had all gone out, Kenneth heard 
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Burt Halliwell, one of the two assistant su- 
perintendents whose headquarters were with 
him—the only two in the district who had 
been making good—exclaim to Reagan, the 
other: 

“ Listen to this wheeze! Here’s a pros- 
pect that’s just been forwarded from the 
home office. Our national advertising cer- 
tainly does shake the nuts out of the trees!” 

He read from a sheet of cheap note paper 
which, a little earlier, had passed through 
Kenneth’s hands: 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
DEAR FREIND, 

I see by the magazine about how you teach 
by mail to be different trades from what a fello 
are, so as to make bigger pay envelop and work 
in offis insted of shop and I would like to work 
in offis insted of shop becaus I am going to get 
marry and we will want bigger pay envelop. So 
pleas write me pleas how to lern to write letters 
on a tapparator writeing machine so I can work 
in offis insted of shop. I am a machinest appren- 
tis now and the boss says I can be pretty good 
as machinest but I will rather work in offis. 

Your freind, 
Mr. J. B. Laplante. 


Halliwell tossed the letter across to Rea- 
gan, who looked it over and remarked. 

“ Not a bad prospect, at that!” 

“T’ll have him enrolled in stenography 
and typewriting before to-morrow,” Halli- 
well promised. 

He was justifiably cheerful. The men 
of his division for the past three months 
had averaged the highest of the whole dis- 
trict; but Reagan frowned doubtfully. 

“ You know your own business,” he said; 
“but if he was my prospect, I’d canvass 
him for either mechanical drawing or ma- 
chine shop practice.” 

“ Talk him out of what he has already 
decided he wants, and take a chance on 
being able to talk him into what he needs?” 
scoffed Halliwell. ‘“ Not any! Of course 
he’ll never get anywhere with stenography, 
but an _ illiterate dumb-bell like him 
wouldn’t get anywhere with anything.” 

“T don’t think he is necessarily illiter- 
ate,” said Reagan. “ That ‘ J. B.’ stands 
for ‘ Jean Baptiste.’ That means he prob- 
ably does most of his thinking in French. 
He may be able to read English fluently, 
though he’s not up to writing it much. A 
man doesn’t draw in any language. I think 
I'd talk to his boss, and if the boss would 
advise him to take up mechanical draw- 
ing—” Reagan looked across to the su- 
perintendent. ‘‘ What do you think, Ken?” 
he inquired. 
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“ Mechanical drawing or shop practice,” 
Kenneth agreed promptly. “ He’s sure to 
fall down on anything else.” 

“ But he wants what he wants, and that’s 
stenography and typewriting,” argued Hal- 
liwell. “His money will jingle just as 
pretty, whether he falls down or not. We 
don’t know, for that matter, but he might 
get along as well at one thing as another, 
if he has ambition enough.” 

“ Yes — Strangler Keppel had ambition 
enough,” Reagan said. 

Reagan’s personal diversions were sport- 
ing. He seldom missed a fight night at the 
Business Men’s Social Club. He amplified, 
the others not being as familiar with young 
athletes and their records as he: 

“You probably saw in the papers what 
happened to the Strangler. The best wres- 
tler of his weight in the country—but he 
wanted to cover too much territory. He 
thought he could be as good a fighter as he 
was a wrestler; so last week he tackled 
Benny Dolan, a third-rate pug, and got 
knocked for a row of Pompeian lava cans.” 

“ What has that got to do with selling a 
scholarship to Jean Baptiste Laplante?” 
Halliwell demanded. 

“ Everything. It’s a matter of class. 
Strangler Keppel went out of his, and got 
tipped over into the telegraph instruments. 
If he’d stuck to his game, which is wres- 
tling, he’d still be unbeaten. With a course 
in stenography, this Jean Baptiste will fall 
so hard that the nightingales will still be 
singing to him when the referee gets through 
counting a hundred, and he’ll knock the in- 
stitute all the rest of his life. But sell him 
mechanical drawing—”’ 

Reagan spread his hands to supply the 
obvious completion of the sentence. 

“T think Jim is right,” Kenneth put in. 

Halliwell replied to his superior with too 
polite deference: 

“If you order me to try to switch him 
from what he wants to what he doesn’t 
want, I'll do it, of course; but what the 
home office asks for is total enrollments.” 

“T think you could probably land him 
in what he needs,” Kenneth replied hesita- 
tingly. “ However — yes, we’ve certainly 
got to pull up the total this coming month, 
and we need to get an early start. We’ve all 
got to get up on our toes. That ’ll do it!” 


Ill 


HALLIWELL and Reagan went out to- 
gether shortly afterward. At the cigar 




















stand in the ground floor lobby they 
stopped, and Halliwell, as he lighted up, 
sneered: 

“ Up on your toes, boys! The old bunk 
—but the false alarms are still holding 
their jobs, and business is rotten. How 
long before we say it with flowers?” 

“ Ken’s a darned fine fellow, and he was 
a wonderful solicitor,” murmured Reagan 
regretfully. 

“< Was’ is a word that’s too long to in- 
terest old H. B.— it’s got one more letter 
than ‘is,’” Halliwell said. “The home 
office doesn’t ask, ‘Is he a good fellow?’ 
but ‘ Is he getting the business?’ When a 
good fellow slips, he looks exactly the same 
to H. B. as any other late deceased. You 
and I have to be interested in rising suns, 
not setting ones!” 

“‘ You are his logical successor.” 

“T suppose I am,” Halliwell conceded. 
“ Say, how would you like to transfer to 
my division? It’s a better one than yours, 
and you’d have the same chance to make 
good for the district superintendency that 
I’ve had. You wouldn’t make me mad 
working for it, because, with the way I’m 
going to run the district, by the time you 
get ready for my job I'll have a bigger 
one.” 

“ That’s mighty good of you,” Reagan 
said. “I wonder what Ken will do! I 
don’t know what else he’s able to do. He’s 
been with the institute ever since he got 
back from France, you know. I don’t be- 
lieve he’s got anything saved, and there’s 
a mighty fine wife and kid. You can al- 
most include the wife as a kid, so far as that 
goes. She can’t be much over twenty.” 

Halliwell’s shoulders lifted and the cor- 
ners of his mouth went down. 

““ Whether you've got a wife and kid, and 
whether you’ve soaked away any money— 
that’s another pair of questions H. B. 
doesn’t ask,” he said. “ Just two things 
the old man wants to know: ‘ Is he getting 
the business?’ ‘Can he get the business?’ 
If the answer is ‘ yes,’ you stay. If the 
answer is ‘no’—a sharp ax and a quick 
fade-out!” 

“And when you’re hitting ‘em over the 
fence the grand stand yells, ‘Oh, you bam- 
bino!’ But when you fall into a slump, 
they holler, ‘ You big bum!’ ” 

“Well, what’s the matter with that? 
Every game is a survival of the fittest. I 
expect to get mine when I stop making 
good. Think over that idea of a transfer 
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to my old division, Reagan. You don’t 
write as much business as you would if you 
weren’t so fussy about whether the students 
get their money’s worth or not, but you 
and I can make a great team!” 

Up in the office Kenneth Washburn was 
busy getting out an inspirational letter to 
his field force. He had written many such, 
and they hadn’t produced results, but he 
hoped this one would. It must! A third 
month of bad business might be disastrous 
in more ways than Jack of commissions. 
Within less than thirty days he must im- 
prove his record. Cool weather would be 
coming then, which always meant increased 
enrollments. If he could make this month 
moderately satisfactory— 

The last afternoon mail proved him too 
greatly an optimist. It contained a letter 
from the home office. 

His heart quickened a beat as he recog- 
nized it, for only on rare occasions did a 
district superintendent receive direct com- 
munications from the institute. Most of 
the orders and bulletins came through the 
State superintendent. 

He ripped the envelope open. Its con- 
tent was brutally brief: 


Dear Sir: 

Owing to the unsatisfactory showing of bus!- 
ness in District 26 for the past two months, I 
regret that I find it necessary to request your 
resignation, to take effect one week from to-day. 

Yours truly, 
H. B. Ty er, President. 


Mechanically Kenneth put away the pa- 
pers on his desk. He went out without 
speaking to any one, and walked all the 
way home. At the sound of his key in the 
door, Sally came flying into his arms. 

“ Dearest!” she cried. “ Will you for- 
give me? I was horrid to fuss when you 
were so worried!” 

“ No, you weren’t. It was my fault,” 
he assured her. “I had a grouch, and 
things had been going to the dogs at the 
office.” He led her to the davenport be- 
tween the windows. “I might as well have 
it over,” he blurted, trying to say it cheer- 
fully. “One of the brightest young super- 
intendents the U. C. I. ever had is about 
to look around for another job.” 

She sat back from him, her eyes startled. 

“ You mean—” 

He nodded, smiling. 

“*H. B.’ stands for ‘ hard-boiled,’ you 
know. I’ve had two months of bad busi- 
ness. I’m sure it would be better in an- 
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other month, but old H. B. decided not to 
wait.” 

In all the two years of their married life, 
Kenneth had never explained so many de- 
tails of his work as during the next five 
minutes. 

“ But, Ken,” she suddenly cried, “ you 
aren’t going to take it, are you?” 

“Take it? What do you mean?” 

“When you sell scholarships, you don’t 
let people off from enrolling just because 
they say they don’t want to. You fight for 
the business, don’t you?” 

“T did,” he said. 

“You do,” she corrected. “ You ought 
to be able to fight just as hard for a job.” 

“T have,” he told her, trying to make as 
light as possible of it; “‘ but the enemy met 
me and I am hisn.” 

“ Not necessarily,” she protested. “ Not 
unless you are a quitter—and you never 
were that. You’re a salesman. Why don’t 
you sell yourself to Mr. Tyler?” 

“ I did, and he’s made me take the goods 
back—says they’re not as advertised.” 

“ Don’t try to laugh it off, Ken. If you 
went to work on Mr. Tyler as you do on a 
man you want to sell a course to—as you’d 
go to work on these big corporation men if 
you’d got the promotion to special represen- 
tative—he’d give you another chance.” 

“ He'll come back at me with a letter 
advising me to apply to some assistant su- 
perintendent for a job as solicitor,” he said. 
“ That means starting all over again. Well, 
I can do that!” 

“ But you are not to write him. You 
would never sell scholarships writing to 
your prospects, would you? See him—to- 
morrow. Take the train to-night and go to 
the home office. You can be there before 
noon. Maybe he won’t have filled your 
place before then.” 

“ By George, I wonder!” cried Kenneth. 
““T couldn’t go to-night,” he added shame- 
facedly. “I’d have to wait until to-mor- 
row, to raise a little money. I—TI haven’t 
got the price.” 

Her eyes widened. 

“ Not anywhere?” 

“ Not anywhere,” he admitted. “I’ve 
been pretty foolish about money, I guess. 
I thought, when it was coming so easy, that 
it was going to keep on coming that way, 
or easier. We lived up to our income, and 
lately we’ve lived beyond it. Sweetheart, 
I’ve been sorry all day about this morning. 
When we get straightened out again—” In 
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his humiliation and repentance he went far- 
ther than up to that moment he had thought 
of going. ‘“ When we get on our feet again, 
I’m going to let you try that allowance 
thing for the household expenses.” His 
smile was rueful and a trifle bitter. “ You 
couldn’t possibly make a worse mess of it 
than I have!” 

“ You’ve done as well as anybody could,” 
she defended. “ You didn’t know how it 
was coming out. Ken, how much money 
will it cost to go to the home office and get 
back?” 

“With upper berths, and not extrava- 
gant meals, and perhaps a day at a hotel 
there, if the old man is hard to get at, 
thirty-five or forty dollars; and I’ve only 
got fifteen.” 

“Why, Ken!” she cried. “ Isn’t it love- 
ly that you wouldn’t let me buy that suit 
to-day? We've got my twenty-five!” 

Kenneth swallowed hard. Damaged 
pride makes a terrible lump in the throat. 

“ T never heard of H. B.’s giving a bust- 
ed superintendent another try,” he: said; 
“ but that doesn’t prove he mightn’t, I sup- 
pose, if it were put up to him hard enough. 
Honey, when we get out of this, we’re going 
to live on not more than forty or fifty dol- 
lars a week, and get a bank account!” 

“ You’re a loveums!” cried Sally, forget- 
ting for just five seconds to be old and dig- 
nified and serious and wise. “ Mr. Tyler 
will give you another month’s trial. He 
can’t help it!” 

IV 


In Kenneth’s hot upper berth, while the 
train roared through the night’s mugginess, 
the influence of Sally’s enthusiasm faded. 
He tossed, wide awake, and told himself 
that he was a fool on a fool’s errand. 

He had had his chance as an executive, 
and he had failed. True, he was as good a 
salesman as he had ever been, but sales- 
manship best demonstrated itself in the po- 
sition of solicitor. The procedure for fallen 
executives who wished to remain with the 
Correspondence Institute was to ask an as- 
sistant superintendent for a chance to start 
at the bottom again. That was what H. 
B. would tell him. Why waste nearly forty 
dollars to hear it? 

It wasn’t money he was spending on this 
futile trip—it was Sally’s suit. He was 
taking the clothes off his wife’s back to try 
to correct the mistakes he never should 
have made. The car wheels clicked it: 
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“ Sally’s suit—Sally’s suit—Sally’s suit!” 

He shut his eyes hard and clenched his 
teeth. It was bitterly humiliating that he, 
one of the best salesmen in the whole U. 
C. I. force— 

If only he could have landed one of the 
new special representative places! Those 
would call for straight salesmanship—of a 
very high order, to be sure, but straight 
salesmanship only. A man wouldn’t be at 
the mercy of subordinates. 

Halliwell, no doubt, would get the super- 
intendency. Yet his methods weren’t al- 
ways right. He would sell a course in 
stenography to a machinist apprentice who 
couldn’t spell, like foolish Jean Baptiste La- 
plante, who knew he could succeed as a 
mechanic, but wanted to wear a white col- 
lar in the office. Out of his class! An- 
other Strangler Keppel, who was a first- 
rate wrestler but not even a second-rate 
boxer! 

“‘ Out of his class—out of his class—out 
of his class!” sang the wheels. 

“ By George, that’s what I did!” Ken 
exclaimed to himself. 

A first-rate salesman who couldn’t be a 
second-rate executive—a Strangler Keppel 
—a Jean Baptiste Laplante, unable to spell, 
but wanting to run a “ tapparator writeing 
machine.” 

Jean Baptiste could never be a stenogra- 
pher—at least, not without a lot more of 
fundamental education than he now had; 
but neither did he have to remain a ma- 
chinist. With a course in mechanical draw- 
ing, he probably could become a draftsman, 
and might easily get to be a better money- 
earner than many a clerk. It would be a 
white-collar job, too. A man could stay in 
his class and yet better himself. 

And then Kenneth’s eyes came springing 
open as he had his great inspiration, which 
steadied itself into firm resolve. He viewed 
the thing from a dozen angles. Undoubted- 
ly it had possibilities. By George, it could 
be made to work—with the right kind of 
salesmanship! 

The chattering wheels, as he began to 
drowse, had forgotten Sally’s suit and were 
clicking: 

‘“‘ Salesmanship — salesmanship — sales- 
manship—salesmanship! ” 


V 


A WIDE- AWAKE, Clean - shaven, well- 
brushed, surprisingly cheerful and confident 
Kenneth Washburn stepped up to the desk 


of H. B. Tyler’s private secretary, just out- 
side the door of H. B.’s private office. 

The door was ajar, which might mean 
that H. B. was in there alone, or that he 
had stepped out. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Goldsmith,” Ken- 
neth said. ‘“ You may not remember me, 
but I’m Washburn, of District 26. I met 
you at the last superintendents’ convention. 
When can I arrange to see Mr. Tyler for 
ten minutes?” 

Goldsmith, who no doubt had dictated 
the letter demanding Ken’s resignation, 
smiled noncommittally. 

“ Glad to see you again,” he said. “ You 
—er—you haven’t an appointment, have 
you? Mr. Tyler’s time is taken up—every 
minute—to-day.” 

“ What time to-morrow?” 

““ Why—er—he’s pretty well engaged to- 
morrow, too. Couldn’t you write him a 
letter?” 

Goldsmith’s job, of course, included the 
duty of protecting H. B. from disagreeable — 
interviews. 

“No,” Kenneth pleasantly replied. “TI 
want to see him personally.” 

The private secretary’s voice was not un- 
kind, but it was definite. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t arrange it.” 

“Oh, but I know you can!” Kenneth 
told him, still very courteous, but very posi- 
tive. “ There is a standing statement from 
this office that every member of our field 
force can always reach the president in per- 
son. I’m a member of the field force. I 
want to reach him, please!” 

“ Really, Mr. Washburn, it won’t do any 
good,” Goldsmith said. “It will only be 
unpleasant for both you and him. I can’t 
arrange it.” 

“T am still superintendent of District 
26, and I want to see the president,” Ken 
insisted. 

Suddenly H. B. appeared in his doorway. 
He was a short, wide-shouldered man of 
fifty odd, with a mm of gray hair about the 
back of his neck, and thick gray brush 
heaps over his eyes. His voice was harsh, 
his manner abrupt, his eyes unsmiling. 

“Come in, Washburn,” he growled. 
“We'll keep our word, even if it is your 
last week. Goldsmith was trying to make 
it easier for you. You won’t need ten min- 
utes. Five will do. Come in!” 

He closed the door behind Kenneth and 
sat down behind his big flat desk, leaving 
the superintendent standing. He continued 
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to talk without a break while he was going 
to his chair, and afterward. 

“ All right!” he rumbled. “To save 
time, let me say it. You have been district 
superintendent for six months. You did 
passably well for three, began to go behind 
for one, and the last two you’ve fallen flat. 
You have excuses. I’ve had a man quietly 
investigating, and I know every one of 
them. It’s been hot. Some big shops have 
been shut down. One of your assistant su- 
perintendents let three of his men go, and 
wasn’t able to break in the new ones. An- 
other assistant superintendent had sickness 
on his staff. Another went to too many 
ball games on the company’s time. You 
tried to pull them up with letters and in- 
spiration and good intentions, but you 
didn’t get the business. Now, Washburn, 
I work for this company, the same as you 
do. My bosses are the directors. They 


look at my business each month. They 
don’t ask me how many of our fourteen 
hundred field men were hot, or sick, or go- 
ing to ball games. They ask me how many 
enrollments we have averaged—what per- 
centage of installment collections we have 
made—what dividends we are going to pay 


in October. Hard luck stories don’t go 
with them. They can’t go with me. 
Whether I’m sorry for the young fellow that 
falls down hasn’t got anything to do with 
it. In this institution we get the business 
—or we get somebody that can get the busi- 
ness. I’m sorry to let you out, Washburn. 
You used to be good. We paid you for be- 
ing good, didn’t we? There’s no reason 
why we should keep on paying you after 
you stop being good. Have I answered all 
the things you wanted to say?” 

“Why, no,” Kenneth replied, smiling. 

“ All right! I'll listen—for three min- 
utes; but nothing you say can alter your 
past two months’ record.” 

“ My past two months’ record is rotten,” 
Ken told him. “I fell down. I have no 
excuses to make whatever.” He dismissed 
the subject with a slight gesture. “ Mr. 
Tyler,” he said earnestly, exactly as if he 
had just entered the room and was stating 
his business to a stranger, “ you are or- 
ganizing a force of twenty special repre- 
sentatives. The qualifications for the job 
are a thorough knowledge of the institute 
and its courses, and of what it can do to 
make a workman worth more money to the 
corporation that employs him—plus intelli- 
gence, integrity, and ability as a salesman. 
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I have all those things, and I shall be free 
from my present employment next Tues- 
day. I have come to you, Mr. Tyler, to 
apply for one of those special representa- 
tive appointments.” 

“ Well, I'll be cussed!” H. B. ejaculated. 
“ You expect a promotion after—” 

“ Not at all, sir,” Ken interrupted. “I 
shall be out of a job after next Monday, 
and I’m applying for a new one. You want 
the best men you can get for these new 
places, of course—and that means the best 
salesmen. I have failed as an executive, 
but that has nothing to do with what I have 
come to see you about, because your new 
special representatives will not have to 
handle other men. Whether they are good 
executives or not is of no importance. What 
you—and your directors—want to know is 
whether they can sell the institute to big 
corporation officials. I ask you to investi- 
gate my record as a solicitor, and the char- 
acter of men I enrolled.” 

“TI don’t need to investigate that. I 
know the record of every man who ever 
made good with this company,” H. B. broke 
in. “ You were a good solicitor, Washburn. 
I had great hopes—well, I gave you your 
chance, and you failed.” 

“As an executive,” Kenneth insisted; 
“ but I’m just as good a solicitor as I ever 
was. What you are looking for in this new 
department is men who can make good as 
special representatives, not superintendents. 
Well, I can. That being the case, you 
aren’t any more interested in what I’ve 
done during the past two months than 
you've been interested during the past two 
months in what I used to do a year ago. 
You want the goods delivered. I can de- 
liver them, in any position where I’m not 
responsible for other men’s work.” 

H. B. sat back in his chair. There was un- 
broken silence for as much as five seconds. 

“* You’ve—got—a—maijestic—crust!” he 
said softly and admiringly. “ With a nerve 
like that—” He patted a jutting chin with 
two fingers and came to a quick decision, 
as was his wont. “ Well, you’ve sold your- 
self to me. You get a trial.” 

A hundred a week! Kenneth had an im- 
pulse to grab the president’s puffy white 
fist, but enough sense to resist it. A U. C. 
I. subordinate would as soon think of kiss- 
ing H. B. as of trying to shake hands with 
him uninvited. 

He wanted to turn and run out of the 
room, to dash to the nearest telegraph office. 








He wanted to whoop triumphantly; but he 
only said quietly: 

“Tl make . Thank you, sir.” 

“No thanks called for. There’s no sen- 
timent in this business. You can stay a 
day or two, now you're here—I’ll allow 
your expenses — and get your instructions 
for the new work. Then get back, and turn 
your office over to Reagan.” 

- “ Reagan! I thought Halliwell—” 

“ Halliwell gets new business—a lot of 
it,” H. B. grunted; “ but his collections 
fall down. His business doesn’t stick as it 
ought to. He’s an able young man, but I 


swear I think he’d sell a course in textile 
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designing to a plumber, if the plumber 
thought he wanted it. That’s one of the 
things I liked about your record as a so- 
licitor, Washburn. Your enrollments had 
class. If you ever could train subordi- 
nates to get business the way you used to 
get it yourself—” 

Old H. B. stopped short and scowled. 

“ Now get out of here—I’m busy,” he 
barked. “If you don’t make good in the 
first month, don’t come back here to tell 
me about it, because I won’t see you. Great 
Czsar’s fits! The next time you’d probably 
try to talk me into making you vice presi- 
dent of the company!” 





N such detached little communities as 
ours, minor things are likely to assume 
proportions inconsistent with their ac- 

tual values. Life, however, has a queer 
way of letting minor things become major 
—often with a tragic magnitude. 

The girl came out with Baxter as his 
daughter—and she may have been so, for 
all I know or care. If she wasn't, he took 
the subsequent events in a sporting fashion. 
If she was—well, that doesn’t matter, either, 
because he withdrew from the story in its 
early stages, for the reason that there was 
nothing else to do. But the Australian who 
fell in love with her stayed to the finish—a 
finish that was permanent and final. 

I do not wish, however, to feature the 
Australian especially, for, much as I ad- 
mire Australians as a rule, this one was no 
hero, and would have drunk himself to 
death anyway. To tell the truth, when I 
come to think of it, nobody in the whole 
community appealed to me much. 

Nice enough people, you know; but from 
the beginning one or another of them— 
sometimes several at a time—were sitting 
on my chest, so to speak, and I had too 
much else to do and think about to be the 
perpetual upholstered lounging place for 
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other people’s sorrows. This may sound 
cold-blooded, but it’s a fact. 

When it comes right down to it, I sup- 
pose, Baxter, the Britisher, was the best of 
the lot. When the episode of the girl who 
came out as his daughter was over, he with- 
drew with an admirable dignity, taking 
whatever tragedy was in his soul back to 
England. Garston, the American—my fel- 
low countryman and all that — objection- 
able as he was, also had his magnificent 
moment. I'll say that much for him. 

Of course, it was the old man who was 
actually responsible for the whole thing. 
The old man, you know, is the president of 
the company; but when you’re twelve thou- 
sand miles away from the home office, a 
little thing like the president of the com- 
pany becomes an indefinite being of pretty 
vague value. 

The old man came out to Sumandra to 
look us over, and incidentally do a lot of 
sight-seeing with the gay crowd he brought 
with him. This served to establish him 
with us as a personage; but if there’s any- 
thing in the world more demoralizing than 
a happy band of tourists on a big rubber 
plantation in the Far East, I don’t know 
what it is. 
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The old man should have known better, 
but he didn’t. He seemed to think that 
the intricate and laborious process of grow- 
ing rubber could easily be performed dur- 
ing your off moments, as it were, and that 
the important function of all concerned 
during those six or eight weeks was merely 
to entertain him and his guests. 

Unfortunately, it was agreeable to have 
something break the monotony of our lives. 
It was easy to fall into evil ways. One of 
our important and continuous duties was 
the difficult exercise of drinking the men 
to a systematic standstill—and a parched 
lot of birds they were. For the women, we 
were supposed to be clever and gay and 
frivolous on demand. All in all, with the 
work that had to be done, it was a strenu- 
ous period. 

In our little community, which had 
grown up about the plantation, some of the 
fellows were married and had their wives 
with them, but the social life was patheti- 
cally restricted. You see, the wives of these 
fellows were nice women, but after all a 
little—well, gossipy, you know, not inter- 
ested in anything much but their small, 
native-servanted bungalow households, and 


the babies they had or were going to have. 

The dances at the Community Club were 
rather sad affairs. You couldn’t very well 
dance a girl around a couple of times and 
then guide her through a window to the 


veranda and rough her a bit. You just 
couldn’t do that, because she was always 
the wife of a friend of yours! 

So, you see, when the old man and his 
gang arrived, we were automatically nicer 
to them than we should have been—which 
led to their staying longer than they should 
have stayed—which led to his meeting Bax- 
ter in India, and therefore to what hap- 
pened to the Baxter girl and the whole 
blooming rest, as the Australian would say. 

Naturally, the brunt was mine—all the 
brunts. For instance, the old man contract- 
ed the habit of calling me on the phone 
every morning about eleven o’clock, and 
demanding what we could do that day for 
excitement. Mildred Freeland—that was 
his daughter—thought it would be nice to 
load up the cars and have a picnic up on 
the mountain. Would it be too much of a 
trip to go down to the coast, camp out on 
the beach overnight, and come back the 
next day? 

The prince, continued the old man, had 
asked Mildred to take a trip in his aéro- 
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plane over the island, and she was crazy 
to go. She certainly was! What did I 
think about it, her father asked? Remem- 
ber, I had promised to come over to the 
courts for some tennis at four o’clock; and 
night after night there were the inevitable 
dances over at the Community Club. 

That strenuous Mildred person was a 
young woman who could think up more 
things that had nothing to do with work 
than anybody I’d ever seen. As a conse- 
quence, I spent a good many late hours at 
night, attending to things neglected for day- 
time dalliance. 

But some of the evenings were worth it. 
There were several attractive women in the 
old man’s party, and the dancing was not 
so bad. As a matter of fact, I once or 
twice stumbled upon an opportunity to 
dance a girl out through a long window to 
the veranda—and she was nobody’s wife, 
either! 

Now up to the arrival of the crowd from 
the States, the Australian had already been 
an intermittent visitor for about a year. 
He was just one of those spoiled young men 
whose brilliant war record, family prestige, 
and financial standing had all contributed 
more or less to his delinquency. He had 
little other apparent excuse for being alive, 
except that he was good company when he 
was sober, even if he'did have some of what 
the British call “‘ swank ” hidden inside of 
him. 

The first time he came, I had invited him 
to be a guest at my bungalow; and forever 
after that he had drifted along and moved 
in on me whenever the annoying notion 
struck him. This might be a good place to 
mention that he was popular with the 
ladies. 

So the girls of the old man’s party had a 
pretty good time, with all the unmarried 
fellows starved for the sight of an unat- 
tached white woman—to say nothing of 
the Australian and the prince — to play 
around with. 

I don’t think I’ve explained about the 
prince. We called him the prince because 
his name was a double-jointed six-part af- 
fair, like the puzzling multiple arms of a 
Sumandran goddess. I never liked the 
fellow, but he was an important factor on 
the island, and had to be considered. 

“ Salve the prince ” was one of the first 
things they had impressed on me when I 
went out there to take charge. 

The prince, be it known, was a fascinat- 








ing oriental, half white or thereabout, 
and the rest pure Malay, if such a thing is 
possible. His personal holdings were enor- 
mous, and to be the feudal lord of the is- 
land population was his divine heritage, 
with the title of sultan, I believe, but sub- 
ject in a very elastic way to the Dutch 
government. 

I know that our concession tax went par- 
tially to him and partially to the Dutch; 
and without his codperation it would have 
been next to impossible for us to operate. 
It was his influence that kept the natives 
in hand. It was be who recruited our na- 
tive labor. 

Also, it was the prince who condescended 
to honor us with the magnificence of his 
society when he chose to come down out of 
his mountain fastness, and to give his Euro- 
pean education a little exercise by associ- 
ating with us of the Rubber Company. 

I’m afraid, however, that we hardly gave 
that brilliant intellect of his even a work- 
out. That is not satire, either. He was 
the most finished product of modern civili- 
zation that I ever hope to see. He had 
traveled the world over, and had studied it 
through his long, insolent eyes with a dis- 
concertingly superb brain. I didn’t like the 
fellow, but I had to hand it to him on that 
score. 

He was difficult for me to talk to, because 
I always had the feeling that he knew what 
I was going to say before I said it. More- 
over, I felt that he himself could have said 
it much better than I could. Imagine me 
trying to salve a bird like that! 

The man could do anything! He spoke 
five or six languages other than his own. 
He had two aéroplanes and three cars, all 
of which he drove with reckless mastery. 
There wasn’t a subject upon which he 
wasn’t at least fairly well informed. He 
was a charming and interesting conversa- 
tionalist; but I didn’t like him. 

He was slick, he was suave. His man- 
ner and address, as well as his dress, were 
faultless—too faultless. He had a slither- 
ing subtlety of humor, was gallant with a 
certain kind of courage and arrogant no 
end. He treated the natives like dogs, and 
they in turn loved and admired him as a 
god. Outside of all this, the prince was 
quite an ordinary person. 


II 


At last the old man and his party left 
for Europe, by way of India and the Suez 
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Canal, without any casualties along the 
heart line that I know of. Of course, there 
was the girl that I’d danced out to the ve- 
randa and roughed a bit. You see, I’m not 
the kind of fellow that would even admit 
kissing the old man’s daughter—let alone 
brag about it. 

As I say, the casualties were slight, and 
we had got back again into our more or 
less regular and disciplined manner of 
working and living, when out comes Baxter 
and the girl who was supposed to be his 
daughter. I’m not saying she wasn’t; but 
there were things, you understand—hap- 
penings, vague and all that, which a lot of 
the women—well, you know how women 
are. 

The old man found Baxter in India, just 
returned after a long vacation in Europe. 
Baxter was, and I think still is, the world’s 
greatest authority on rubber, all the way 
from the sprout to tires and heels. The 
old man borrowed him at a staggering fig- 
ure, from the British company he was with, 
to come out to Sumandra and give us some 
advice. 

What Baxter didn’t know about rubber 
will never be discovered. He was a wizard. 
He was also a nice fellow—reserved, hu- 
man; a fine, upstanding chap, well past 
forty-five, I should say. The girl, his 
daughter, was about the most startling 
beauty I’ve ever seen. 

Well, our hearts all turned over again; 
but if there was any one thing that that 
beautiful Baxter girl knew how to do better 
than another, it was to keep them all bob- 
bing and hopefully afloat—the hearts, I 
mean. 

After the Baxters had been with us for 
a month or six weeks, the heart hopes had 
gradually drifted out of danger—that is, 
with the exception of the Australian. He 
looked just once at that lovely English girl, 
and never again came up for air. The in- 
dustrious court he paid her was the finest 
discipline he’d ever had. He was wild 
about her. 

Baxter looked on unmoved, knowing, I 
suppose, that his daughter could very ca- 
pably handle her own heart affairs. If she 
wasn’t his daughter, the situation was some- 
what tragically different, and of course— 
well, which was which is anybody’s opinion. 

To outside eyes, the Australian’s stock 
was what you’d call high. They were con- 
tinuously together. They played tennis 
together, they rode together, they took 
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drives together— in my roadster. They 
danced together, and they were a fine-look- 
ing combination. 

There was every evidence of understand- 
ing between them. The whole community 
mind paired them as a matter of course. 

Baxter said nothing. He treated the 
Australian with the same cordial reserve 
with which he treated me. Queer! 

But I noticed one thing which failed to 
penetrate the sight of even those whose 
time was less exactingly taken up with rub- 
ber and the man Baxter himself. I noticed 
that when the prince was with us, the Aus- 
tralian was morose, and drank too much. 

Although the prince was no more atten- 
tive to the beautiful Miss Baxter than he 
had been to the strenuous and fascinating 
Mildred Freeland, his attitude seemed to be 
different. There was more subtle signifi- 
cance in it. And she had a way, an inso- 
lent veiled way, of exchanging glances with 
the prince in which there was an intangible 
something that I could not understand. Of 
course, it was none of my business. 

However, as I say, I was pretty much 
occupied in those days with Baxter himself 
—and with rubber. We spent many hours 


in my little laboratory. We spent more 
hours out of doors, riding, walking, investi- 
gating, selecting new jungles for clearance, 
looking toward just the proper drainage 
and transportation, and discussing a thou- 
sand details of rubber culture. To me, and 
to my rubber future, so to say, Baxter was 


a godsend. I certainly was glad the old 
man had discovered him. 

Eventually the time came when I had ab- 
sorbed about everything I could, and time 
and experience would have to do the rest; 
so Baxter began to plan their departure. 
This was all right, and I was expecting the 
Australian to make some announcement 
that would somewhat identify his plans 
with theirs. I was getting insufferably tired 
of the man as a permanent guest, and I 
hoped he would beat it off to England with 
them. 

Then came the terrible thing that I had 
for a long time felt impending. I had not 
foreseen just that precise thing, you know, 
but I had had a heavy feeling that some- 
thing tragic was under the jungle moon. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, the 
two of them, the Baxter girl and the Aus- 
tralian, started off in my car. This was 
not extraordinary, for they had done so 
several times before. However, the Aus- 
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tralian did not come back for dinner. 
The swift darkness of the tropics fell, and 
still he had not returned. Eleven o’clock, 
and no Australian. 

Motoring in the jungles of Sumandra 
after dark is anything but romantic. The 
roads are terrible, except a few that the 
company has built for its own transport; 
and I was worried—not about the girl, es- 
pecially. She was at least twenty-five, and 
certainly was woman of the world enough 
to know what she was doing. I was worried 
about the two of them. 

You never can tell what’s going to hap- 
pen up in the back country in that par- 
ticular part of the world. The natives are 
utterly uncertain—likely to pull off almost 
any kind of an atrocity, given the right op- 
portunity. The Australian was none too 
popular with the Sumandrans. He was too 
arrogant in his lordly, offhand way, and in- 
clined to be overbearing, if not actually 
brutal, at times; and they can be vindic- 
tive, those mixed blood Malays. 

Well, what happened was that along 
about daylight the Australian staggered 
into my bungalow, bloody and battered to 
a cannibal’s taste. Don’t forget that his 
getting there at all showed wonderful stam- 
ina and courage. It took me nearly an 
hour to get him revived enough to talk. 

Of course, he hadn’t had the whisper of a 
chance when they were attacked, about © 
thirty miles from the plantation. When he 
came to, it was dark. He was lying at the 
side of the roadway, and the car was a 
smoldering ruin, utterly burned up, the 
chassis and engine still hot from the fire. 
The girl had disappeared. He had stum- 
bled around in the dark, actually hoping 
to find her dead body; but she had been 
taken alive—there was no doubt about that. 

So he had staggered back to us with four 
or five creese wounds in him and a battered 
skull. He had come back for help, he said. 
He had been afraid to stop at the two na- 
tive villages along the road, for fear that 
they might be on the lookout for him and 
he couldn’t get through; so he had edged 
around them through the jungle. How he 
found his way back at all is a mystery to 
me; but there he was, almost insane, gib- 
bering over and over again: 

“It’s all my fault! It’s all my fault!” 

Of course it was his fault, the damned 
fool! I got busy on the phone, and got all 
the white men out. We organized three 
searching parties, and I took one of them 














myself. I phoned up into the hills to the 
prince, and explained the situation. 

The prince was deeply pained, naturally, 
and promised faithfully to do everything in 
his power. Well, his power didn’t seem to 
be worth a damn. In a week I realized 
that we were helpless. 

The Dutch government headquarters 
sent up a detachment of native troops from 
the coast, under a Dutch lieutenant. They 
raided village after village, and couldn’t 
find out a thing, even after killing off a few 
to give the others a scare. The only thing 
that did develop was that the girl’s linen 
sport coat and one shoe were found five or 
six miles from the burned car. The coat 
was bloodstained, and had three jagged 
knife thrusts through the back. 

Nice, pleasant little situation! Horri- 
ble, of course, and tragic! It played the 
devil with us all; but just think of Baxter! 
When I think of what that man Baxter 
must have gone through, I don’t see how 
he kept his mind. It was easy for the Aus- 
tralian, even if it was his fault, because he 
was a raving maniac with fever. His mind 
torture didn’t come till he began to get 
well. 

However, it was impossible to divert the 
company’s entire working force to the 
search for the girl’s body indefinitely; and 
so, after two weeks, I had to give it up en- 
tirely. Baxter and I talked it over, and 
he agreed with me. He had aged a lot dur- 
ing those damnable days, and I never was 
so sorry for a man in my life. Whether she 
was his daughter or not—in either case it 
was bad enough. So, with that quiet, de- 
tached dignity of his, but with God knows 
what in his heart, Baxter departed from 
Sumandra. ; 

II 


I REGRET to say that the Australian got 
well, and became the greatest burden I ever 
had. What time he didn’t spend drinking 
himself into oblivion he tried to use in tell- 
ing me how sorry hé was—how much he 
was suffering—that it was all his own fault 
—till I was almost crazy enough to kill 
him. I tried to get him to go back home, 
I tried everything I could think of to get 
tid of him, but it was no go. The Aus- 
tralian stayed. 

He was still hanging around three months 
later, and I was a wreck from it all. Dur- 


ing the whole time the prince was my only 
consolation. 


The whispering and gossip, 
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mixed with cruel insinuations, that went 
on among the women of our little com- 
munity was certainly a revelation; but the 
prince occasionally came down for a day 
or two, and greatly eased things for me by 
his calm and sympathetic attitude. The 
prince understood. 

He also played a marvelous game of 
chess. It was, I think, our chief bond; and 
at night, over the board, it was a gratefui 
thing to feel the prince’s oriental poise. 

Always somewhere in the offing staggered 
or lounged the Australian—always with a 
bottle near at hand—murmuring, mumbling 
drunkenly. It’s hard to be sorry for a man 
like that. 

The prince, with his slow, certain glance, 
would look over at the wreck and then back 
at me. 

“ That chap won’t last long at this rate,” 
he said once. 

“ No,” I agreed. “If he were more of a 
man, he’d get out of here and get busy at 
something. There’s nothing like occupa- 
tion to keep a man’s mind sanitary, in a 
case like that.” 

“ The white man is a great puzzle to me,” 
mused the prince. 

“I guess we don’t understand each other 
very well, prince,” I said. 

The prince smiled at me. 
ning, white-toothed smile. 
I couldn’t like the fellow. I’m certain it 
wasn’t because he wasn’t white. I think 
I’m above prejudice of that sort; but in 
spite of his attractive personality, I just 
couldn’t like him. 

“ Well,” said the prince, “ the separation 
is vague, but certain. For instance,” he 
suggested tentatively, “ you don’t like me. 
You are a fair-minded man—lI think you 
are the fairest-minded white man I've ever 
known—and yet you don’t like me. Odd, 
isn’t it?” 

Not only was it odd, but it was discon- 
certing to have him say so with such di- 
rectness. I just looked at him. 

“* Perhaps I don’t trust you, prince,” I 
admitted frankly. 

“That must be it.” 

He was utterly calm, and his eyes trav- 
eled slowly toward the Australian. 

I got his drift, which was to the effect 
that he was a better man than that by sev- 
eral thousand degrees, and that my feeling 
was stupid and illogical. He was right, 
damn him! It was his infernal way to be 
right! 


He had a win- 
I don’t see why 
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My mind drifted to the Baxter girl, in re- 
lation to the disintegrated self of the Aus- 
tralian. I wondered if she had loved him 
at all. I asked the prince what he thought, 
just to see what he would say. 

He laughed. 

“If you'll pardon me, chief, I must say 
that you are delightfully simple-minded 
when it comes to women!” 

Now what do you think of that? That’s 
what he said; and he hadn’t said it all. 

“ Actually, you’re afraid of women,” he 
went on. “ That’s why they like you. 
Women are strongly drawn to two kinds of 
men—the kind that is afraid of them—your 
kind—and the kind they themselves are 
afraid of.” 

His theory was interesting, except that 
I’ve never yet seen the woman that I was 
afraid of. 

“But what about er?” I insisted. 

“ Oh!” he said, with a half smile. “ Miss 
Baxter was so beautiful to look at that the 
other things about her got lost in the 
shuffle, as you say. You ask if she loved 
him, and I ask could she love him—or any- 
body? The heart of her was like a sun 
glass, in which love is not, but through 
which love shines to a focal burning point 
on the soul of her lover.” 

Queer chap, the prince—poetic, you 
know, and all that. So he thought I didn’t 
know anything about women! Well, I no- 
ticed that ke didn’t make much headway 
with Mildred Freeland. 

““ Now take Miss Freeland,” he went on. 
I nearly jumped out of my chair when he 
mentioned her, but he didn’t seem to no- 
tice. “She is different—not so beautiful, 
perhaps, but what a soul! What magnifi- 
cent vitality of soul!” 

I almost believe the devil was on to me! 
Anyway, I played a better game of chess 
than he did. 

“ Yes "—his glance drifted down to the 
board between us—* you'll get a mate in 
about three moves.” 

Now what do you think of a bird like 
that? He must have been what they call 
psychic. 

So, you see, even if I didn’t very much 
like the prince, he was an abstract kind of 
amusement. 

Then along came the fellow Garston, 
whom I mentioned some time ago. As I 
look at it now, I might have liked Garston, 
if I'd had a chance to know him better; 
but on the surface he was one of those 
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cocksure hundred-percenters who travel 
through the world making themselves gen- 
erally obnoxious. 

He was with us only for a day or two. 
He brought a letter from the old man. His 
firm in New York dealt widely in oriental 
art, and Garston had come to Sumandra to 
buy up fine specimens of native workman- 
ship. The best thing I could do for him 
was to send him up to the prince, who 
could open the island doors for him as no 
one else could. 

Garston was gone about three weeks— 
quite uneventful weeks, with the Aus- 
tralian intermittently but consistently 
drunk. Consequently, I was bored to the 
state of being glad to see even Garston 
again when he returned. He arrived late 
in the afternoon, with that damnable free- 
dom and assurance of his. I could never 
imagine the man ill or down in spirits. He 
was always annoyingly fit and exuberant. 

However, as I said, he was a relief from 
the Australian, and I was pleased to see 
him. I had him dump his junk in an extra 
room, and the overflow on the veranda. 
He’d had a most successful trip, and was 
measurably enthusiastic. He would prob- 
ably be successful at anything. 

He bathed and shaved, and talked on 
and on of his adventures and experiences. 
The three of us sat down to dinner, the 
Australian lushing, as usual, so that by the 
time my boy cleared the table the fellow 
was pretty drunk. He slumped soddenly 
down in his chair and listened silently to 
Garston, who was a little windy, but di- 
verting in his way. 

“ But the greatest thing of all!” grinned 
Garston, rising from his place at the table. 
“ Excuse me while I get it.” 

With that he left the table and went into 
his room. 

The Australian looked at me and winked 
ponderously. 

“With all due respect to you, chief, I 
am compelled to observe that your country- 
man is—is—er—a distressing annoyance— 
most distressing. He’s a talker, chief—con- 
tinuous talker—very continuous.” 

Before I could say something clever and 
sarcastically significant, intimating how dif- 
ficult it was to choose one’s guests in the 
wilds of Sumandra, Garston returned. 
Drawing up a little smoking table beside 
him, he sat down again and opened up the 
brief case he had brought in. Out of it he 
drew a silken textile of some kind, and from 























its folds fell a creese—a Javanese dagger. 
The thing had a beautiful ebony handle in- 
laid with some kind of metal—brass, prob- 
ably. As I drew it out of its scabbard, I 
couldn’t help being fascinated by the wa- 
vering, escalloped flow of its tapering dou- 
ble-edged blade. A beautiful weapon, and a 
suggestively ghastly one! 

Garston, rudely impatient, took it out of 
my hands. 

“No, no!” he said. “ That’s nothing!” 
He tossed the creese over on the small 
smoking table at his side, and, with a 
triumphant exclamation, threw out the folds 
of the silken textile. “ Look at that/” he 
cried dramatically. 

But the dagger really interested me more. 
I’m afraid I don’t properly appreciate ar- 
tistic stuff—although I realized that Gar- 
ston’s textile was a thing of splendor in its 
way. It was woven of heavy purple silk 
threads, and gold brocaded, as I believe 
they call it, in an intricate and fascinating 
design. 

The Sumandrans are noted for their fine 
textiles, and especially for their handling 
of gold thread in brocading. This was the 
finest piece I had ever seen. It was about 
a yard and a half wide and two yards long, 
and I remarked, as I held it in my hands, 
about the lightness of its weight. These 
gold brocades usually feel more or less 
heavy. 

“ Well,” said Garston, with the gold bro- 
cade on the table in front of him, “ there 
is an unusual story connected with this 
thing. I’m going to tell it to you—in con- 
fidence. You see,” he grinned slyly, “ my 
manner of obtaining it was somewhat open 
to question.” 

Now why is it, do you suppose, that the 
white man thinks it is perfectly legitimate 
to steal in any land but his own? It seems 
to be almost customary — accepted, you 
might say, in the best society; and although 
at times it makes me indignant, I am no 
reformer. 

“This fellow you call the prince,” went 
on Garston, “ magically gave me the right 
of way through the whole island. I man- 
aged to pick up some rare stuff. I'll show 
it to you in the morning; but this gorgeous 
thing is something that came out of his 
own collection!” 

When Garston said that, I began to get 
heart failure. I knew the prince, and I 
knew that this American would never be 
able to get away with anything stolen from 
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him—not as long as the’ prince had his 
health. 

Besides, think of the insufferable inso- 
lence of it! Why, he owed the entire suc- 
cess of his trip to the prince—had been his 
guest, and everything. 

“You don’t mean to say that you actu- 
ally stole that brocade from the prince!” 
I protested. 

“Oh, no!” grinned Garston. “ Nothing 
so crude as that! I just bribed a boy of 
the household to follow me with it.” 

Good idea, that! Instead of stealing 
what you want yourself, just get somebody 
else to do it for you! 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Well,” Garston continued, “on my 
way back I stopped over with the prince, 
just to thank him for his assistance in mak- 
ing my trip a success; but the chap was so 
hospitable that I accepted his invitation to 
dinner, and to stay the night. He is an 
entertaining fellow, and knows more about 
oriental art than any one I’ve ever talked 
to, so you can imagine what a treat it was 
for me. We dined alone, and after that he 
took me into his private apartments in that 
rambling palace of his, and showed me his 
marvelous royal collection of Sumandran 
art. I wish I had that stuff in New York! 
It’s worth a million dollars if it’s worth a 
nickel. 

‘‘On the wall above his desk was this 
piece of gold brocade. As we stood look- 
ing at it, he told me that many of his tex- 
tiles had been made by the craftswomen 
of the royal household, through the gener- 
ations of his family. He said that this one 
had only just been completed. He referred 
to the general assumption that the work of 
to-day in the textile craft of his people was 
not up to the standard of the past, and 
proudly declared that any such assertion 
was absolutely refuted by this magnificent 
creation. 

“ At just about that minute I noticed 
that the prince looked up suddenly, and, 
as I followed his glance, I saw a woman 
coming through the portiéres from another 
room. I somehow gathered, on the instant, 
that he had not expected her there; but you 
know the prince. He covered up his sur- 


prise before he showed it, and she, on her 
first hesitating footstep, caught his drift 
and came forward with a little laugh. 
There was nothing extraordinary about it, 
I suppose, but. the thing that startled me 
was that she was white!” 
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The Australian was pouring a drink, and 
so didn’t get my look. I didn’t know that 
the prince had a wife, white or otherwise, 
so Garston’s last remark surprised me. 

As a matter of fact, up to that minute it 
had never occurred to me to wonder whether 
the prince was married or not. These fel- 
lows usually have a native girl wife, or two 
or three; but whenever I had been up there 
at his place, there never was any woman 
in evidence. Orientals are sometimes queer 
about their families, and it’s not a bad idea 
to stay off the subject; but naturally a fel- 
low like Garston would be just the one to 
run into something like that. 

“ Well, what of it?” I demanded. “ Why 
shouldn’t he have a wife, and why shouldn’t 
she be white?” 

Queer that I should be defending the 
prince, when I didn’t like the fellow, and 
never had liked him. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” replied Garston. 
“It sort of startled me—that’s all. You 
see, she came toward us, and the prince 
said with a smile: 

“* Do come in, my dear! I’m sorry you 
couldn’t be with us at dinner. This is Mr. 
Garston, who has been collecting Suman- 
dran works of art for his firm in New York. 
He has just been admiring your brocade.’ 

“ She stood there leaning affectionately 
against the prince, and shook my hand with 
cordial grace. 

“* You don’t mean to say that you made 
this wonderful thing?’ I said to her. 

“ She laughed and looked at the prince. 

“* Well, you might say I did my part, 
Mr. Garston. Of course I never could have 
done the wonderful weaving, but I did fur- 
nish the gold.’ 

“With that she ran her two hands 
through her lovely golden bobbed hair. By 
all that’s holy, can you beat that?” said 
Garston excitedly. “A purple and gold 
brocade—and the gold a woman’s hair!” 

I could not help looking over at the 
Australian, whose trembling hand had 
crept across the table to finger the brocade. 
Finally he stared out from under his heavy 
eyelids at Garston. 

“ Did you—by—by any chance hear him 
call her—the white woman with the golden 
hair—by her name?” 

“Oh, yes! They were quite informal, 


and seemed to be very fond of each other. 
He called her Adéle.” 

Then what happened happened so fast 
that there was no time for thought, let alone 
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action. The Australian suddenly strajght- 
ened up in his chair and yanked the brocade 
across the table with a curse. 

“You lie!” he snarled. 

“ You’re drunk, you know,” said Garston 
good-humoredly. 

“T say. you’re a liar!” 

“ Look here,” said Garston, with conver- 
sational evenness, “ you’re drunk. In the 
morning, when you’re sober, if you care to 
repeat that, I’m quite willing to talk it over 
with you.” 

Before I could speak or move, the muz- 
zle of the Australian’s automatic rested on 
the table edge. 

“ You lie! 
you lie!” 

At the same instant there streamed across 
the table three spurts of flame, almost with 
a single crash. 

About four inches above the table top 
three small red spots on Garston’s white 
shirt front merged into one. He sank back 
in his chair, his surprised ‘eyes intent on 
the Australian. He swallowed twice, as he 
sat there with a half sick smile on his face 
—an embarrassed sort of smile. Then, 
slowly, he rose. 

His face twitching, the Australian was 
watching Garston curiously—watching him 
while he died. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. 
Garston was dead, do you understand?— 
dead on his feet; but suddenly the body of 
him, obeying the intent of the mind that 
had left it, plunged across the table with 
that Javanese creese in its hand! 

Chair and all, the Australian went over 
backward, with Garston on top of him, and 
there was just one complaining, protesting 
groan as the sharp-pointed blade of the 
creese ripped its way up under his ribs and 
spitted his drunken heart. 

As I say, it all happened so swiftly that 
I was powerless to stop it; and I’m not sure 
that I would have stopped it if I could. If 
any man ever got what was due him, that 
Australian did. 

There they lay—all that was left of what 
might have been two good men. Garston, 
dead, lay on top of the dead Australian— 
and from between them the gold brocade 
trailed out over the floor. Think of it! 

I stood there looking at that piece of 
purple silk, bright with the gold of a wom- 
an’s hair, and wet with two men’s blood. 
No wonder the prince doesn’t understand 
the white man. I don’t, myself; but I no- 


Damn your soul and body, 




















tice that he understood at least one white 
woman pretty well, damn him! 
I never did like that fellow. 


IV 


Wet, that was that—the end, you 
might say, and yet not the end, exactly. 
As luck would have it, in another three 
months I was due for a holiday. I had 
passed up the last one, because I wanted 
to get the whole plantation scheme perma- 
nently established and organized before I 
left it for so long a time as @ four months’ 
furlough. This time, after three years of 
steady work, just as quick as the Lord 
would let me I hopped a boat for Manila, 
and thence for the U. S. A. 

When I landed at Frisco, if I could have 
had my own way, I would have turned the 
continent of North America into rubber and 
stretched it north and south until I could 
step across it. That’s how badly I wanted 
to get to New York! 

Once in New York, I sent my stuff to 
the hotel and chased myself direct to the 
office. ‘They told me that the old man had 
left word to send me in as soon as I arrived, 
so in I went. I believe he was glad to see 
me—not officially glad, you know, but per- 
sonally glad, I mean. 

He had just returned from a late lunch, 
and was in his most genial mood. He asked 
a lot of questions, and then suddenly said: 

“ By the way, chief, what about that 
Garston affair? His firm sent him out 
there on my recommendation. They’ve se- 
lected a lot of my oriental things for me, 
you see, and when I told them about Su- 
mandra I practically suggested their send- 
ing some one out. Your report of that 
business was rather vague, you know.” 

“ Well, sir, it was something that couldn’t 
be fully explained in a report. It was too 
complicated.” 

“T thought as much. Let’s have it,” he 
said, looking at his watch. 

So I told the old man the story from be- 
ginning to end. He got pretty warm with 
interest along toward the end. 

“My God!” he yelped. “ You don’t 
mean to say they killed each other right 
there?” 

“ That’s just what they did,” I told him. 
“ They lay in a heap on the floor, with that 
gold brocade trailing out from between 
them.” 

A greedy kind of excitement swept the 
old man out to sea in his imagination. 
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“My God!” he said again. “I'd give 
anything for that gold brocade! Purple— 
embroidered with the gold of a woman’s 
hair—say—” 

I dug down into my overcoat pocket and 
pitched the confounded thing over to him. 
I was pretty sick of it by that time. 

He unfolded it with shaking hands, ex- 
claiming rapturously: 

“ Beautiful! Gorgeous! Magnificent!” 

But I wasn’t looking at him by then. 
The door had just swung open to let in 
Mildred Freeland. 

“Oh!” she apologized. 
one was here, dad.” 

“Come on in, Mildred — it’s only the 
chief,” he told her. ‘“ You remember the 
chief out in Sumandra?” 

She came toward me with outstretched 
hand, smiling a queer, guilty little smile. 

“Oh, yes!” she laughed — excitedly, I 
thought. “I have a very definite reason 
for remembering the chief!” 

By this time I had hold of her hand. 

“ Three definite reasons,” I corrected her. 

“ Well, three, then,” she admitted; “ but 
I had no reason to think that you remem- 
bered even one!” 

Now the prince said I didn’t know any- 
thing about women. He should have seen 
me then! With one competent motion I 
just pulled her up close to me, held her 
there, and kissed her—right before her 
father. I don’t recall that she struggled 
much; but the old man just gulped and sat 
down hard, he was so much amazed. 

Then, suddenly, he was conscious of the 
gold brocade in his hands. He shook it at 
me violently. 

“Damn you, chief! This is bribery!” 

“ Well,” I grinned at him over his daugh- 
ter’s head, “‘ you said you’d give anything, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Huh!” he grunted. “ You think you’re 
pretty clever, don’t you? But let me tell 
you this—if you didn’t know any more 
about rubber than you do about women, 
I’d fire you this minute! Why, that girl ” 
—he pointed to the guilty-looking young 
person in question—“ that feminine whiffet 
told me, the day we left Sumandra, that 
she was going to marry you, chief, if it was 
the last official act of her young life! And 
still you think you know something about 
women!” 

Can you beat that? I guess the prince 
was right. Somehow or other I never did 
like that fellow. 


“ They said no 
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THE STORY OF A FALSE ACCUSATION 


By Reita Lambert 


ICHARD SELLS sees little of his wife, who spends her time in quest of hectic pleasures with 
what she terms her “kennel of jazz hounds.” When Della Sells sails for France with a 
party of her friends, her husband, disgusted with New York, seeks rest and quiet in the 

out-of-the-way village of Standish, close to the Connecticut shore of the Sound. Calling himself 
“Mr, Brown,” and not revealing his social status, he is taken in as a boarder by Peter Stayton, 
a retired skipper, whose daughter keeps house for him. Dorcas Stayton is a gentle, attractive girl, 
and Richard finds her companionship very pleasant. 

One evening, when Peter has gone on an errand to New London, Richard and Dorcas go out 
in the girl's skiff. Their boat is stranded on a rocky flat by the falling tide, and they do not get 
home until three o’clock in the morning. This is reported to Peter, on his return, by old Rose 
Ruby, a neighbor who sometimes helps Dorcas with her housework. Furiously angry, the old 
skipper jumps to the worst possible conclusion, and decides that only by forcing the stranger 
to marry Dorcas can he wipe out the disgrace inflicted upon his family. He prevails upon Mr. 
Beckwith, a clergyman of the village, to perform the ceremony without a license; and with a 
revolver in his pocket he holds Richard under threat of death while the clergyman officiates. 
Dazed and surprised, defenseless against the old man’s furious passion, Richard offers no resistance; 
but as soon as he and the girl are alone together, he warns her that he is already married. Through 


a stormy night they keep watch logether in the tower room of the Stayton house. 
On that same day Della Sells is —— along the coast of Brittany with Hal Dubose, a 


more than platonic admirer. 


Speeding around a danger 


ous turn in the road, their car plunges 


down a steep dune and crashes on the beach below, both of its occupants being killed. 


XIV 


N spite of Peter Stayton’s dark prophe- 
I cies, dawn rode up the east with a bril- 
liant outburst of color that laid a sheen 
of rouge over the storm-ravaged face of the 
country and filtered sportively through 
shuttered windows. Its glow on her eyelids 
awoke Dorcas, and she lifted her head 
stiffly. 

There was no bewilderment in her eyes 
as they came to rest on Richard’s face. She 
seemed, even in her fitful sleep, to have 
held him close in her consciousness, and 
morning brought with it an unblurred mem- 
ory of all that had occurred—a clear sense 
of the tragic problem she taced. 

Richard still slept, cuddling her hand 
against his cheek, and in his complete re- 
laxation his face had taken on the wistful 
pathos of a weary child. As she looked at 
him, she was aware of a resurgent rush of 
that protective tenderness born last night 
of his helpless despair. It swept her own 
fears into the background, and left her more 


a determined than ever to rise to his 
need. 

It was when she gently drew her hand 
away that he awoke. He stared blankly at 
her for an instant, before realization flood- 
ed back to line and darken his face. 

“ Dorcas! Dorcas!” 

“ Yes, Richard, I’m here, and everything 
is all Tight. Everything i is going to be all 
right.” It was a defiant chant. “ See, the 
sun is shining!” 

He sat up, reaching for her hand again, 
as if for a tangible prop. 

“T have been asleep. 
sleep?” 

“ T have slept, too,” she told him, sensing 
the self-reproach in his cry. 

His eyes dropped to the wedding ring on 
her finger and clung there in terror. 


How could I 


“ What are we geing to do? What can 
I do?” 
“ Nothing, yet. We must think.” 


“T daren’t. I 
I should have 


“ Think!” he echoed. 
must get away from here. 
gone last night!” 
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“No,” she said firmly. “ I couldn’t have 


let you go then. I can’t let you go now— 
like this.” 
“ But the risk! They think we are mar- 


ried—your father, everybody. I have com- 
mitted bigamy!” 

She shook her head slowly, calming him 
with cool, steady eyes. 

“You have voluntarily committed no 
sin,” she reminded him. “ That burden is 
father’s!” she added, with a swift, terrible 
vehemence. 

She crossed the room. One by one, she 
threw the blinds wide, and then opened the 
little door that ‘gave upon the balcony, 
flushing the room with light. After a mo- 
ment he followed her to the door, and stood 
beside her, looking across the swampy 
meadows to the blue reaches of water be- 
yond. From the branches of the old horse- 
chestnut tree came a medley of bird voices, 
which blended with the fussy cough of en- 
gines sputtering importantly off to inspect 
pots and nets. 

In the impassive immutability of nature 
there was a vague reassurance for them. 
How completely the sea and sky had re- 
covered their serenity! The fierce tempest 
of the night before had left no more trace 
upon that bland tranquillity than had their 
own emotional upheaval. How trivial all 
human problems seem in comparison with 
the powers of nature! How unchanged the 
sea and the sky will be a hundred years 
from now! 

Something of the same thought moved 
the girl to say musingly: 

“Tt might be yesterday or the day be- 
fore—or any day, mightn’t it? Nothing is 
changed—out there!” 

While Richard had only a bitter smile for 
that, she seemed to derive a fresh fund of 
hope from the thought. 

“ They know, all those strange forces out 
there, how things are with us.” 

“ But,” he said gently, “ we are not deal- 
ing with all those strange forces, as you call 
them, dear. We are dealing with human 
minds—with all the little laws of men. Ac- 
cording to these laws I have made you an 
outcast.” 

“No!” she denied hotly. “ No—there 
must be a way out for us. There must be!” 

He smiled wanly at the naive cry. His 
racing thoughts flew to Della, came back 
to old Peter and to the village—which, by 
this time, must know of the hasty wedding 
in the tower—and to the girl herself, whose 
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reputation would hang in shreds once the 
scandalmongers had found it a legitimate 
target for their relentless shots. He felt 
himself slipping once more into a panic of 
terror. 

“T must get away,” he said. 
get away for your sake, Dorcas.” 

“ No!” she said again. “If I let you go 
like this, I would feel that I had failed you 
when you needed me most. Think of the 
things they would say of you if you were 
to leave me now—so soon!” Her little 
doubled fists came up against her breast. 
“ And if they spoke against you, I should 
kill them. My father—think what he would 
say, when it was he who caused it all! I 
couldn’t bear that.” 

“ But, Dorcas—” 

“ No!” she broke in hotly. “I can’t let 
them talk against vou, Richard, and not 
tell them the truth.” 

“ But you can’t tell them that, either.” 

His words lost themselves in unfathom- 
able conjecture as he stared bleakly down 
into her eyes. It was not until a soft rap- 
ping on the door had been repeated for a 
third time that the sound penetrated their 
desolate absorption. It brought them back 
to face those grim realities whose unknown 
emissary had already arrived—the girl 
magnificently on the defensive, the man 
with the clenched teeth of desperation. 

Dorcas went swiftly to the door and flung 
it wide. With the sickly green folds of the 
outdated dress still falling about her meager 
limbs, Rose Ruby stood on the threshold. 
She leered in at them with a sort of friend- 
ly camaraderie, her chin thrust forward, 
her bright, beady eyes flashing over the 
room with unconcealed relish. 

“YT thought,” she purred with an ingra- 
tiating yellow grin, “ ye’d mebbe like to 
have me bring yore breakfast up here!” 

“ Oh, then you stayed, Rose Ruby?” said 
the girl coldly. . 

“Yes, I stayed. Yore pa said he might 
be needin’ me.” 

“ Did father send you up here?” 

The old woman shook her head, and her 
grin broadened. With her head cocked on 
one side, like a worldly wise cockatoo, she 
managed an elaborate wink. 

“* He’s out lobsterin’; but I know brides. 
Warn’t I one myself? An’ I’d jest as lief 
bring it up—yore breakfast, I mean.” 

“No, no, thanks!” The girl’s face was 
a painful scarlet, and she spoke to Richard 
over her shoulder, avoiding his eyes. “ Will 


“T must 
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you come down when you're ready, Rich- 
ard? I’ll go ahead and attend to things.” 

The old woman fell back as Dorcas swept 
out, closing the door behind her. In the 
dim light of the stair well, her flaming eyes 
rested for an instant on that grinning old 
face. 

“Go down! Don’t come up here again 
—do you hear? Go down!” 

Muttering plaintive excuses, Rose Rtby 
fumbled her way downstairs, but the fire 
of the girl’s burning cheeks had filled her 
greedy soul with a warm glow. She was 
still nodding and cackling inaudibly when 
she entered the kitchen, to find Peter Stay- 
ton, booted to the hips, his visored cap 
drawn over his haggard face, fussing with 
the coffeepot on the stove. He whirled 
suspiciously at the sound of ler steps, and, 
seeing that she was alone, spoke gruffly: 

“Where ye been, Rose Ruby? I want 
my breakfast.” 

“It’s nearly ready. I didn’t know ye’d 
git back so quick. I went upstairs—” 

“* What fer?” 

“IT thought mebbe they'd be wantin’ to 
eat up there.” 

He raised his fists and shook them above 
his head. 

“ Mind yore own business! Keep away 
from ’em, do ye hear? Ye stayed here to 
tend to my wants, not theirs, so leave ’em 
be! Hear?” Then, with a suppressed 
eagerness which he tried to cloak with 
scorn: “ Where is she? Where’s Dorcas, 
anyway?” 

“* She jest went into her own room. She’s 
comin’ down to breakfast, an’ so’s he.” 

“Oh, they be, eh? Comin’ down, eh?” 

Peter lapsed into an inarticulate mum- 
bling, while the old woman scurried about, 
laying the table, and reduced to silence by 
his savage appearance. 

He strode to the kitchen door, flung it 
wide, and stood there, tugging morosely 
at the ends of his ragged mustache. A mo- 
ment later, his daughter’s light step 
whipped him around. For an instant they 
stared at each other across the room and 
the peripatetic operations of the old wom- 
an in her flapping green gown. 

““ We-ell!” he sneered at last. “ Ye’ve 
come down to breakfast, have ye? I 
should think ye’d have the decency to keep 
yore face hid till ye go!” 

Her unwavering gaze clung to his face— 
unshaven, ravaged by the turbulence of his 
passion until it was scarcely recognizable. 
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An overwhelming pity for him was in her 
eyes, but her silence, her still, white face, 
lashed him to more terrible virulence. 

** An’ he’s comin’ down, too, eh? Ye ex- 
pect me to sit at table with him? By God, 
do ye think I'll stand fer that?” 

“It doesn’t matter whether you sit at 
table with us or not, father,” she told him 
quietly. “Richard is coming down to 
breakfast, of course.” 

“Oh, of course, eh?” 

For a moment his mouth worked useless- 
ly, his very excess of passion cloggitig his 
words. The girl went quietly to the hook 
behind the door, and slipped the apron 
hanging therc over the fresh linen frock she 
had just put on. 

“Is the coffee ready, Rose Ruby?” 

“ Yes, it’s ready, an’ I made muffins an’ 
hash.” 

‘“* Have you had your own breakfast?” 

The old woman nodded. 

“Then suppose you run along and look 
after your chickens. They’re probably 
waiting for their bréakfast.” 

Peter’s voice thundered over them. 

“I told her to stop here!” 

“But she’s done all there is to do, 
father,” said the girl calmly, and fixed Rose 
Ruby with her steady glance. “ Go along, 
Rose Ruby. You don’t want to fuss 
around in a kitchen with your best dress on, 
you know.” 

The old woman’s greedy little eyes went 
speculatively from the glowering Peter to 
the girl’s resolute eyes. Then she sidled 
cautiously to the door, while Peter fumbled 
frantically for a word that would preserve 
his appearance of authority. 

““ Yes, go!” he roared. “ I want a word 
er two with the girl, alone. I’ll come an’ 
get ye when I need ye.” 

When the old woman had gone, Dorcas 
went quietly about her preparations for 
breakfast—turning the muffins out of their 
tin, bringing a platter for the hash, rear- 
ranging the knives and forks beside the 
plates. All the time she was acutely aware 
of the tempest raging in the gaunt, silent 
figure lounging against the door jamb. 

“So ye think,” he blurted at last, “ that 
I'll sit down to the same table with that 
damned scoundrel, do ye?” 

“TI told you it didn’t matter,” she said 
evenly. “I’m going to ask you not to 
speak of Richard like that again, please.” 

“Ha!” he shouted. “So ye’re goin’ to 


ask me, please, eh? Well, ye can ask all 




















ye want, but I guess I can say what I 
please in my own house! As long as that 
skunk’s in my house—” 

“ As long as Richard is in your house, 
try to remember that it was you who kept 
him here, and treat him civilly.” 

“Sure it was me kept him here!” he 
blustered. ‘“ Ye got me to thank fer that!” 

“Yes,” she said. “We have you to 
thank for that.” 

Her ready concurrence irritated him 
oddly. 

“ He ain’t in such a hurry to get away 
now, I notice! Now that his goose is 
cooked, he thinks he’ll hang around a little 
longer, does he?” He laughed harshly. 
“ But if ye think I’m goin’ to break bread 
with that—” 

She took a determined step toward him, 
her eyes and cheeks on fire, and his voice 
dwindled into inaudible mutterings. 

“You don’t have to eat breakfast with 
us, father, as I told you before. In fact, 
we would prefer to eat alone.” 

At that he pounded out of the house, 
took a few resolute steps down the path, 
came back, flung his hat on the floor, and, 
with a great clatter, jerked out his custom- 
ary chair at the table and sat down. 

“So that’s your game, is it?” he thun- 
dered. “ Tryin’ to put me out of my own 
house, to scare me away from my own 
table, for him? We-ell, if ye think you’re 
goin’ to cheat me out of my own rights, ye 
think wrong, my girl!” 

There was so much pathos, so much of 
the old lovable contrariety in the childish 
reversal, that her eyes swam for a moment 
in a hot mist of tears. The next moment, 
Richard’s step on the stairs threw her into 
a nervous tremor. He came in, newly 
shaved, and with his hair sleeked back from 
his temples, like a little boy fresh from a 
doting mother’s assiduous efforts. The or- 
deal of the night seemed to have washed 
the healthy tan from his skin and left him 
deadly pale, with eyes set in dark pools of 
shadow. 

He stood hesitant in the doorway, his 
questioning gaze pinned to the girl. She 
smiled reassuringly across at him. 

“Sit down, Richard! I’m just bringing 
the coffee.” 

Obediently he went to the table. For an 
embarrassed moment he stood there, staring 
doubtfully at the averted face of the old 
man, while he waited for Dorcas to take 
her place. 
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She went briskly about her serving and 
pouring. 

“ Hash, father?” 

“ What do ye think I set down fer—to be 
sociable?” he bellowed, and raised his eyes 
to glare venomously across at Richard. 
“ Don’t I always take hash?” 

She served him in silence, though her 
lips were bloodless, in sharp contrast to 
Richard’s purpling cheeks. The sun was 
flooding in at the windows, bringing with it 
a tang of warm, moist earth and rain- 
washed flowers. From the beach came the 
guttural chant of a fisherman bailing out 
his boat, but in the big kitchen a heavy, 
prophetic silence held the trio at the table. 
Once during the meal Dorcas leaned for- 
ward and touched Richard’s arm lightly. 

“ You must eat,” she whispered. 

The old man, whose bloodshot eyes had 
followed the gesture, though her words had 
been inaudible, let out a derisive guffaw, 
which became an ostentatious cough under 
his daughter’s swift glance. 

Painfully ill at ease, holding himself in a 
vise of restraint, vaguely conscious that in 
some unaccountable manner he had been 
made to feel an infamous tyrant instead of 
the aggrieved and martyred parent he had 
pictured himself, Peter’s resentment 
churned within him. The pale, serene face 
of the girl and Richard’s tragic eyes clogged 
the imprecations that crowded in his throat, 
and he gulped them back with huge swal- 
lows of scalding coffee. 

His cup was empty long before the 
others, but he refused a second with a furi- 
ous wag of his head. He sat motionless, 
watching them from beneath his beetling 
brows, until they rose. Then he swaggered 
to the door, jabbed a toothpick between 
his lips, and, with a final glare of defiance, 
stumped across the lawn to the still swathed 
launch. 

Dorcas had started automatically to clear 
the table, but she paused to follow that 
gaunt figure with her eyes. When it had 
disappeared, she turned to Richard, and 
her lips lifted in a tremulous smile. The 
despair in his eyes had deepened. He 
would have spoken, but for her hurried 
words: 

“Why don’t you go up and try to rest 
while I’m clearing up? Try to rest—and 
forget, until I come.” 

“ Forget!” he echoed, but turned toward 
the hall door. It was as if he moved only 
in response to her voice. It was due to her 
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whispered command that he had eaten and 
drunk. Now he looked back at her as if 
to gather from her encouraging smile suf- 
ficient strength to carry him up the stairs 
to the cluttered room in the tower. 

XV 

Dorcas watched him, and then turned 
almost eagerly back to her dishes. In the 
familiar, homely tasks of clearing the table, 
brushing the crumbs from the snowy cloth, 
sudsing the hot water until it flecked her 
arms with white foam-—in all this there 
was a comforting sense of her everyday 
routine. 

The thought of her father pottering about 
the rain-soaked launch added to this illu- 
sion, and, for a moment, the events of the 
past twenty-four hours took on the nebu- 
lous outlines of a half forgotten nightmare, 
so incompatible were they with the stolid 
tranquillity of the village—with the staid 
white house in which she had passed her 
uneventful life. 

Yet upstairs, in the same room where he 
had made her his vows, waited the man she 
loved—the man who was linked irrevocably 
to another woman; and on her horizon hov- 
ered the dark, soundless wings of scandal. 
She fought off the panic that threatened 
her at the thought, and concentrated hardi- 
ly on her work. She was drying her hands 
on the roller towel beside the sink, when a 
hearty voice boomed from the doorway. 

“ Well, well! How is the little housewife 
this morning?” 

She turned to meet the clergyman’s jo- 
vial smile, while the blood mounted in her 
cheeks and her breath came hot and short. 
He bustled over to her, all twinkling good 
humor. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Beckwith!” 

“Of course it’s good morning!” he de- 
clared. “ How is the bride, how is the 
groom? I see you’ve not deserted us yet.” 

“No,” she stammered. “ No—we may 
not go to-day.” 

“ Not go!” he blustered in mock dismay. 
“ After getting me down here last night in 
a drowning downpour! Not go! Well, 
well ”—with a light pat on her cheek—“ I 
forgive you. Don’t run away from us. We 
need a little happiness in this town, and 
what is there that spreads greater joy than 
a young couple just joined by God’s own 
beneficent laws?” He glanced brightly 


around the kitchen. “ Where is that young 
man of yours, anyhow?” 
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“ In—upstairs in the tower,” she faltered. 

“ Tower!” he ejaculated. “That far 
away already? Well, come along!” He 
captured her hand and drew her with him 
toward the door. “I want to have a look 
at the man who can put ‘three flights of 
stairs between himself and his bride! Come 
along!” 

She obeyed, powerless in the flow of that 
loquacious geniality. They climbed the 
stairs to the tune of Mr. Beckwith’s irre- 
pressible pleasantries. 

“I knew the sun would be shining for 
you young folks to-day. How could it help 
shining? Bless my soul, what a climb 
this is!) And your dad’s out wooing lob- 
sters, I expect, and bragging about his new 
son-in-law!” 

When they started up the narrow flight 
leading to the tower, Dorcas hurried ahead. 
When she opened the door of the little 
room, her eyes alone caught the picture of 
that figure hunched in the rocker and look- 
ing desolately out to sea. 

“‘ Richard!” He leaped to his feet wildly, 
but before he could come to her she hurried 
on, trying desperately to conceal her anx- 
iety. “ We have a caller. Mr. Beckwith 
has come to see us.” 

“ A caller—well, I should say!” broke in 
the clergyman’s voice. He seemed to 
bounce into the room like a symbolic figure 
of benevolence operated by invisible cords. 
“T’m selfish enough to want a vicarious 
share in the joy of my young folks. How 
are you, Richard Sells, and, in the vernacu- 
- how’s the missis? But I don’t need to 
as! Bnd 

He pumped Richard’s hand with a fervor 
that threatened to lift him off his feet. 

“I’ve just been telling your—ahem—wife 
that the sun can’t resist a bride. It senses 
competition, and rushes out to look to its 
own laurels.” 

Richard summoned a strained smile and 
motioned the little man to a chair. Dorcas, 
her hands locke‘] in helpless misery, dropped 
weakly down on the couch. Mr. Beckwith 
relaxed, panting from his climb, and his 
merry glance went to Richard, who was still 
standing uncertainly at the door. 

“ Come, come—don’t mind me,” he ad- 
monished. “ Sit down, boy—sit down, and 
don’t think you have to go out in the hall 
to do it. There’s plenty of room beside 
that blushing damsel on the couch!” His 
laugh filled the room as Richard seated 
himself beside the girl. “ That’s right! 























room, but with a difference, eh? The sun 
is shining, and you’re man and wife. Well, 
well!” He wagged his head gravely. 
“ You’re about to desert us, I understand.” 

Richard steadied his quivering lips to 
reply: 

“TI must get back to town.” 

“It looks like it,” observed the clergy- 
man, with a glance at the half packed 
trunk. ‘“ That’s why I hustled down here. 
I hope you don’t mind an envious old man’s 
butting in on you.” He waited for the 
girl’s forced smile, and, with a roguish wag 
of his head for Richard’s silence, hurried 
on. “ You see, your father got me all 
wrought up last night. He’s an obstinate 
old fellow, Pete is. He would have the 
wedding now or never, and I came down 
here feeling mighty uncertain about things. 
I don’t approve of hasty weddings. I like 
to take my young folks off in a corner be- 
forehand, and give them ‘one or two of my 
favorite homilies. I didn’t have that chance 
with you two; but when I saw you together, 
I must admif that I felt a bit relieved. I 
said to myself, ‘ There’s less frivolity and 
more righteous awe in the hearts of these 
young folks than one generally finds, now- 
adays.’ That’s what I said!” 

He stopped a moment, his eyes lingering 
fondly on the girl’s downcast head, and 
moving approvingly to. Richard’s white, 
ascetic face. 

“It made me feel better to see that you 
didn’t regard the thing as a joke, I can tell 
you. Just the same, I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to come down and do a little 
postnuptial talking—especially since you’re 
more my responsibility than most of my 
young couples.” He beamed upon them. 
“T married you without the usual formality 
of a license, you see. It’s my job to see 
you started off right.” 

The genial ring had gone from his voice, 
and a gentle solemnity had crept into it. 

“You both know what a serious affair 
marriage is—I can see that. It’s serious 
and holy, and there’s probably nothing 
nearer heaven on this old earth than a hap- 
py marriage.” 

He leaned back in his chair, flung one 
short leg over the other, and fitted his fin- 
gers together, tip to tip. The familiar sym- 
phony of everyday, jog-trot activities rode 
in through the open windows; but in the 
room a sepulchral silence held the man and 
the girl on the couch, while Mr. Beckwith’s 
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Now we’re all comfy—all here in the same 
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kindly meditations formed themselves into 
words. 

“T don’t know you, Richard,” he mused, 
his eyes still on his peaked fingers; “ but 
I know a fine face when I see one. I know 
Dorcas. I knew her mother before her. 
An angel, she was—a fine, sterling angel 
in percale; and a beautiful woman, too. 
Did you know that your mother was beau- 
tiful, Dorcas?” 

“'Y-yes,” she whispered. “ I knew that.” 

“ And good,” he added softly. “ She was 
everything she should be, without being 
dull. Some good women are dull, you 
know. Oh, I admit it, bless their souls; 
but your mother was beautiful and good 
and merry, like yourself. If she’d been 
here last night, she’d have danced and 
wept at the same time. That’s the sort of 
woman your mother was!” 

He drew in a deep breath and flung his 
arms wide, as if in submission to the inex- 
plicable mysteries of life. 

“ But the Lord giveth and the Lord tak- 
eth away. She wouldn’t have wept much, 
if she had known that her little daughter 
was going to be happy with the man she 
loved.” He bent forward impulsively. 
“You do love him, Dorcas?” 

The abrupt question brought the girl’s 
head up as if the plump hand he extended 
had been placed beneath her chin. Her 
eyes were swimming as she nodded, and 
the effort it cost her to speak shook her 
body like an ague. 

“T love him! I love him! I wish my 
mother were here, so that I could tell her— 
everything!” 

“ But she is, she is! You may be sure 
of that, my dear,” he said fervently. ‘“ And 
Richard loves you—eh, young man? I like 
to hear it. Next to the Bible, no words 
were ever printed or spoken that were more 
beautiful—more sacred.” 

“T do!” From Richard’s dry lips the 
declaration came with a fierce rush. “ God 
knows I do! I would die for her—gladly. 
Perhaps—” 

“ Tut, tut!” blurted the little man, and 
fumbled for his handkerchief. “ Live for 
her is what you mean, boy—and you’ve got 
something to live for, I tell you! Here you 
are standing on the threshold, with all life 
before you!” He blew his nose with ter- 
rible violence. “If I’m not mistaken, I’m 
seeing the consummation of an ideal love. 
It makes my old heart flutter to see you— 
two young people, happy, healthy, and in 
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love! Dorcas here beautiful —oh, she’s 
vain already, so I needn’t mince words— 
and as pure and sweet as she is beautiful, 
and as brave as a sea captain’s daughter 
ought to be! That’s a heritage to bring a 
man, I tell you!” He stopped for a mo- 
ment, to bask in the glow of his own grati- 
fication. ‘And you, Richard, city bred, 
but unspoiled, from what I can see, cul- 
tured, idealistic—a perfect union, I call it— 
perfect!” 

He relaxed against the chair back and 
regarded them through a film of happy 
tears that he no longer tried to hide. 

“ And both of you as solemn and silent 
as a couple of well behaved youngsters in 
Sunday school!” He chuckled. “ And 
here I am ranting on like this and making 
you miserable! But that’s my way. I talk 
too much—always did. Dorcas, if that’s 
a tear on your cheek, I’m going to make 
your husband spank you!” 

She brushed her hand across her eyes— 
a hand that was mottled red and white from 
the grip in which its mate had held it. 

“I didn’t come down here to make you 
cry, little bride ”—the jovial face was sud- 
denly grave—“ but a tear in time. as my 


mother used to say, saves ninety-nine. Bet- 
ter to shed them all now than later. Better 
to realize now that it’s a serious step you’ve 
taken—you and your solemn young man 


here. He knows it, I’m sure. He’s older 
than you—but not too much. He knows 
your problems don’t begin and end with 
just you two.” Mr. Beckwith’s voice 
dropped to a reverent tenderness. “ That’s 
one of the things I wanted to speak to you 
about—those other little souls that God will 
send to bless you.” 

The girl’s head drooped lower, to hide the 
crimson flood that swept up her throat and 
face, but Richard’s cheeks were ashen, his 
eyes fixed in a trancelike stare. 

“ You aren’t going to mind my talking 
like this when you know that I wouldn’t 
sleep at night if I didn’t get some of these 
things off my interfering old mind, will 
you? You'll be such a mother as your own 
mother was, Dorcas, my dear.” His voice 
was very gentle now. “ That’s the culmi- 
nation of a love like yours—children, new 
little souls and clean, vigorous bodies. 
They'll be something to be proud of, with 
the fine Stayton blood in their veins, and 
the fear of God and the beauty of love that 
you'll give them. Don’t deny them, my 
young friends! Don’t shut out those little 
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voices! There are too many clamoring ‘at 
closed gates and pushing their way through 
into godless, sordid existences because self- 
ishness shuts them out of better places.” 

He bustled over to Dorcas and laid his 
hand lovingly on her shoulder. 

“There, child, I’m through preaching. 
You'll forgive me. You'll know I talked 
because I loved you. I’ve loved you ever 
since the day you winked at me out of your 
mother’s arms. You were a week old, then. 
I’m through now. You've only to be 
happy!” 

He looked quizzically across at Richard, 
stroking the girl’s hair softly as he spoke. 

“ You’ve got a prize here, boy, but some- 
how I feel you deserve it. Take care of her 
and make her happy—but of course you 
will!” 

Richard got slowly to his feet and came 
slowly to the little man’s side. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said quietly. 
“TI shall feel that she can always come to 
you when— if she ever happened to need— 
some one who will understand.” 

“Me? She'll forget I ever existed, once 
she gets wrapped up in her own happy life; 
and she won’t need me so long as she has 
you!” He laughed richly. “ For that mat- 
ter, my heart will always be ready for both 
of you—you’re both my children, now.” 

He folded Richard’s hand in his own 
warm clasp, and, after a moment, reached 
for the girl’s and laid it on Richard’s.palm. 

“T’m a happy old duffer this morning. 
You’ve made me happy—you two blessed 
young things.” 

With a gesture that was purged of its 
theatric flavor by the rugged sincerity that 
impelled it, he raised his free hand in an 
attitude of benediction above their heads. 

“ God bless you, my children, God bless 
you!” 

The next instant he was gone. 


XVI 


Dorcas had not moved from her position 
on the couch. She still sat, her head droop- 
ing, her eyes on her locked fingers, the 
crimson flood ebbing from her cheeks, while 
she fought for self-command. She knew 
that Richard’s eyes were upon her, and she 
sensed in his attitude some new, decisive 
change that made her feel infinitely re- 
moved from him. 

“ Dorcas dear!” 

She raised her head, and their eyes met 
desolately. All her valiant courage had left 
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her, and, bereft of this, she looked pa- 
thetically young and helpless. The vague 
outlines of the tragedy in which, for a few 
exalted hours, she had played such a he- 
roic-part had been filled in by the sentient 
words of the little parson. For the first 
time, perhaps, she was seeing clearly the 
immeasurable gulf that lay between her and 
the man she loved—the gulf her naive 
hopes had leaped so determinedly. Now 
it yawned black and unfathomable before 
her. 

Watching her, seeing the bleak apprehen- 
sion in her face, Richard’s own anguish was 
swallowed up in a great wave of compas- 
sion. With a tremendous effort he held 
himself away from her while he spoke. 

“ Dorcas dear, you see how it is. I must 
go. I can’t stay on here and make you 
suffer like this!” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T must go!” he repeated. “ You see 
what my staying here would méan. Your 
father—Mr. Beckwith—presently there will 
be others. I must go some time, and better 
now, before I have hurt you any more.” 

She sprang to her feet, mutinying at last 
into hot rebellion. 

“No, no!” she cried. 
can’t leave me!” 

“T must!” : 

“ No!” she cried again, and then, with a 
hopeless sob: “ Oh, why, why did this have 
to happen to us, Richard? Why?” 

She was facing him, but the question was 
flung at the erratic fates whose grim ca- 
prices she only now discerned. Mutinous, 
defiant, she flung the challenge to those 
enigmatic sisters. 

“ Richard, Richard, why did this thing 
happen to us?” 

He flung back his head, as if to add his 
own importunity to hers. 

“Yes, why?” he echoed. “ But it has 
happened, and it is all my fault.” 

“ Your fault?” 

“T shouldn’t have let myself love you. 
I shouldn’t have let myself submit to that 
ghastly thing last night. I should have 
died first! I’ve brought all this on you, 
when God knows I would have given my 
life to prevent it!” 

“ And whose fault is it, then, that I love 
you?” 

He stepped back from the overwhelming 
appeal of that little, immature figure so 
close to his own, with the defiant demand 
hanging on her white lips. 


“ Richard, you 


“Who knows but that is my fault, too? 
Perhaps, if I had gone away—” 

‘“‘ And left me to discover it, after you 
had gone?” she cried. “ Oh, no, Richard! 
Love doesn’t come because we will it.” Her 
lips were trembling now. Like a dazed 
child that has bruised its body in futile bat- 
terings at a closed door, and at last resorts 
to supplicating entreaty, she lifted her 
brimming eyes to his. “ And you love me, 
Richard! You didn’t will that!” 

“ Oh, my God, my God!” He flung an 
arm across his eyes to shut her out. 
“ Don’t let me say it again, when it can be 
only sacrilege!” 

“ But you do/” she whispered. “‘ Whether 
you say it or not, Richard, it is there!” 

He looked down at her then, and there 
was a terrible calm in his eyes. 

“ Yes,” he admitted. “ Yes, it is there— 
my love for you—the only sacred love I 
have ever known. It has become so much 
a part of me that if it were taken away 
from me now, I should be an empty shell. 
You see, I feel as if you had always been 
with me, as if the ideals that I’ve been fight- 
ing for all these years had been your voice 
speaking to me. You are so much a part 
of me that I didn’t know it was you I loved, 
until the other night. I only knew that life 
had suddenly grown very beautiful and ten- 
der and pure; and all the time it was you 
—you—you!” 

His voice was athrob. Dorcas was lis- 
tening, so white, so quiet, that she might 
have died there, an exquisite memorial to 
their passion. 

“When I found that I loved you, I 
planned to go away and carry my memory 
of you with me, like a torch; but I didn’t 
reckon with fate. I never dreamed that you 


could love me, or that my love could hurt — — 


you!” 

“T know that, Richard, I know that!” 
she whispered. 

“ But it has hurt you, and it will hurt 
you more if I stay.” 

“Tt wasn’t your love that hurt me. It 
was the evil in other minds.” 

“ And the evil is still there,” he said. “TI 
must go before it can hurt you any more. 
The longer I stay now, the greater the risk 
we run. Do you see?” 

She nodded, but her chin and lips were 
trembling. 

“Oh, Richard, must you go—and leave 
me—now?” 

With an inarticulate cry he caught her 
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to him and held her close, while his hag- 
gard eyes lifted in a voiceless prayer for 
strength. 

“ Don’t, don’t cry, my darling! Don’t 

” 

“Oh, you can’t leave me here alone, 
Richard!” 

“1 must!” he breathed. 

“ Then ”—she drew off, though her hands 
still clung to him desperately—‘“ then take 
me with you!” 

The appeal shook him as nothing else 
had done. It left him trembling, insensi- 
ble, for a moment, of everything save the 
moving beauty of that surrender. He 
looked into her tortured little face, and saw 
that she had spoken with the impulse of an 
artless child. He knew that her appeal had 
been made in the same blind faith which 
had swept her through the ordeal of the 
wedding, which had withstood the ghastly 
disclosure of his letter. With an uprush of 
tenderness he drew her back against his 
breast. 

“Take you! Ah, my darling, you don’t 
know what you are saying! Don’t you 
realize what it would mean to me if I might 
—honorably? If that ring on your blessed 
finger meant what it should mean — that 
you were mine—mine! Don’t you suppose 
I saw what I had forfeited when the minis- 
ter was talking just now? What heaven 
it would be if we might go on together, side 
by side, and some day, perhaps, might know 
that other happiness he spoke of?” 

To have glimpsed that for a moment, 
and then to have it shown him again by 
her surrender, left the darkness about him 
more impenetrable than before. 

“ But—but what shail I do, if you go and 
leave me?” 

“ And what shall 7 do, leaving you— 
leaving you like this?” 

The words were borne away on a vast sea 
of futility, leaving them clinging together 
on the floundering raft of their grief. For 
countless moments they stood thus, until 
he said again: 

“T must go!” 

“Not yet, Richard—not yet!” 

“ When I leave you, I leave everything. 
There is nothing in life for me but you; 
yet I must go and leave you.” 

“ What shall I do?” she sobbed. 
you!” 

“T love you,” he said. “I love you, and 
you’re here in my arms, yet I haven’t the 
right to kiss your tears away.” 


“T love 
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Her head sank lower on his breast. 

“You won’t go to-day—not to-day?” 

“ Oh, my dear, my dear, how can I go— 
ever?” 

“ But you must,” she said, and neither 
saw the pathos of that swift reversal. 

It was old Peter’s stamp on the stairs 
that tore them apart. A guilty crimson 
flooded their faces as, with a peremptory 
tap on the door, he let himself into the little 
room. 

The rage which had found no outlet at 
breakfast, the fermenting fury which was 
so much more devastating since it had been 
muted, seemed almost to have dehumanized 
his face. He had pawed and pulled so 
heedlessly at his shaggy brows that the 
straggling fringe almost hid his little blood- 
shot eyes. His hair and his ragged mus- 
tache were in the wildest confusion, as if, 
like some vindictive AZolus, he had released 
the winds from their caves only to have 
them turn upon himself. He stood, still in 
his long boots, his hands thrust deep in his 
trousers pockets, rocking gently from heel 
to toe as he glowered at them. 

Something of the girl’s defiance returned 
as she saw him come in, and she spoke 
evenly. 

“ Are you looking for me, father?” 

“Am I lookin’ fer ye?” he mocked. 
“T’m lookin’ fer somebody to get my din- 
ner. Ye sent Rose Ruby off, an’ then ye 
come up here to spoon and to soft-soap the 
parson when he come to call and give ye his 
blessin’!” 

“ T’'ll come down, father.” 

But this was not what he wanted. He 
hurried on as if she had not spoken. 

“I saw him goin’ out after ye’d got 
through with him. He was usin’ his best 
pulpit talk on me, tellin’ me what a fine 
son-in-law I had. I wanted to laugh in his 
face. Do ye think he’d ’a’ wanted to come 
an’ see ye if he knew why ye got married?” 

“Ts this what you came up to say, 
father?” 

“Only some of it,” he roared, his fury 
rising at her tone. “He told me it was 
likely ye wouldn’t be leavin’ me to-day. 
We-ell, I come up to tell ye the sooner ye 
leave, the better pleased I’ll be. I don’t 
want no wantons in my house!” 

Richard sprang forward at the words. 

“That’s enough, Mr. Stayton! We'll 
have no more words like that! My God, 
how can you? You're her father!” 

“T ain’t! I won’t own to it!” 




















“ Whether you own to it or not, she’s 
your daughter. You must be mad!” 

“T be,” bellowed the old man; “ mad 
as a March hare, and who wouldn’t be? 
The Good Book says there’s hope fer a re- 
pentant sinner, but is ske repentant? Look 
at her, and yourself, too—after what ye’ve 
done! If you’d confessed your wrongdoin’ 
an’ asked my fergiveness, I’d ’a’ granted 
it!” Peter was speaking to the girl alone 
now. “ But ye can go now—do ye hear? 
Ye can go out of my house. I don’t want 
no—” . 

“Wait! Don’t say any more until I’ve 
warned you!” The white passion of the 
younger man was in startling contrast to 
the distorted face of old Peter. “I warn 
you that if you say another word against 
your daughter, I shall forget you are her 
father! I shall treat you as I would any 
other offensive old man!” 

“ And who are ye, that ye think ye can 
talk to me like that?” sneered the old man. 

“ Who I am doesn’t matter. The point 
is that the girl is under my protection right 
now, and I propose to defend her with every 
ounce of strength in my body. You can’t 
defile her!” 

“TI guess I can say what I please in my 
own house, an’ as long as you’re under my 
roof—” 

“‘ Whether we are under your roof or not, 
we are in the room hallowed by that cere- 
mony last night. It was the room you 
chose, and while Dorcas is here it shall be 
inviolate!” 

“Ha!” roared the old man, maddened 
beyond all control. “ Fine talk—as good 
as a actor on the stage! That’s the way 
they do it! You're good at fine talk!” 

Richard leaped to the door and flung it 
open. 

“ Get out!” he commanded. “ Stay out 
until you’ve come to your senses! You 
have caused enough trouble in this room. 
Now get out of it!” 

Peter backed falteringly through the 
doorway, while surprise mingled comically 
with the rage in his old eyes. 

“Threaten me, will ye?” he roared. 
“ Threaten me—an’ she let ye! So I’ve 
caused trouble fer ye, have I? We-ell, I'll 
be causin’ more if ye don’t get out. Once 
I let loose on ye—” 

But the door swung to on the old man’s 
imprecations. 

Richard sank back against the panels, his 
anger snuffed out as swiftly as it had flamed 
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into life, his distrait gaze on the girl crum- 
pled up on the couch. 


XVII 


In far-away France another sunset was 
staging a pageant over the white sand 
dunes of the Breton coast, bejeweling the 
clustered plaster cottages, firing rusty sails 
into vagrant flames, so that home-coming 
fishermen rode into port like the bloody 
victors of some miniature armada. Along 
the beach the shrill, gay voices of women 
mingled with the placid tones of their hus- 
bands recounting the day’s adventures. 

Scrambling exuberantly over a formless 
pile of débris, whose blue and nickel sheen 
had already fed its bright luster to the 
avid tongues of the tide, a group of barefoot 
children reaped a harvest of novel delights 
from the shattered car. 

The man whose horrified eyes had 
chanced to witness the accident of the night 
before had risen to a pinnacle of popularity, 
and, like all astute celebrities, he was mak- 
ing the most of this transitory distinction. 
If he had, at the moment, displayed any 
natural human weakness in regard to the 
horrific spectacle, he had forgotten that 
fact. The whole community had forgotten 
it. His savoir faire had been so completely 
restored, as soon as he discovered that he 
was an object of awed admiration, that any 
such mean supposition appeared ridiculous. 

In retrospect, his own participation in 
the fearful calamity lent his oft repeated 
narrative a dramatic glow. To-night his 
little court had gathered to hear the tale 
again, and it was a tale embellished by a 
native imagination and encouraged by the ~ 
gaping mouths of his listeners. 

“ Like a blue comet it came,” he was say- 
ing; “ like a piece of the blue heavens them- 
selves, whirling and roaring. When I saw 
what was bound to happen, I shouted to 
them to turn, but ”—this was accompanied 
by a hopeless shrug of his sturdy shoulders 
— of what use is a man’s voice against the 
infernal roar of the devil’s own machine? 
‘ Mark my words,’ I have often said to Si- 
mone, ‘ they are the invention of the devil 
himself, these motors!’ And so they are. 
The devil knows a man cannot receive ex- 
treme unction in a flying motor!” 

As the logic of this was incontrovertible, 
it was received with murmurs of approval. 

“The woman knew,” proceeded the nar- 
rator sagely. “ Poor soul, I heard her last 
scream plainly! ‘Good God,’ she cried, 
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‘preserve my soul from hell!’ Those were 
her words, as I tell you. I heard them 
plainly.” 

“ But, Jules, they say the woman was an 
American. How could you understand 
what she said?” 

“ Perhaps she was,”’ nodded Jules; “ but 
at such a moment God himself would put 
the words into her mouth, and what would 
He put there but French words, my 
friend?” 

“ And the man—he said nothing?” 

“ Not one word,” said Jules, after a mo- 
ment of meditation. “It is my opinion 
that the man was already dead at the wheel, 
or how should he have missed the turn in 
the road?” 

“ Perhaps he was not looking at the 
road,” slyly suggested one Henri Deffand, 
whose reputation as a dashing cosmopolite 
was built upon a week’s sojourn in Paris 
some twenty years before. “ They were 


from Paris, that much is known of a cer- 
tainty, and—well, perhaps the man was not 
looking at the wheel.” 

But the inspired Jules, who saw in this 
remark a tentative inroad on his own terri- 
tory, frowned the suggestion down darkly. 


“It is my opinion that the man was al- 
ready dead at the wheel,” he declared se- 
verely. ‘“ All Parisians are not the mauvatis 
sujets our acquaintance with one of them 
might suggest!” 

This settled the ambitious Henri, and 
placed the hero more firmly than ever on 
his pedestal. 

Later, he was called upon to repeat his 
story to a little group of grave officials in 
the neat parlor of the mairie, which stood 
’ back beneath tall poplars on the main street 
of the town. The glassed flowers, the rich- 
ly betasseled “ parlor suite,” the crucifix 
above the open Bible in the corner, lent the 
primitive inquest a cozy and intimate color. 
With the doctor’s approval, the mayor him- 
self pronounced the two unfortunates dead. 
Jules’s evidence—not quite so glibly given 
as before his admiring cluster of satellites 
on the beach—determined the nature of 
their untimely demise. 

Moving with the leisurely caution that 
distinguishes legal matters in a small French 
town, the accident was duly recognized as 
such, and plans were devised to remove the 
débris on the sands in due course. An as- 
tute observer had discovered the one clue 
that would identify the woman with Paris— 
three initials inside the silver cigarette case, 
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along with the name of a famous jeweler on 
the Rue de la Paix. 

This discovery had been a source of re- 
lief to the officials, for it tended to shift 
the responsibility of the two bodies — ly- 
ing temporarily in a dark little back room 
of the mairie—to more adequate shoulders. 
To this end, it was determined to dispatch 
a messenger to the metropolis by the eve- 
ning train. 

This much accomplished, a prayer for 
the unshriven souls of the dead was timidly 
suggested by the mayor’s wife, who was a 
pious soul. Jules’s graphic repetition of 
the dead woman’s last appeal removed a 
prevalent doubt as to her religious status, 
and the priest was sent for. 

“ Even if they were not of our faith,” 
ventured the pious little woman, “ the good 
Lord will read our hearts and accept our 
petition—of that I am sure!” 

The small company crossed themselves in 
deference to these worthy sentiments, and 
their awed whispers subsided as Father 
Gaillard was ushered in in his cassock and 
stole, his jovial red face sobered by the 
solemnity of the occasion. They knelt rev- 
erently as the candles were lighted beneath 
the little crucifix—the mayor and his pious 
little wife, with her high stomach and thin 
topknot; the fisherman Jules, already in 
the throes of remorse that he had expur- 
gated his story of its most dramatic fea- 
tures; monsieur the doctor, whose grisly 
task it had been to superintend the removal 
of that human residue, and to ascertain that 
his little kit of tools and bottles would not 
serve him here; madame the doctor’s wife, 
who was the best possible advertisement for 
her husband, since she was never ill; and 
the venerable gendarme of the town, in 
whose uneventful life the unprecedented 
calamity had caused so much excitement 
that he considered it in the nature of a dire 
prophecy. 

Over them all, as they knelt in the gaudy 
little room, lay the unspoken horror of 
those two grim forms so shattered, so still, 
so close to them in the dark office. The 
priest’s voice flowed gently over them: 

“ Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine, et 
lux perpetua luceat—” 

The prayer for eternal rest and perpetual 
light! The words droned with hypnotic 
monotony from the lips of the plump, pink 
little priest. The lamp, whose bowl was 
a bright imitation of a cracked egg, with a 
trio of cupids holding up the cloudy shade, 
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mingled its light with the feeble flicker of 
the candles, and the click of rosaries played 
an accompaniment to the solemn words. 

“ Come to their assistance, ye saints of 
God! Come to meet them, ye angels of the 
Lord!” 

It was the devout petition of the simple 
folk in the little town three thousand miles 
from the tinsel and glitter of Broadway, in 
behalf of the blithe and cynical soul of 
Della Sells and her frustrated lover. 


XVIII 


WHEN Peter Stayton stumbled down the 
tower stairs and into the sunny kitchen, his 
passion became a devouring flame. That 
short and terrible encounter with the man 
he hated had swept away the final remnants 
of his control. He sought his old place on 
the doorstep beneath the climbing morning 
glories, and sat down with his knees 
hunched up beneath his chin, his eyes fixed 
sightlessly before him. 

All his brooding resentment had focalized 
on Richard—the man who had robbed first 
his daughter and then himself, the man for 
whom she had broken the fifth command- 
ment after nearly a score of dutiful, devoted 
years. For him she had turned against her 
own father, who had tried only to save her 
from disgrace; but it was the man’s fault, 
not the girl’s. He had poisoned her against 
her own father, so that she had stood by 
and seen the old man ordered from his own 
house—had permitted the door to be 
slammed in his face! 

That memory was more bitter than all 
others. Again and again it recurred on the 
eroding tide of his wrath—a terrible, sig- 
nificant bit of débris from the shipwreck of 
his reason. Well, he had told the girl that 
she must go. Pride would never permit her 
to stay after that. She would be going 
presently—with him. She might even be 
happy! 

The thought sent Peter back in retrospect 
through the vistas of the pleasant, unevent- 
ful years behind him—to Dorcas as she had 
been before the stranger had come, lovely, 
gracious, contented, with her tender smile 
and irrepressible buoyancy; farther back to 
Dorcas with her long, bright hair trailing 
down her back in thick ropes, scolding her 
father for preferring his stocking feet to the 
splendid new slippers she had bought him 
with her carefully hoarded pin money; to 
Dorcas making her first batch of bread 
under the tutelage of Rose Ruby; to Dor- 


cas, plump and sober, stumbling after him 
in the garden on short, fat legs that would 
wander off into his pet melon vines. 

Dorcas, Dorcas, Dorcas! His baby— 
his life! Beside those years with her, his 
seafaring years faded into a drab shadow; 
and now she had turned against him for a 
stranger—a puny landlubber, a lying, oily 
scoundrel! 

The noonday sun poured relentlessly 
through the latticework above him full on 
his brooding face, and rode slowly west- 
ward, leaving him in checkered shade; but 
he was unconscious of everything save his 
gloomy thoughts. 

It was Rose Ruby who roused him. She 
came stealthily around a corner of the 
house, walking on the grass, so that the 
crunch of pebbles on the walk should not 
announce her approach. Her face was 
thrust forward, as if her halting steps could 
not keep pace with the avid gallop of her 
curiosity. The green dress had been put 
carefully by for another state occasion, and 
in her fringed shawl and rusty black skirt 
she had the appearance of a sublimated 
scarecrow. 

She paused at sight of the crouching fig- 
ure on the doorstep. So silently had she 
come that Peter was unaware of her pres- 


ence until she was almost upon him. Then - 


he reared his head and gave her a malevo- 
lent glance. 

“ We-ell! What d’ye want?” 

“‘Nothin’,” she said. ‘Had your dinner?” 

“ Dinner!” he echoed vaguely. 

She nodded, and peered beyond him into 
the immaculate kitchen. 

“Ye mean to say ye ain’t had nothin’ 
since breakfast?” 

“ No—don’t want nothin’.” 

“ An’ here it is the middle of the after- 
noon!” Her yellow smile shone forth, sly- 
ly triumphant. “TI told ye ye’d be needin’ 
me. Brides ain’t reliable, 7 say!” 

His only response to that was a low 
grunt. She went past him—a trifle timidly, 
for his face was a fearsome thing to see— 
into the kitchen, and lifted off the lid of 
the stove. He heard her clucking her 
tongue in pleased disapproval over the cold 
— box and rummaging noisily in the wood 

in. 

“T’ll make ye a cup of tea,” she told 
him. 

“T don’t want nothin’ to eat,” he said. 

Ignoring his refusal, she went on with her 
tasks, filling the kettle, taking down a cup 
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and saucer from the shelf, cutting thick 
slices of bread. 

“ They don’t need food,” she said with 
a chuckle; “ but you’re like to come down 
sick if ye don’t eat. Ye look mightily 
peaked, as it is.” 

To his own surprise, Peter found an odd 
sense of comfort in the sound of the old 
woman’s cracked voice. It broke through 
the benumbed wall of his introspection with 
friendly persistence. 

“ Peaked!” he muttered, and dragged 
himself slowly to his feet. “‘ Who wouldn’t 
look peaked?” 

“‘ Well, ye have somethin’ to look peaked 
about,” agreed Rose Ruby. “ Where be 
they?” she inquired in a husky whisper. 

“ Ye know well enough where they be!” 
returned Peter. 

She wagged her head and tactfully con- 
verted the incipient grin on her lips to a 
melancholy pucker. With his arms sprawled 
across the table, Peter’s thoughts followed 
her own up to the little tower room, the 
door of which had been so unceremoniously 
closed upon him. The old woman poured 
the water over the tea leaves with knotty, 
withered hands that had lost nothing of 
their deftness. She placed the bread and 
butter before him, and filled his cup. 

“ } don’t want it,” he protested gloomily, 
but she sugared his tea and stirred it for 
him. 

“Lucky fer her that he married her!” 
she observed. She waited in suspense for 
Peter’s response; but the fire in his blood- 
shot eyes was not for her. 

“ Mebbe ye thought he wouldn’t!” 

“Them kind generally don’t,” she said 
sagely, and with a furtive flash of yellow 
teeth and eyes. 

“ But ye notice he did, don’t ye?” Peter 
took a huge gulp of tea, and drew the back 
of his hand across his mouth. “ Ye notice 
he did marry her, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, he married her, all right,” she 
admitted, with a lift of her bony shoulders; 
“but it ain’t like to last long—a marriage 
like that!” 

** Ain’t likely to last?” he echoed. 

“ What’s marriage to /im?’’ she scoffed. 
‘“* What does a man like him care fer things 
like that? That’s what I say. Like as not, 
when he gets her to the city and gets tired 
of her, he’ll throw her out. Oh, I know 
his kind, I do!” 

The old man stared incredulously at her, 
a new horror supplanting the old. 
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“Throw her out!” he repeated dazedly. 
“ Throw her out!” 

“What does he want of a girl like her 
fer a wife, when like as not he could ’a’ had 
his pick of city girls?” she demanded 
hoarsely. “If he’d wanted to marry her, 
wouldn’t he ’a’ asked her before—before 
the other night?” 

The horrible significance of that eclipsed 
all Peter’s other fears. Two days of agony 
had crushed and weakened his reasoning 
defenses, and left his mind a vulnerable 
target for the old woman’s sentient shafts. 
She saw the effect she had produced, and 
went on with added zest: 

“* He’s a city man, an’ rich. Why should 
he come out here lookin’ fer a wife? That’s 
what I want to know! She may suit him 
well enough out here, but how’ll she suit 
him when he gets her to the city, with all 
his smart friends laughin’ at him fer marry- 
in’ a hick? That’s what they'll call her— 
a hick!” — 

“A hick!” Peter repeated. 

Rose Ruby walked over to the stove, run- 
ning her tongue around her lips, as if to en- 
joy the last luscious drop of some rare bev- 
erage. She poked the fire ruminatively for 
a — before she said, with a resigned 
sigh: 

“Well, he did marry her—that’s some- 
thin’, even if it don’t last. She’s a missis. 
That’s what I said when my old man quit. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’m a missis, anyhow, 
an’ that’s a lot more than some folks around 
here can say!’” 

But this final bit of philosophy was lost 
upon the old man. The word “ hick ” was 
still ringing derisively in his ears. Hick, 
they’d call her, would they? Hick! 


The sun, peering redly in at the west 
windows of the tower, found Richard and 
the girl facing each other across the litter 
of half packed bags and trunks. Exhaust- 
ed, sapped of every vestige of color, the 
futile evolutions of her emotions had 
brought the girl to a state of lassitude bor- 
dering on coma. It seemed to Richard, 
looking helplessly across at her, that she 
had grown thinner in those brief twenty- 
four hours, that her firm cheeks had sunk, 
as if from an illness. Her voice was thin 
and dispassionate as she came back again 
to the phrase on which their long, dreary 
discourse had been built. 

“I can’t stay here now, Richard. Sure- 
ly you can see that!” 















“T do. Isee how you must feel; but, as 
I’ve told you, he spoke in anger. He 
doesn’t understand.” 

“ But that makes it all the worse,” she 
said dully. “ He doesn’t understand—he 
hasn’t tried. I can’t stay in his house, 
after what he has done and said.” 

She had said it so often that by now it 
had become a bleak chant. That morning 
it had seemed to Richard that the ghastly 
problem he faced could not be more terri- 
ble, more hopelessly impossible of solution. 
Now, however, he knew the fecundity of 
that grim damsel, Sorrow, for she had add- 
ed yet another issue to her grisly brood. 

“ Dorcas, Dorcas, don’t say it again! 
You can’t go!” 

“T must.” 

“ But where?” 

“ Anywhere.” 

She said it with a wistful fatality that 
contracted the muscles of his throat and 
filled his ears with a painful throbbing. 

“ But I can’t let you go like that! My 
God, I shouid never sleep again!” 

“ But you will be going, too.” 

“ How can I leave until I know what you 
are going to do?” 

“ve told you—I’m going away from 
here.” 

“ And I tell you that you must not! If 
I could take you—take care of you ”—he 
stopped, paced to the window, and came 
back again, as he had done a hundred times 
since the old man’s awful ultimatum—‘ but 
I can’t! Yet I have to go.” 

“ Yes,” she agreed. “ You have to go.” 

“ But how can I, when you say that you 
won’t stay here—when I shall not know 
what has become of you? You are a child! 
If I knew that you were somewhere away 
from your home —alone, friendless —I 
couldn’t bear it!” 

“ But you heard my father. How could 
I stay in his house after that?” 

“T tell you he didn’t understand!” Rich- 
ard cried frenziedly. ‘“ After I have gone, 
you could tell him the truth—everything. 
He would be sure to understand. He would 
be your greatest comfort, and the fact that 
you had him would be my greatest comfort. 
I would know that I had not been the cause 
of driving you away from home.” 

“T shall never tell him now,” she said. 
“T can never fergive him. He failed me!” 

“ Ah, Dorcas, my darling—please/” He 
was on his knees before her, and she laid 
her hand wearily on his hair. “I beg of 
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you not to do this thing—not to leave your 
home, your father—” 

“TI must, Richard—I must. You 
shouldn’t have kept me here so long. I 
told you, when he had gone downstairs, that 
I wouldn’t stay another night. Look, it is 
almost night now—we should have gone 
this afternoon.” 

“We!” he repeated. “We!” 

“T thought,” she said wanly, “ that we 
could start away together. That would 
make it look as if we really were going— 
together. It would save his pride — and 
mine.” 

He caught her hands in his. 

“ And do you think, if we started away 
together, that I could ever let you go? De 
you think I could see you swallowed up in 
the crowd without calling you back to me? 
Have you forgotten that I love you?” 

“No,” she said. “No, Richard—I feel 
as if we had lived and loved and suffered 
together for a thousand years. Now I can 
bear suffering.” 

“We have suffered together,” he said 
passionately. “It is easier to suffer with 
some one you love than to suffer alone.” 

“ Yet you will suffer alone,” she remind- 
ed him gently. 

“T am different. I’m a man, and I have 
suffered alone for many years; but you!” 
He sprang to his feet. “ Let me tell your 
father, let me tell him everything, so that 
he'll turn against me and back to you!” 

“Never! Never!” The indomitable de- 
cision behind those vehement words was a 
bequest from old Peter Stayton himself. 
“Do you think I would demean myself to 
ask his mercy, when he should ask mine? 
I would die first!” 

Richard knew that there was no appeal 
from that. He stood at the narrow door 
of the balcony and watched the dusk creep- 
ing over the swamp meadows below. He 
watched a yellow puppy, from a fisherman’s 
shack down the road, stalk an imaginary 
bird in the shrubs. He watched, but saw 
nothing. 

When he turned back to Dorcas, still sit- 
ting with quiet, folded hands in her lap, 
still in that patient attitude of waiting, a 
wild panic took possession of him. The 
little room seemed suddenly crowded, stuffy 
—like a cell. If he could get out, it might 
perhaps be easier to think. 

“ Dorcas, I’m going out. If I walk a 
little, perhaps I shall think of something I 
can ‘do that will help us both.” 
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. She rose slowly as he spoke, a vague 
dread coming into her eyes. 

“ But there is nothing to think about. 
You can’t change me, Richard. I’m going 
away from my father. You shouldn’t have 
tried to change me in that!” 

“ But perhaps I can think of a better 
way out of this for us.” 

He reached for his cap. 

“ Richard ”—she lifted her eyes, full of 
anxiety — “ you won’t — you aren’t going 
far?” 

“Far? No—only promise me you'll not 
leave this room until I come back.” 

“If you will give me your promise that 
you won’t speak to father,” she urged 
gently. 

“I do promise.” 

“ And you promise that you—you will 
come back to me?” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“Do you think I need to promise that, 
Dorcas?” ‘ 

Her eyes went involuntarily to the win- 
dow, beyond it to the fringed flounce of 
surf along the beach, and back to his. 

“ Will you promise it, Richard?” 

He had followed her glance and caught 
the implication in her voice and manner. 
He drew her hand against his cheek. 

“I do promise; but you needn’t have 
worried, my darling. I’m not going to leave 
you—like that!” 

XIX 


From the step beneath the climbing 
morning glory vines, old Peter watched the 
sun set and the lurking shadows of dusk 
sweep over the lawn. Here he had sat, since 
Rose Ruby left him, to contemplate the un- 
healthy growth she had sown in his mind— 
had sat and listened and watched for some 
sign from the little high room which his 
thoughts had never once left. 

When at last he heard Richard’s step in 
the hall, he jerked himself to his feet and 
stepped swiftly back into the voluminous 
foliage of a lilac bush, to wait in hiding, 
like some sinister bird of prey, for he knew 
not what. 

The fact that Richard emerged from the 
kitchen door alone, and still in his familiar 
tweeds, dumfounded the old man. It was 


not that his pent up fury had crystallized 
into any definite plan of vengeance. It was 
not that he had expected any specific move. 
He had indeed dimly foreseen the hasty de- 
parture of both offenders. 


Now, in ‘the 
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casual appearance of one without the other, 
in the unchanged tweeds and the apparent 
nonchalance of the man on whom his venom 
was focused, he read only a heartless in- 
difference to his sufferings. 

It was an involuntary impulse that drew 
him from the concealing branches of the 
lilac bush and across the lawn after the tall 
figure of the younger man. The strange 
pursuit led down the road to the beach— 
slowly, at first, for Richard walked with the 
stiffness of nerve-taut knees and thighs; 
but his stride quickened as they neared the 
water. A few faint stars were showing 
themselves in the deepening gray of the 
sky, and the squawk of hungry kingfishers 
came up from the shallows, to mingle dis- 
cordantly with the hoarse chorus of frogs 
in the meadows. 

Furtive and almost timid at first, the old 
man’s aimless pursuit grew bolder as he 
noted the resolute gait of the younger man. 
At the end of the road they turned abrupt- 
ly up the beach. Here Richard’s hands 
came together behind his back, and he flung 
up his head, as if in defiance to some un- 
seen foe. Up the beach they went. As 
the tide was high, the ground they trav- 
ersed was littered with skiffs and empty 
lobster crates pulled thriftily back toward 
the skirting beach grass from the greedy 
waves. 

When they had reached the inlet that 
curved into the sluice, Richard turned back. 
Peter, who had known that he must do so, 
waited, crouching behind an overturned 
dory, until his prey was a few yards in ad- 
vance of him before he crept forth to re- 
sume the pursuit. 

Now Richard’s steps lagged. Once he 
stopped to light a cigarette, and the non- 
chalance of the gesture brought to the old 
man’s lips a horrible curse that issued forth 
in a hoarse whisper. Back to the road, 
back toward the white house—where Rich- 
ard faltered for a moment before he strode 
on past it—past the scattered cottages and 
Rose Ruby’s dilapidated shack, on to the 
junction where the road turned down to- 
ward the village. Here Richard whirled 
about suddenly and came face to face with 
his pursuer. 

Save for the stars, and the sickly light of 
the single street lamp a few yards up the 
village road, the night was impenetrably 
dark. Save for the pallid outlines of his 
face, Richard could see nothing of the man 
with whom he had so nearly come into col- 























lision; yet he knew at once that it was old 
Peter Stayton. He knew it by the great, 
gaunt figure and rakish visored cap; knew 
it more definitely by the muttered oath 
that escaped the old man’s lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Stayton! I beg your pardon 
—I didn’t see you—” 

Peter thrust his face forward and spoke 
thickly. 

“ But I seen you! Ain’t I been seein’ ye 
ever since ye left the house fer your little 
evenin’ stroll—alone? What’s the matter? 
Don’t Dorcas care about walkin’ with ye 
any more, like she used to? Er is it that 
you’re tired of her already, an’ tryin’ to 
sneak off without her? Eh?” 

“ You’re talking nonsense, Mr. Stayton, 
and you know it. I simply came out for a 
breath of air—” 

“* An’ where do ye think ye’re goin’ now, 
eh? Back to my house agin, after I told 
ye to git out?” 

His voice had risen to a roar. Richard 
raised a hand fearfully to placate him. 

“ Yes, yes, I’m going—” 

The low, emphatic words, the younger 
man’s palpable desire to avoid further pre- 
amble, tore away the last shreds of the old 
man’s restraint. 

“Then go!” he bellowed. “ Get out o’ 
here—an’ don’t never come back, ye dirty 
thief! Ye skulkin’ coward! Ye sneakin’ 
landlubber!” 

It was the final eruption of his volcanic 
wrath, and in its terrible overflow was his 
broken parental pride, his white-hot hatred 
of the man who had stolen his daughter, his 
memory of Rose Ruby’s prophetic words; 
but not until he saw the sprawling figure 
at his feet did he realize that he had struck 
with his heavy fists. 

For a moment he stared down, his right 
arm still raised, his body shaken as if with 
ague. Then he bent over the formless hud- 
die lying so still, so uncannily still, in the 
road. Many times he essayed to speak be- 
fore the words finally came. 

“Hey, you! Get up!” Again, when 
there was no response: “ Get up—do you 
hear me?” 

For an awful space a cold fear clutched 
at Peter’s heart. Then he bent over and 
laid tentative fingers on the limp wrist half 
buried in the dust. With a grunt of relief 
he stood up, started off, came back, and 
dragged the inert body to the side of the 
road, out of the path of a possible motor 
or wagon. Then, with a final glance over 
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his shoulder, he hurried off toward the 
white house, as swiftly as his uncertain 
steps would carry him. 

It was the faint light from the windows 
of the tower that guided him, but he kept 
his eyes steadfastly away from those bea- 
cons. Once in the security of the little 
back porch, he sank down on the step, his 
heart and pulses fluttering wildly, beads of 
cold sweat running down from under the 
visored cap and creeping clammily over his 
cheeks. 

Desperately he endeavored to nurse his 
hot resentment back to life, to justify the 
memory of those sickening blows; but he 
could not make the picture of that silent 
figure lying beside the road seem anything 
but pathetic. He had struck a man down 
—he, Peter Stayton. How easily, how si- 
lently, his victim had succumbed to those 
heedless blows! That was the most horri- 
ble memory of all—to have a man fall with- 
out lifting a hand to defend himself, with- 
out a cry of protest. And Peter had kept 
on striking! 

Well, he told himself stoutly, Richard 
was a coward, a skunk—and a weakling, 
as well. A weakling—that was it! Why, 
the city fool hadn’t as much fight in him as 
Dorcas herself! A lubberly swab — that 
was the name for him. Well, he was down 
and out for awhile. 

Peter mopped his face, but his whole 
body was bathed in sweat. He remembered 
the limp wrist he had taken in his fingers. 
How astonishingly soft it was! It seemed 
almost fragile. There was agony in the 
memory, for Peter had struck him down as 
he might have struck a gross bucko mate on 
the listing quarter-deck of his old schooner 
—he who had never struck a member of his 
crew in all the years he had sailed the seas 
—he who was known as the most just and 
tolerant of skippers! 

Unable to sit still, he got to his feet, 
slipped across the dark lawn to the road, 
and peered anxiously through the darkness 
toward the village. Only silence greeted 
him. As he turned back to the house, his 
gaze leaped involuntarily to the windows 
of the tower room peering yellowly forth 
into the night, as if they, too, were search- 
ing for something they had lost. 

With a groan he flung an arm across his 
eyes and staggered back to the porch. 
Shame — hot, scorching shame—enveloped 
him, and a great sob tore up from his 
throat. 
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“Oh, God, ye know I never meant to 
do it! I never meant to hit him, so help 
me God!” 


France again! 

Fashionable Paris had scarcely finished 
its meager petit déjeuner, and the fronts of 
the smart shops along the Rue de la Paix 
were submitting to the operations of adroit 
window dressers, when Henri Deffand en- 
tered the establishment of the jeweler whose 
name was engraved on the cigarette case he 
carried. 

Henri had been chosen for this important 
mission on the strength of his local repu- 
tation as a traveled personage; and if his 
pompous strut did not cause the flurry 
along the Parisian boulevards that he had 
perhaps expected, it was doubtless because 
there were so few pedestrians abroad at that 
early hour. 

Something of his self-importance had left 
him when he entered the exclusive little 
shop and glanced in awe at the dazzling 
display of precious stones and metals in the 
cases about him. He waited for some mo- 
ments before a dapper young clerk, who 
was polishing the mirrors in the back of 
the cases with chamois, deigned to notice 
him, and then it was with a curt word and 
a sharp glance that were in themselves a 
reflection on Henri’s provincial clothes and 
sea-burned countenance. 

“Well, what will you have, if you 
please?” 

“If you please,” said Henri politely, “I 
wish to speak with the proprietor—or the 
manager, or some one in authority. As 
you will see by this, it is a matter of great 
importance.” 

The clerk accepted the proffered en- 
velope, which bore in the corner the insignia 
of the maire of a Breton village. He looked 
at it suspiciously for a moment, and disap- 
peared. He came back almost at once, and 
conducted Henri into a little strong box of 
a room where a plump (tittle man, who was 
not quite so dapper as his clerk, was en- 
gaged like some modern Midas in counting 
—or perhaps inspecting—his jewels. The 
maire’s note lay open before him, and the 
jeweler tapped it interrogatively when 
Henri stood before him. 

“ This note says that you would see me 
on a matter of importance.” 

Henri drew forth the slender, shining 
silver case, and snapped it apart with the 
air of a conjurer. 
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“ This little étui has your name inside, 
monsieur—you can see that for yourself,” 
he said politely. 

The jeweler regarded this indisputable 
evidence of his workmanship gravely and a 
bit proudly. 

“But yes!” he admitted. “A lady’s 
case, I see, and of exquisite shape and de- 
sign, as you have probably noticed. And 
the silver’ — he shrugged — “as you see 
yourself, the silver is of the purest. We 
use nothing else.” 

“Then you recognize it?” said Henri 
triumphantly. 

The jeweler’s eyes disappeared beneath 
his upper lids. 

“Does a mother recognize her own 
child?” he demanded indignantly. “ Do 
you perhaps think we turn these exquisite 
things out by the gross — as the butcher 
does his sausages, my friend? No! Every 
one receives the same attention, the same 
particular consideration, that a babe re- 
ceives from its own mother. That ”—his 
brows and shoulders lifted in cautious justi- 
fication of an anticipated complaint—“ that 
is why we command a price that is possibly 
slightly higher than other shops, dealing in 
inferior articles of this sort, dare demand. 
I would guarantee—” 

“ But, if you please,” broke in Henri un- 
easily, “ it is not the price of the case about 
which I came to speak with you.” 

“ Not the price?” echoed the plump little 
man. “ But naturally not, my friend. If 
you are any judge of—” 

“ But I am aot, monsieur,” Henri has- 
tened to admit. “I have only come to ask 
your assistance in tracing the owner.” 

“In tracing the owner!” repeated the 
jeweler. 

As he spoke, it was as if he had drawn 
the blinds up over his expressive round face, 
just as he would draw the blinds up over 
his shop windows at night. Like all cir- 
cumspect Parisians, the little man had a 
wholesome horror of notoriety, unless it 
was of a nature to react advantageously 
upon his business. The laconic note, the 
solemn Henri, the furtively put questions, 
all suggested visions of robbery and pawn- 
shops and police investigations. He spoke 
cautiously from behind those hastily erected 
blinds. 

“ But that is not always easy, my friend 
—to trace the owner of one of these charm- 
ing baubles. Besides, we sell many—count- 
less numbers of them.” 














“ But the initials,” said Henri, pointing 
them out with a grimy forefinger slightly 
redolent of sardines. “ You see— D. W. 
S.’ That should make your task an easy 
one, I should think—and it is of the utmost 
importance.” 

“ May I ask,” ventured the jeweler 
suavely, “why it is important that you 
should trace the owner of this case?” 

“ Ah!” said Henri gravely. “If I said 
that I wished to trace the owner it is my 
mistake. It is not exactly that. Unfortu- 
nately we do not need to do that.” He 
crossed himself swiftly. ‘“ The owner is 
lying dead at our village.” 

“* Dead!” ejaculated the little man, and 
took his blinds down at the word. “ Ah, 
that is sad! An accident, I suppose?” 

“A motor accident,” explained Henri 
solemnly. ‘“‘ Even now the car is lying on 
the beach, a wreck. We are trying to trace 
the woman’s connections through this case. 
It appears to be the only way.” 

The jeweler looked speculatively at the 
initials, turned the case over in his hand, 
and disappeared into an anteroom where 
the records of his sales mounted ceiling- 
ward in dusty tiers. Henri heard him con- 
sulting a bookkeeper; and nine or ten min- 
utes later he came back with a white slip 
of paper in his hand and a blend of triumph 
and concern in his eyes. 

“Tt was a simple task that you set me,” 
he said seriously. “ As it happens, I my- 
self made the sale not six weeks ago. I re- 
call it vividly. She was a charming woman 
—an American, and rich.” He sighed. “ So 
animated, so well spoken! Her French was 
faultless, I assure you.” 

“But her name, monsieur,” pressed 
Henri politely. 

“ Was Sells—Mrs. Richard Sells, of New 
York—though I do not know her address. 
The case was delivered to the Hotel La- 
fayette—you know it, perhaps. She had 
honored us with her account for years— 
years. And now she is dead. That is sad 
—very sad.” 

“ Very,” agreed Henri, rising. 

He moved toward the door, but the jew- 
eler followed him. 

“ You will go now to the American con- 
sul, I presume?” 

“ Most certainly,” admitted Henri, and 
added meditatively: “If, as you say, she 
was rich, there will be no difficulty, I sup- 
pose, in locating her husband.” 

“ No difficulty whatever,” the jeweler as- 
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sured him, suddenly becoming all affability. 
“ And do not forget the little case, my 
friend. I expect it will go forward with the 
—er—hbody to the husband, who will doubt- 
less wish to preserve it.” 

Henri took the cigarette case, and en- 
deavored to make his, thanks as effusive as 
the little jeweler’s geniality deserved. 

“You have been most kind, monsieur. I 
am truly much obliged.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” protested the jeweler, 
with elaborate good nature, as he placed his 
hand confidentially over Henri’s. “ Still, 
if I have made your task a trifle easier, per- 
haps, my good friend, you will do me a 
slight favor in return—a very slight favor.” 

“You have but to name it,” said Henri 
politely. 

The jeweler’s voice dropped to a confi- 
dential whisper. 

“ Then, monsieur, if it is not asking too 
much, since you are going to the American 
consul, and since you are bound to learn 
the New York address of Mme. Sells, per- 
haps you wculd be so very kind as to com- 
municate it to me. You see, monsieur, it 
is a slight matter of business—the case had 
not yet been paid for.” 


XX 


WHEN Richard opened his eyes, he lay 
for some time staring dazedly up at the 
stars through a wavering mist that lent 
them a kaleidoscopic effect. He raised his 
arm heavily and drew it across his eyes, 
only to discover that the mist appeared to 
be part of the beleaguering pain about his 
head and temples. His faltering hand came 
in contact with something damp and soft, 
which he fingered aimlessly for a moment 
before he recognized it as grass. 

This awoke a vague perplexity in his 
mind, which gave place almost at once to a 
creeping lethargy. He fought it off, while 
the throb in his head became more acute. 
It was an annoying thing, that pain. It 
made him sleepy, and yet refused to let him 
sleep. Well, he would sleep in spite of it! 

When he had made this petulant deci- 
sion, he discovered that there was some- 
thing the matter with his eyes. They re- 
fused to close properly. He was divided, 
now, into two fractions—the part of him 
that wanted to sleep, and the part that was 
an anvil on which a thousand demons forged 
a thousand red-hot pains. 

_When the demons finally triumphed over 
his lethargy, he essayed to lift his head, 
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with a vague idea of going in search of 
water; but he fell back with an involuntary 
groan. His second effort was more suc- 
cessful. By slow degrees he raised himself 
until he had achieved a sitting posture. 
Then, with a dumb instinct, he drew his 
hand through the dew-laden grass and laid 
the palm across his burning eyes. 

The demons were pounding out memories 
now. Peter had struck him. He had fallen 
with only an upflung arm to protect him- 
self. He had a dumb approval for this. 
He had not struck back—that was some- 
thing! He had not struck Peter, because 
he was the girl’s father. 

Now everything flooded back — Dorcas, 
the tower room, the wedding. Each mem- 
ory came individually and gave swift birth 
to another, until he had it all—but blurred, 
like a camera plate exposed by mischance. 

As he sat there, he was facing the sea 
and the big white house in the distance. 
Peering through the darkness, his lurching 
gaze was caught and held by a double 
square of yellow light hanging high and 
Steady over the night, like the disembodied 
eyes of some wistful giant. He stared for 
a long moment before he knew that he was 
looking at the windows in the lookout tow- 
er, and remembered that she was up there 
—waiting for him. 

It was with one coherent thought riding 
clear of the muddled confusion in his head 
that he dragged himself to his feet and 
stood swaying uncertainly until he should 
recover some control of his trembling limbs. 
Then he deliberately turned his face away 
from the beach and the beckoning lights of 
the tower, and reeled up the road toward 
the village. 

The effort of walking set all the demons 
of pain loose again, blinding his eyes, filling 
his ears with their roar. Half unconscious, 
he moved by instinct alone, staggering from 
side to side of the deserted road, lifting his 
feet high to avoid imaginary obstacles, 
skirting shadows that took on fancied sub- 
stantiality, falling to his knees, only to drag 
himself up again. He was no longer aware 
of pain, for he was clinging with terrible 
tenacity to his objective—his desire to reach 
the village and the house of the kindly little 
clergyman. 

It was a blind impulse that drove him, 
in his extremity, to the warm-hearted par- 
son. It was an impulse born of that pow- 





erful. inbred conviction that the man who 
has affiliated himself with the house of God 
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has somehow been invested with a special 
godliness — a wisdom denied to ordinary 
mortals. A month before Richard would 
have scorned the idea as childish—primi- 
tive; but, robbed now of his surface so- 
phistry, he turned in his necessity to that 
beneficent tribunal. 

The village was dark, save for the sparse- 
ly placed lamps along the road, and silent, 
save for the song of crickets and peepers. 
He fought his way across the common and 
down Maple Street to the ivy-laced church 
and rectory, fumbled up the steps, and 
pounded heedlessly at the door before he 
saw and pulled at the bell. Its peal echoed 
sepulchrally through the silent house, but 
the hum and buzz in his ears deadened the 
sound, and he was still jerking it convul- 
sively when the door swung inward, bring- 
ing him with it across the sill. 

“What’s this? What’s this? Bless my 
soul! Wait until I set the lamp down.” 

The minister’s voice was sharp with 
alarm as he set the lamp he held on a near- 
by table and bent over the sprawling figure. 

“Why, he’s been hurt! Bless my soul! 
My good friend, what is it?” 

The fact that there was no recognition 
in the little man’s eyes did not detract one 
whit from his voluble sympathy. Deftly 
he closed the door and bounced back to his 
unconscious caller. Deftly he laid a finger 
on the limp wrist before he hurried out to 
the kitchen, scattering sympathetic ejacu- 
lations in his wake. 

“ Poor fellow! Now who in the name of 
common sense—and hurt! Dear me! 
Bless my heart!” 

He was back directly with a pitcher of 
water and a towel, to bend over the pros- 
trate Richard, to whom had come, for a 
moment, the blessed oblivion he had been 
fighting off. Gently the clergyman turned 
the inert body toward him, and smoothed 
the clotted hair away with a dampened cor- 
ner of the towel. The sight of the discol- 
ored face, puffed eyes, and swollen lips 
brought an indignant exclamation to his 
lips. With the wet towel he washed away 
the clinging bits of dirt, and squeezed a few 
drops of water between the parted lips. It 
was this, and the clergyman’s steady flow 
of words, that brought Richard back to 
agonizing consciousness. 

“ Just rest so, my friend. You're quite 
all right. Take a swallow of this, if you 
can manage it. It’s the good Lord’s own 
liquor. Now try not to move until I slip 




















on some ciothes and hop across the way for 


a doctor. He’ll fix—” 

“ No—for God’s sake, no!” 

The clergyman paused in his gentle min- 
istrations, and stared incredulously down at 
those contorted lips through which the des- 
perate cry had broken. 

“No doctor! But—why, bless me! It 
can’t be—it is—is it Dorcas’s young man?” 

“Yes, yes—you know—you married—” 

“Of course, of course! Richard Sells, 
to be sure!” 

“ That’s why—no doctor.” 

“ But, my dear boy, you’re hurt 

“ Yes—but doctor—mustn’t know.” 

Richard’s irritation that the words should 
come with such painful difficulty brought 
the weak tears to his eyes; but for the mo- 
ment the little clergyman’s incredulity out- 
weighed his concern. 

“The doctor mustn’t know! 
know what?” 

“ That I’m hurt.” 

He was struggling to raise himself. With 
Mr. Beckwith’s help he sat up, propped 
against the wall. Then he explained with 
what seemed to him great clarity. 

“ That’s why I came—to you.” 

“Yes, yes, and you did quite right, 
friend—quite right; but I’m not a doctor. 
More water? That’s fine! Can you tell 
me how it happened?” 

With the towel cool and moist against 
his head, Richard’s senses partly cleared. 
He saw the spare little parson, with a blan- 
ket robe flung over his nightgown, from 
which his bare legs protruded, lean as a 
sparrow’s, and with a pair of list slippers 
on his feet. 

“ I'll tell you—why I came—” 

“ But the accident!” 

Richard shook his head petulantly. 

“No accident—” 

“Then, my dear boy, how—” 

“It was her father—of course, he didn’t 
understand.” 

“ You mean Peter Stayton?” ejaculated 
the parson. ‘“ You mean that Peter did this 
to you?” 

Richard nodded heavily. 

“ He didn’t under—” 

“ But why, man, why?” 

Involuntarily he had shrunk away from 
the bruised and battered figure leaning 
against the wall. 

“He was terribly angry. 
when I wasn’t looking for it. 
understand.” 


1? 


Mustn’t 


He struck me 
He didn’t 
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“Understand what?” demanded the 
clergyman harshly. “I never knew Peter 
Stayton to strike a man down without 
cause.” 

There was so little comprehension in Mr. 
Beckwith’s eyes that for a moment it 
seemed to Richard scarcely worth while to 
go on. He had so much to explain, too, 
when he might succumb, instead, to the en- 
veloping languor that offered him merciful 
oblivion; but the thought of Dorcas kept 
him conscious. 

“ That was it—he thought he had cause. 
You married us, but you didn’t see the 
gun.” 

a“ Gun! ”» 

“In his pocket — pointing at us. He 
wouldn’t let me talk—wouldn’t let me tell 
him that I—” 

A sudden fierce repugnance banished the 
puzzled distress on the little parson’s face. 
He sprang to his feet and backed away. 

“ A gun! To make you marry Dorcas— 
was that it?” His voice was thin and high 
with emotion. ‘“ So that was why you had 
no license! That was why you were going 
back to town—and Peter beat you to it!” 

“ Yes,” admitted Richard, immensely re- 
lieved that he was understood at last. 
“Yes, he forced us to marry, you see.” 

The clergyman’s plump hands were 
clenched, his eyes were shooting fire. 

“So that’s the sort you are! I was 
afraid of it when Peter came to me, and yet 
I thought, when I saw you this morning, 
that I had misjudged you!” Man and min- 
ister were at war within him now. “ And 
Pete hit you!” He flung his arm across his 
eyes. “ God forgive me, I can’t blame him. 
And so you’ve crawled up here to me—why 
did you come here?” 

“* Because,” explained Richard, doggedly 
patient, “I want you to patch things up 
between Dorcas and her father.” 

“* Between Dorcas and her father! What 
do you mean by that!” 

“ She’s going to leave him. He’s put her 
out. She mustn’t go. I should never sleep 
again.” 

Listening with his head cocked on one 
side, for the words came muffled and almost 
unintelligible from between the swollen 
lips, the clergyman’s perplexity returned 
to mingle with his disgust. 

“ So she’s leaving!” he said sharply. “ Of 
course, why shouldn’t she? You’re not 
thinking of deserting her—now?” 

“ Yes—I’m going.” 
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Mr. Beckwith took a step forward. His 
face was livid. 

“ And leave her?” 
_ “ No—she’s going, too, but I can’t take 

her. Her father thinks she’s going with 
me. He thinks it’s all right—that she’s my 
wife.” 

“ And so she is!” 

Richard shook his head, and spoke al- 
most petulantly. 

“ But that’s what I’m telling you—she 
isn’t. He wouldn’t listen when I tried to 
tell him that I was married.” 

* Married—before!” 

The minister’s voice was a thin whisper. 

“Ten years,” elaborated Richard, cut- 
ting his sentences shorter as they came with 
greater and greater difficulty. ‘“ Ten years 
of hell! Dorcas knows it, but he wouldn’t 
listen. I didn’t think he could manage it 
without a license. I thought I could ex- 
plain later. I never meant—” 

The clergyman turned his back on that 
grotesquely earnest face, and tried to shut 
out the mounting horror that assailed him. 

“‘ God, this is more than I can bear! And 
you come to me with it—to me!” 

“For help,” supplemented Richard 
stolidly. “You married us—you must 
keep our secret.” 

“ Secret!” He took a threatening step 
toward the limp figure. “So that’s all 
you’re thinking of now, is it? You want 
me to hush it up!” 
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“For her sake,” muttered Richard 
thickly. 

“ For her sake!” echoed the clergyman. 
“ For her sake! So you’ve begun to think 
of her now, after the damage has been done 
—after what you’ve done to that innocent 
girl!” 

The words brought Richard’s drooping 
head up with a jerk. 

“Done to her! My God, do you think, 
too—” He lifted a shaking forefinger. 
“ After what her father and you have done 
to her, you mean! / love her. Do you 
think I would harm her? You said you 
knew real love when you saw it. Well, you 
see it now! Do you think I would harm 
her? She’s as pure as the day I came here, 
so help me God!” 


And on the balcony of the lookout tower, 
where her mother and her grandmother had 
so often sat before her, wooing the dawn 
that might bring them tidings of absent hus- 
bands, Dorcas sat crushed into a little heap, 
waiting throughout the long night for the 
man she loved. 

When the pale emissary of dawn broke 
through the east, Henri Deffand was al- 
ready pulling the courtyard bell of a house 
in the Champ de Mars section of Paris, 
laden with his grim message for the Ameri- 
can consul, who was indulging in a second 
cup of café au lait over his copy of the 
Matin. 


(To be continued in the June number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





MY PATCHWORK COVERLET 


My life’s a patchwork coverlet. The blue 
Is for all smiling skies I ever knew; 


Rose is for all my happy Junes, and green 
For all the budding springs I’ve ever seen. 


Purple is for my mourning and my tears; 
Black is for deaths and thoughts of lonely biers. 


Yellow’s for every little stain on truth; 
Red is for shame, and white for tender ruth. 


Silver's for every kindly word I’ve said, 
And gold for all the love my heart has shed; 


And in that last hour when I come to die, 
T'll snug it all about me where I lie! 





Elizabeth M. Montague 
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THE STORY OF A NEWSPAPER MAN WHO HAD SOME UNOR- 
THODOX IDEAS ABOUT HIS PROFESSION 


By Luke Thomas. 


FEAR this is the kind of story that 

young newspaper men should not be 

allowed to read, but perhaps it has a 
moral that I don’t see. 

I had been reporting on the Messenger 
for more than a year when Cary Lee came 
to New York to look for a job. He and I 
had been in college together, and on the 
staff of the student paper; and when there 
came a vacancy in the city room, I gave 
Cary a big boost with the chief and A. B. 
Seer, the city editor, and he landed the 
berth, with a desk next to mine. 

Cary could write—I knew that. On the 
college sheet he used to do the Catiline edi- 
torials denouncing the faculty, and always 
escaped expulsion. He even went off the 
reservation into light verse that wasn’t bad, 
and things that he called “ vignettes” in 
the Literary Monthly. He was lazy, be- 
cause of a gift for getting by examinations 
on sheer bluff and imagination; but you 
don’t have a chance to be lazy on the Mes- 
senger, so I didn’t worry about that. 

Of the technicalities of work on a big 
newspaper he knew nothing. Heads, banks, 
leads, jumps, boxes, had no message for 
him. With all the condescension of a soph- 
omore toward a freshman, I hazed him 
through the first bad days. He made every 
mistake that a reporter could make, but he 
never made any of them twice. He had an 
instinct for ingratiating himself with the 
proper people which saved him many a 
bawling out where I had expected to see 
him flayed alive. 

I was helping on the copy desk, one 
night, when a boy brought me the first 
story of any importance that Cary had han- 
died. It was something about an attempt 
to close a theater on the complaint of a 
reform society, and he had written it in 
the best style of the ex-editor of the Cam- 
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pus Clarion. There were about two sticks 
of story pasted from the Central News, and 
the rest of the column set forth Cary’s 
views on vice crusaders and stage morality 
in general, in his smoothest and roundest 
rhetoric. 

When I had blue-penciled the editorial 
stuff, and changed his high explosive into 
blank cartridges of “it is alleged,” “ those 
in authority state,” and so forth, and had 
written a lead, there weren’t ten consecu- 
tive words of Cary’s left. I watched his 
face fall when the paper came up and he 
viewed the remains of his story; but he 
never asked why, and he never again com- 
mitted the sin of intruding his own ideas 
into the sacred precincts of news—at least, 
not in that same way. 

About a month after Cary joined the 
staff, he and I took a little apartment to- 
gether, and I began to renew some of my 
more intimate impressions of him, which I 
had forgotten since we left college. He 
was essentially a grand stand player, with 
an aversion for any effort that did not flash 
immediately upon the score board. He re- 
lied upon a convincing manner and a real 
brilliancy to get him by; and it did. 

He had done excellently in the army, 
where his “ swank ” had won him two pro- 
motions. Since then“he hadn’t been able 
to hold down any job where sustained ap- 
plication was the quality required. 


II 


I was sitting around the office, one night, _ — 


enjoying the recess that comes when the 
forms are locked and the drive for the first 
edition is over. Most of the staff were out 
for supper, and the office was quiet, except 
for the rumble of the linotypes upstairs, or 
the machine gun staccato of an electric 
typewriter whose sleep was troubled by a 
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weather report. Eddie Fremont was night 
editor. We had put the paper to bed, and 
were sitting on the copy desk, batting ‘em 
out. 

“How does your friend Cary Lee like it 
over here?” he asked. 

“ Fine, I think. He seems to catch hold 
all right.” 

Fremont lit the flaring end of a home- 
made cigarette, and blew a cloud around 
the light. 

“T was thinking of trying him at re- 
write.” 

“ He ought to be good. He’s certainly 
got the imagination and the vocabulary.” 

“Yeh!” Eddie took another puff, and 
sent a shower of sparks into his lap. “ He’s 
got imagination, all right. I hate to take 
him off news, but he’s been piping lately, 
and A. B. is getting sore. Doesn’t matter, 
if you can get away with it, only he takes 
too many chances.” 

“ You mean he’s faking stories?” 

This is the capital crime in the city room, 
and I trembled for my protégé. 

“No, not really; but if he’s on a story, 
and it doesn’t turn out the way he wants 
it to, he'll write it the way he thinks it 
ought to be. On that Zodiac Studio fire, for 
instance, the chief said we had the best story 
in New York, until he found out that Lee 
had rung in more fire boats and engine com- 
panies than there are in the State, to say 
nothing of a few extra alarms and a padded 
list of the dead and injured. That’s too 
much imagination.” 

“Did you speak to him about it?” 

“No, but A. B. did—told him what we 
were after was facts. The kid said he 
thought we’d like a newspaper that some- 
body would want to read. He’s got vo- 
cabulary, too.” 

That was Cary’s day off, but I found him 
at the apartment, playing the guitar for a 
booze party. When .they had gone, I ex- 
plained to him that he swayed on the brink 
of damnation. Cary loved an argument, 
and he didn’t dodge this one. 

“ You’re on a paper,” he said. “ Why? 
Because you think you can write, or be- 
cause you want to make forty dollars a 
week running errands?” 

“ Both,” I said. “I want the forty, and 
I want the experience.” 

“ Experience, my eye!” When Cary got 
into this mood, he could make you believe 

ou were listening to things you would 
ave known all your life, if only you were 
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as clever as he was. “ What do you get 
out of it? A good headline is one that is 
fourteen and a half spaces long. A good 
story, according to Abie Seer, is the Cen- 
tral News plus a little grammar. A good 
assignment is to sit in some outer office, 
where you can’t smoke, until some bounder 
comes out and says, ‘ Sorry, boys, nothing 
for you to-day.’ That’s not my idea!” 

I remembered my initiation when I was 
taken on the Messenger, and I strove to 
realize what heresy I was listening to. A 
year or so before, when I finished my first 
talk with A. B. Seer, I seemed to see stone 
tablets whereon was graven the decalogue 
of the city room—a code of rules whose 
observance paved the royal road to suc- 
cess; traditions extending through the ages 
in the greatest of all professions. Some of 
A. B.’s remarks I now quoted, without ac- 
knowledgment, but I merely served the pur- 
pose of a middleman in a minstrel show. 
Cary was launched. 

“ T came on this paper to write,” he con- 
tinued, “ and I’m going to do it, if they fire 
me for it. I can sit here in this room in a 
bath robe and write a better story on any 
assignment than you can by running your- 
self ragged from Brooklyn to the Bronx. 
It won’t be piping, either. Take that story 
I wrote on the Zodiac fire. Do you think 
I had to stick a red card in my hat and 
stand in a pool of water at two o’clock in 
the morning to know what a burning studio 
looks like? I wrote that right here after 
breakfast, and it was the best story in 
New York!” 

His guard was wide open here, and I 
came back with Fremont’s version of that 
doubtful triumph. Cary laughed. 

“ Well, what the hell? It was a good 
story—I don’t care if Abie didn’t like it. 
Mrs. Sidding read it, and asked me next 
day to come over to her department and 
do Sunday specials; but the chief said no, 
I was too good. I should worry!” 

When he first applied for the job, Cary 
had told me that he wanted to do news- 
paper work because it was good training 
for a writer. He didn’t need the money, 
and if he had merely loafed over it I could 
have understood; but he didn’t loaf. He 
worked enthusiastically, and with a con- 
tempt for every rule of the trade which 
angered me out of all proportion. Ap- 
parently he was still getting by, for they 
kept him on news, and the telephone bill at 
the apartment ran up accordingly. 
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He would get his assignment in the after- 
noon and then come back to his room, put 
on a dressing gown, and lie down on the 
bed by the telephone. From there he would 
call up the men he was supposed to inter- 
view, phone the office, about five o’clock, 
that he had his story, and then go back at 
seven and write it. 

His afternoon’s work took him about five 
minutes, and already he was writing better 
stuff than men who had been on the paper 
for years. He didn’t get many big assign- 
ments, but they gave him all the “ nut” 
stories—local color in the park, Easter pa- 
rades, comedies along Rum Row — where 
his imagination could do no harm. 

Even here he skidded. I came home 
early one night and found him, between a 
drink and a cigarette, jabbing dreamily at 
his portable typewriter. 

“ I’m covering the circus,” he explained. 
“ Here, read this!” 

I took the pages he handed me. They 
contained a very touching story, some- 
thing about a bereaved tigress adopting a 
brood of cottontail rabbits. 

“ Bunk!” I told him. “ Cary, that never 
happened.” 

“ Maybe not, but isn’t it just what you 
want to read about a circus? Be a good 
lad, and write me a number twelve head for 
it. I never can figure out those things.” 

This, too, might have got by, but that 
night a performer at the circus slipped from 
a flying trapeze and broke his neck, and the 
Messenger was the only morning paper that 
didn’t have a story about it. 


ill 


Here was undoubtedly the cause of 
Cary’s leaving the city room to do special 
articles for the Sunday magazine section; 
but he took it as a promotion, called me a 
wage slave, and condoled with me when I 
had to go out on rainy days. The situa- 
tion gradually grew into a noticeable rift 
between us, because the city staff had al- 
ways considered itself — and rightly — the 
heart and soul of the paper. It regarded 
all specialized departments as mere orna- 
mental adjuncts; and here was this upstart 
lolling about the apartment while I haunt- 
ed the subways and the lawyers’ offices, 
and boasting about his “ literary progress.” 

Moreover, he was making progress. The 
Sunday magazine offered him pastures new, 
in which his imagination ran wild. He 
would take a half-column story, which I 











had proudly dug out on some roving as- 
signment, and spread it over two pages of 
adjectives at space rates, garnished with 
Edgar Allan Poe atmosphere and snaky 
drawings, and then he would tell me what 
I could do if I only had his literary sense. 

A matter-of-fact story of mine about a 
suit between a landlord and a tenant would 
start him going. The tax-ridden landlord 
would become “ the heinous harpy raven- 
ing the crusts from moribund mouths,” and 
this would be amplified by a bewildered il- 
lustrator’s conception of a harpy. The de- 
linquent tenant would be “ the senescent 
serf struggling like Sisyphus beneath the 
rock of his ruinous rent.” He would laugh 
at this himself, and call it “ hokum,” but 
he said that showed his versatility. 

He found time, besides, to contribute oc- 
casionally to fiction magazines, and before 
long he was making a good deal more 
money than I was. I had had two raises— 
each of five dollars—since I had been on 
the paper. I felt that this success of the 
dilettante was a slap to honest labor, and 
the entente cordiale in the apartment was 
not improved. 

But about that time the “big story ” 
broke—the sensation for which every one, 
from copy boy to editor, is always hoping 
—and I rose to planes beyond the ken of 
Cary Lee and the Sunday department. A 
famous moving picture beauty and divorce 
court devotee was found murdered in her 
apartment, and every reporter became a 
detective and every editor a prosecuting 
attorney. 

I was doing a convention banquet, with 
instructions to phone in my’ stuff when I 
was ready, and go home; but as soon as I 
got the office switchboard I sensed the ex- 
citement. When Eddie Fremont answered, 
he was barking like a staff officer in a coun- 
terattack. I took a taxi—dire emergency 
—to the Norwood Apartments, galloped up 
three flights to save time, and burst, pant- 
ing, on the scene of the tragedy. 

In a tiny vestibule ten or twelve men 
were leaning against the wall, smoking, or 
sitting on folded coats. Some of them were 
asleep, and all of them had the air of hav- 
ing been there for hours and expecting to 
stay all night. At the door to the apart- 
ment a patrolman was yawning, glad to be 
in out of the cold. 

Helty, of the Central News, was pitching 
pennies in a corner. He turned at the 
sound of my Marathon finish. 
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“ Take it easy, young fellow! You won’t 
miss anything.” 

I looked around at the men from the 
various papers, most of whom I knew, and 
grinned a little sheepishly at my excitement. 
Helty took me over to the head of the 
stairs. 

“ Sit down and rest your dogs. I'll give 
you the synopsis of previous chapters.” 

“ Who's in there now?” I asked. 

“Inspector McLoughlin’s in there, and 
the maid who found her, and the elevator 
boy. Captain Casey, of the homicide 
squad, just arrived, and they brought in 
two people, a man and a woman, who were 
here this afternoon. We won’t get anything 
for a long time.” 

On the margins of an evening paper I 
noted the facts that Helty had gathered. 
Some of them I knew. Myra Milden was 
well represented in the “ morgue ” of every 
newspaper office, in cuts and clippings re- 
lating her adventures in breach of promise 
suits, matrimony, divorce, suicides, vaude- 
ville, later in pictures, and more recently 
in some unsavory scrapes involving drug 
raids, blackmail, and the hinted suppres- 
sion of prominent names. 

From the detectives first summoned by 
the maid, Helty had learned that Miss Mil- 
den had been on a late party the night be- 
fore, returning about three in the morning 
with a persistent admirer known in the 
apartment as Corliss. During the day she 
had stayed in bed, and had seen no one, 
except the two visitors now being ques- 
tioned by the inspector, and Corliss, who 
arrived for dinner. 

The maid testified that Miss Milden had 
dismissed her about eight o’clock, although 
Corliss had not yet left. Returning an 
hour later, she found the actress uncon- 
scious upon the chaise longue, the room in 
disorder, and Corliss gone. 

The medical examiner had said that 
death was due to strangulation, and the 
whole case seemed of the primer variety. 
There remained only a little work for the 
finger-print men, the construction of a mo- 
tive—and to find Corliss. 

“ That’s the whole works,” said Helty. 
“The inspector won’t be out till he’s all 
through with those birds, and then he won’t 
say anything. There’s no use your sticking 
around. You can’t use anything to-night. 
I'll have all the dirt on the Central News 
for you to-morrow, so you might as well 
beat it.” 
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But this was contrary to Seer’s rule No. 
6, “ Never leave a rat hole,” and I stuck 
it out. 

When the inspector finally appeared in 
the doorway, and the pack woke up and 
jumped on him, he added nothing to what 
Helty had told me, except to say that he 
was not holding any one. ‘The slaves of 
the news went off sleepily to telephone 
booths and to bed. 


IV 


WHEN I got home, Cary was playing 
chess with a night owl friend of his. They 
were down to a rook and two pawns each, 
and far beyond anything as trivial as a 
murder story. Cary finally queened a pawn 
at the price of his rook, and sat back with 
that fatuous air of a superman which is 
worn only by winners of chess games. 

“Well, what has the famous nose for 
news smelled out to-night? Murder, you 
say, or is it only ‘ alleged ’?” 

I told him the story, planning how it 
should sound when I came to write it. 

Cary interrupted. 

“T'll finish it for you. ‘In a private in- 
terview with the criminal expert of the 
Messenger, Inspector McLoughlin said—’ ” 

“ Hold on! You can’t quote him.” 

“T’m sorry—I forgot this is only news. 
* Those in charge of the investigation stated 
that the only point which remained to be 
cleared up was whether any one had gained 
access to the ill-omened ’—oh, no adijec- 
tives—‘ to Miss Milden’s apartment after 
What’s-His-Name’s departure. I: was an- 
nounced that no one at present was being 
detained by the police, but suspicion fo- 
cused on the person of a well known so- 
ciety leader and art patron ’— certainly, 
they’re always art patrons—‘ whom they 
expected to have in custody within twenty- 
four hours. At the office of the district at- 
torney it was—’ ” 

I was laughing in spite of myself. 

“You're out of bounds! McLoughlin 
didn’t say anything about a suspect.” 

“ That’s what he would have said. Why 
not let the paper get the credit for it?” 

“You might as well pass a bum check as 
write stuff like that!” 

Cary was setting up the chessmen. 

“The check’s good enough. It’s just 
dated ahead.” 

“ You’d really write stuff like that about 
the district attorney? He’s in bed, and 
doesn’t know it happened.” 





















“ But he'll be up in the morning, before 
you are, and then I suppose you’ll go down 
to the Criminal Courts Building and sit on 
a table for four hours until he does say it.” 

“Say what?” 

“What he always says.” Cary moved 
a pawn. “I'll try that bishop’s gambit 
again,” he said, and Myra Milden and I 
were forgotten. 

The next day I did go down to the Crim- 
inal Courts Building, and I did sit on a 
table for four hours, and so did all the men 
I had seen the night before, to say nothing 
of half a dozen photographers and flash- 
hght men. The police had brought in some 
friends of the actress’s to be questioned, 
but they were all released, and when we 
finally cornered the district attorney, he 
told us exactly nothing. Corliss was the 
man they wanted, but that wasn’t his name, 
and the description furnished by the maid 
and the hall boy might have fitted any one 
who wore a white collar. 

““ Who is Corliss?” became the mystery 
sensation of New York. 

Unfortunately, guesses, however shrewd, 
could not be printed, and a mystery can be 
written up only once. 

Then the terriers of the Detective Bureau 
took the ground, but there was nothing to 
show which way the chase led. The flaring 
headlines of the Milden murder smoldered 
to a dull ember on the eighth page, and 
finally went out altogether, when a child of 
poor parents was kidnaped and the paper 
took two columns to offer a thousand-dollar 
reward. 

I was sent to Boston, to interview a man 
whose initials were on a cigarette case found 
among the dead girl’s things. Cary was 
jubilant when I returned empty-handed. 

“‘ « Star Reporter Turns Murder Sleuth,’ ” 
he quoted. ‘“‘ Only they won’t let you say 
‘ sleuth,’ will they? Well, any word of six 
spaces will do. What happened to your 
nose for news?” 

“ How could I know that he wasn’t in 
Boston?” 

“‘ Because yesterday he made the twelfth 
hole in one at Pinehurst. I read that while 
I was having breakfast in bed. I shot that 
course one time in-——” 

“T know,” I said. Cary was getting on 
my nerves. “ Twice.” 

“ Twice what?” he asked. 

“Twice what you’re going to say. Be- 
sides, I haven’t time to read golf scores, or 
have breakfast in bed.” 
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‘“‘ But you have time to spend ten hours 
on a train to ask a man who isn’t there 
something he doesn’t know!” 

“You can’t tell till you ask him.” 

“Certainly you can. The night you 
came in here and said the Milden woman 
had been murdered, that fellow was at 
Madison Square Garden. He offered two 
prizes for sprints in the six-day race. I'd 
just been there.” 

I walked into the back room, but Cary 
followed. 

“ Don’t get sore,” he said. “I’m not a 
reporter any more, so I don’t give a damn. 
It’s just a theory.” 

“‘ What is?” I asked. 

“I’ve been reading the memoirs of this 
fellow Leighton, that we’re running in the 
Sunday section. He started on a paper, 
and he tells why you never meet the good 
reporters around town.” 

“ They’re having breakfast in bed,” I 
suggested. 

““ Maybe; but they write the big stories, 
while nuts like you go running wild looking 
for somebody to tell them!” 

I explained to him again the difference 
between a dependable reporter and a lively 
imagination. 

“ But can’t you see they go together? A 
reporter puts down what he thinks he sees, 
or the lies somebody tells him. A writer 
knows why his characters move and what 
they’re thinking about. Why not combine 
the two?” 

In my opinion this “ theory ” of Cary’s 
had got him fired from the city staff, but I 
couldn’t rub that in, and he wouldn’t have 
seen it, anyhow, so I let it go. 


V 


For me the fascination of doing news is 
that it is always new. When I walked into 
Seer’s office in the afternoon, and he 
scowled over the list of assignments, the 
suspense held every possibility from a re- 
connaissance in Chinatown to a wedding 
reception. 

On this day I was handed a clipping re- 
lating the death of a prominent Long Island 
sportsman named Branchard, with instruc- 
tions to go down there and get the material 
for his obituary. I had often heard of him 
as an amateur of horses, money, airplanes, 
women, racing cars, and polo, and I was 
figuring how much space his fatal accident 
would be worth. 

He had left his house late the night be- 
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fore to get a car from the garage, and had 
returned shortly to put on some rough 
clothes, saying that the chauffeur was away, 
the fan belt on the roadster was broken, and 
he would have to repair it. He was discov- 
ered, next morning, dead on the garage 
floor, the tools lying where he had dropped 
them, and the motor of the car still run- 
ning. The doctor said that his death was 
caused by carbon monoxide poisoning from 
the gas of the exhaust. 

In the story I wrote that night I ex- 
pressed the surprise which every one felt 
that so experienced a man as Branchard 
had been fool enough to run a motor in a 
small garage with the doors closed, and I 
mentioned the great number of similar ac- 
cidents that had occurred. 

I didn’t see Cary to talk to until the fol- 
lowing evening, just before dinner. He was 
asleep on the sofa with a copy of the Mes- 
senger in his lap, and he blinked his eyes 
when I slammed the door. 

“T called you at the office,” he yawned. 
“ They said you’d been out all day.” 

I had been covering a trial in White 
Plains, and told him so. 

“ What happened?” he asked. “I never 
read newspapers since I’ve seen how they’re 
written.” 

I shuddered, thinking how Seer always 
insisted that every reporter should know 
every item of news in the morning edition 
before he came on duty. 

“ T suppose that’s what put you to sleep,” 
I said, pointing to the one in his lap. 

“Oh, that! I was reading your story 
on Branchard. Mrs. Sidding wants me to 
do a Sunday splash about it, and I thought 
I’d get some dope from you. You seem to 
have covered everything in your usual con- 
scientious style.” 

“ Thank you!” 

“ There’s just one ‘ out’ in this.” 

“ Yes?” I asked as gently as I could. 

“ About its being strange for Branchard 
to pull a bone like that.” 

“Why, any damn fool knows that the 
exhaust of an automobile—” 

He interrupted. 

“ Exactly! Do you remember that one 
night you and I and Eddie Fremont were 
talking about the ways people chose to kill 
themselves? Eddie said he’d take a Colt 


forty-five. You said you’d close the win- 


dows and turn on the gas. Well, next to a 
few marked ‘ made in Germany,’ here’s the 
deadliest gas in the world—carbon monox- 
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ide. If a bird goes to bed with the tube in 
his mouth, people say, ‘ Cowardly suicide.’ 
If he chooses to inhale the muffler exhaust, 
they say, ‘Too bad! He should have 
known better.’ What could be sweeter?” 

“You going to say that in your nut Sun- 
day stuff?” 

Cary shook his head. 

“I’m not going to say anything. Not 
my line. I’m a writer. I’m not a reporter. 
This is news.” 

“Yes, the kind of news you used to 
write—the kind that would cost the paper 
half a million in libel suits, and cost me 
my job!” 

Cary took some papers from the desk. 

“Tf you need a second-day story on 
Branchard, I’ll let you use this,” he said, 
handing them to me. “ There isn’t an ad- 
jective in it.” 

I knew what to expect when Cary cut 
loose, but this was worse than ever: 


The suicide of Eugene Branchard supplied a !ast 
act to the Myra Milden melodrama, which no ex- 
pert of the police department was able to foresee. 

Corliss, the man of mystery, has at last been 
taken—taken only to escape again in the spirit of 
Gene Branchard, who died by his own hand at his 
Long Island home. 


I threw the stuff on the table and stared 
at Cary in real alarm. 

“ You’re not safe to be left at large!” I 
told him. ‘“ When you're fired from the 
paper, they'll give you a ticket to the 
cuckoo nest. This is worse than piping. 
This is a statutory crime!” 

He carefully gathered up the scattered 
sheets and gave them to me again. 

“ Better finish reading it,” he said; “ be- 
cause, if you don’t use it, I will, but I'll 
have to rewrite it.” 

I went on with the atrocity: 


Persons not connected with the investigation, 
who doubted the manner of Branchard’s death, 
induced persons who had known Corliss to view 
the body of the dead man. These persons were 
unanimous in their identification of Myra Milden’s 
alleged murderer. ; 


Cary’s mind had been following the text 
as I read, and he was grinning when I 
looked up. 

“Don’t scold me any more,” he said; 
“because, if that isn’t news, I never saw 
any. Only you'll have to write a head for 
it. I never can figure out those things.” 

“ Good God, man!” I said. “If this is 
straight, we’ll write the head with a paint- 
brush; but—but—but how—” 




















“It’s straight, and it ought to make a 
nice little exclusive story for you. Isn’t 
that what you call ’em? Only you'll have 
to hurry.” 

“ But these ‘ persons’ you’ve got in here 
—who ever ‘ doubted the manner of—’ ” 

“{ did,” said Cary, “and I gave the 
maid and the bell hop five dollars apiece to 
go down to Bayshore and look at this fellow 
Branchard. He was Corliss all right, but 
I don’t know how long they’ll keep quiet 
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about it; so if you want your exclusive lit- 
tle story—” 

I had my hat and coat on already. 

“What made you suspect anything?” I 
asked. “ You didn’t go down there!” 

“No; and you did. You said that Bran- 
chard went to the garage to fix the fan belt 
on his R. L. S. roadster. Now an R. L. S. 
hasn’t got a fan belt. I was reading your 
story in bed this morning—” 

But I didn’t wait for Cary’s theory. 








A Flame-Colored Evening 
Gown 


A WOMAN EXPERIMENTS WITH THE THEORY THAT THE 
SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF LIFE IS NEVER 
TO BE SERIOUS ABOUT ANYTHING 


By M. L. Storrs 


HIRLING leaned from the window 
for a glimpse into the thronged, hur- 
rying street below. New York 

again, after all the mud and cannon roar 
and suffering and death! 

New York, and yet a stranger city, as 
unreal and dreamlike as France itself was 
fast becoming to her. She could clutch 
but one reality now—those two weeks when 
she had dared to laugh in all war’s chaos— 
two prescient weeks, and Malcolm’s face 
vibrant with that stupendous love of life 
which so radiated from him, Malcolm’s 
voice plumbing the very core of her with 
its tender nuances of tone. 

She turned back into the room, discard- 
ed her dressing gown, and put on her uni- 
form. Oh, she must not think of him! 
That way lay madness. She must forget. 

No—that was impossible. If she could 
find peace in her thought of him—could 
learn to enshrine him as a radiant memory, 
mellowing life rather than embittering it— 
if she could do that! What a difficult task, 
when the future stretched before her like 
——— of gray days waiting to be 

! 





And filled they must be—filled to the 
full, as those months in France had been. 

“* A work that will absorb you, my dear!” 

That had been the advice of Mrs. Briggs, 
Thirling’s gray-haired ship companion, of 
whom the girl had made a partial confidant. 
Such a lovely woman! She, too, had been 
an army nurse, and her last few months had 
been spent in that great Belgian hospital 
near the spot where Malcolm— 

Always Malcolm—always that reiterated 
agony of loss! 

Thirling put on her hat and hurried from 
the hotel. She would breakfast at a fa- 
miliar tea room. Perhaps that would make 
her feel more at home. 

How wide the avenue was! And she had 
forgotten that the Public Library was so 
massive. Many times she and Malcolm 
had planned their home-coming. They had 
planned it beneath a ruined wall over which 
roses, not yet killed by gas fumes and the 
rain of shells, clambered determinedly. 
They would pretend that they were home. 
She could choose the play they would see, 
and describe the gown she meant to wear. 
Foolish child’s play! 
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Was the tea room on Thirty-Seventh 
Street? It was so difficult to remember— 
to remember anything! 

That man ahead of her — such broad, 
straight shoulders! Malcolm had been 
about that height, and might have looked 
so in civilian clothes. Even the set of the 
head— 

Why, her heart was pounding wildly! 
What a fool she was! A dozen times in 
the last month some passing stranger had 
reminded her of him, had made her heart 
cry out anew with that hope at first so 
strong—the hope that he was not really 
gone. The War Department made so many 
mistakes! 

What idiocy to delude herself thus! If 
he were alive, would he not come to her? 

The man before her swung along with 
easy, athletic grace, with a debonair free- 
dom in his carriage. So Malcolm had 
walked. Oh, it might be he! It might 
indeed! 

Cross-town traffic had forced him to stop 
now. She was so close to him that she 
could have touched the fine wool of his 
coat. She would crowd up beside him, 
look into his face, and banish this childish 
notion. 

She was at his shoulder. As if aware of 
her scrutiny, he turned toward her. 

His name escaped her once: 

“ Malcolm!” 

She cried it out in a surge of thanksgiv- 
ing and joy, tempered by the fear that this 
was only an illusion sent to torture her. 
His face wavered before her. Her head 
buzzed, and she wondered if she were about 
to faint. Then his features came clear 
again with a dreadful clarity, as if one were 
to look with X-ray mercilessness through 
a loved one, to see, beneath the smiling sur- 
face, a dread skeleton of gross desire and 
wanton purpose. 

Love, a transport of happiness at seeing 
her once more—did she see that? No— 
embarrassment, eagerness to escape from 
an unexpected and awkward situation! 

She stood dumbly looking at him, unable 
to believe that this last blow could be pos- 
sible, seeking desperately for some explana- 
tion that would bring back her faith and 
her dreams. 

He began to talk hurriedly, as if he 
feared reproaches and wanted to forestall 
them. Through a roaring in her ears his 
words came sketchily to her. He said 
something about a mistake in identification 
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tags, about having been seriously wounded, 
about months of unconsciousness in a Bel- 
gian hospital. Then followed excuses. He 
had not known exactly where she was. If 
he had—well, one sentence came clearly to 
her and repeated itself: 

“T intended to look you up.” 

Malcolm looking /er up! 

“Where are you staying?” he asked 
finally. 

“Tt doesn’t matter!” she answered, the 
words croaking from a dry throat. 

“ But I want to come and see you.” 

“No! It doesn’t matter. It doesn’t 
matter!” 

She could find nothing else to say. She 
turned and fled from him the way she had 
come. She did not look behind her. She 
fairly ran on and on, for blocks and blocks 
up Fifth Avenue. It was as if she hoped 
to escape that dreadful memory; but his 
words followed and tortured her: 

“T intended to look you up.” 

She recalled, too, the name of the hos- 
pital where he had been. Just recently 
some one else had mentioned that hospital. 
Why, it was the gentle, gray-haired woman 
on the steamer—Mrs. Briggs! She must 
have been there when Malcolm was there. 
She might have known him. 

In her purse Thirling found the woman’s 
card, with the address of an apartment 
house on Sixty-Fifth Street. The girl be- 
gan to walk more slowly, and took cogni- 





zance of her surroundings. She was ap- 
proaching Sixtieth Street. Strange that 
she had walked so far! Only five blocks 


more! 
As if the woman was waiting for her, she 


began to hurry. 
II 


Mrs. Briccs herself opened the door. 
Thirling had a blank moment of wondering 
just why she had come, and what she would 
say. Then she found herself talking. 

She plunged at once to the object of her 
visit. She kept repeating his name: 

“Malcolm Royer—Malcolm Royer—oh, 
you must remember! You must!” 

It seemed that the world hung upon Mrs. 
Briggs remembering. 

“My dear!” The woman’s voice was 
pitying. “ That isn’t the man you thought 
dead?” 

“Yes, yes! I just met him on the ave- 
nue. You do remember, don’t you?” 

“ He was not in my ward.” 

















“ But you heard of him? Tell me! It 
can make no difference now. Was it some 
one there—some one he cared for?” 

“J—I did hear gossip—about a nurse. 
It didn’t last, you know—just transitory. 
His convalescence was long, and—” 

“ And then, after that?” 

“ A—a young French girl who ran er- 
rands about the hospital.” 

“ Oh-h-h! ” 

“ He is like that, my dear! Handsome 
and charming—but he only touches. I am 
afraid he would never hold.” 

“Only touches!” Thirling repeated. 
“ Yes, yes—that must be it. I should have 
been clever enough to see!” 

“You'll forget him now,” Mrs. Briggs 
said, as Thirling was leaving. 

“T have forgotten him already,” replied 
the girl. 

Back in her room at the hotel, Thirling 
sat before the desk, clasping her hands upon 
a rose-colored blotter. What irony! She 
had mourned him as dead, had prayed that 
death might take her, too; and meanwhile 
he had amused himself with a nurse, had 
discarded her for a French serving girl, had 
left her in turn for—God knew whom! 

Suddenly Thirling found herself laughing 
—a laugh of strange, cracked mirth, her 
first in many months. She could not stop 
her laughter, and presently it turned to sobs 
—great breath-taking convulsions of her 
entire body. Finally, exhausted, she crept 
to the bed and dropped into heavy slumber. 

Thirling’s first waking thought was that 
she had gone to sleep laughing. Then it all 
swept over her with a stinging pain. He 
was not dead. She could not even cherish 
the memory of those beautiful two weeks. 
She must pluck them out and cast them 
from her, like some unclean thing. 

She rose and moved at random about 
the room. A nurse! A French serving 
girl! And he had meant to look her up! 
She could have laughed again, but she 
feared the abandon of the morning. Final- 
ly she realized that it was dusk, and that 
she had not eaten that day. As she combed 
her hair, she shrank from the bright, half 
mad eyes of the woman in the mirror. 

It was a late dinner hour when Thirling 
descended, and she found the hotel dining 
room almost deserted. Near her, however, 
was a party of six unchaperoned young peo- 
ple. They were very merry. From frag- 
ments of their conversation she gathered 
that before dining they had gone to the 
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apartment of one “ Hal,” who had made 
cocktails. 

Thirling was fascinated by one of the 
girls, who wore a flame-colored evening 
gown, from which her white arms and neck 
rose gloriously. She was so care-free, this 
young creature, so irrepressible! 

Watching, Thirling envied the girl.- Oh, 
to steep herself in such abandon! To 
laugh, laugh, laugh! Never to be serious 
about anything! Why, it was a solution 
for the very problem of life. If only she, 
Thirling, could do that — could forget in 
laughter the horrible irony of Malcolm and 
France! 

The next day a white-faced woman in a 
nurse’s uniform entered a Fifth Avenue 
shop. 

“TI want clothes—an entire wardrobe,” 
she said. “I think we will begin with a 
flame-colored evening gown.” 

ill 

OVERTAKEN by a sudden weariness, Thir- 
ling leaned against the rough wall behind 
her. The moonlight poured in upon the 
wide veranda of the clubhouse, putting to 
shame the electric globes in the ceiling. 
The orchestra, protesting union hours, had 
gone home at two o’cleock; but Chet was 
substituting on the piano, and his jazz was 
par excellence. 

Molly Gaines had leaped upon the broad 
rail, and was dancing there like an elfin 
sprite, her royal blue dress falling about 
her like wispy flower petals. As she danced, 
she sang absurd impromptu words to Chet’s 
music: 

“A kiss! A kiss! Now do not miss! 
Catch me as I jump, and get a kiss!” 


What a cunning thing Molly was! But 
somehow, with such a peach of a husband— 
Thirling caught herself up sharply with— 
“You prudish little idiot! Tom Gaines 
is a hopeless puritan! And so,” she added 
vindictively, “is Laurence Boardman.” 
Laurence! He seemed to stand for the 
moment before her, looking at her with 
steady, disconcerting eyes. She could have 
stamped her feet at the very image. 
“A kiss! A kiss!. Now do not miss! 
Catch me as I jump, and get a kiss!” 


Molly pretended to be on the verge of 
jumping, and a wave of black-clad mascu- 
linity surged toward the rail; but she drew 
back, and danced on tantalizingly. A bit 
shamefaced, Roger turned back to Thirling, 
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- “Now if that were you, it might be 
worth while!” 

His cheek approached hers. She drew 
back with a careless— 

“ Behave yourself, old topper!” 

But something within her said: 

“Go away! Your eyes are slightly 
popped, and your mouth has a horrid loose 
look. Go away!” 

“ A kiss! “A kiss! Here I come, boys!” 

The sprite was eclipsed by black coats 
and white shirt fronts. Staccato shrieks 
punctuated the payment of the bargain. 
It was all right, of course. Molly was such 
a cunning thing! 

Roger’s voice, low yet arresting, cut 
short Thirling’s disturbed thoughts: 

“Good Lord! There’s Tom!” 

A slender man of medium height strode 
out upon the veranda. Seeing Thirling, he 
came directly to her. 

“ Where’s Molly?” he demanded. 

“ Why—why—somewhere about. I—” 

The wave of masculinity parted, reveal- 
ing the elfin sprite, disheveled, but not one 
whit less radiant. Molly put one hand on 
her hip and cried: 

“ Bargain day at Wanamaker’s 

Then she saw her husband. The hand 
dropped, and she walked toward him. 

“ T came by for you,” said Tom. 

“ But Thirl and Roger were going to take 
me home.” 

“T came by for you.” 

She shrugged and followed him. From 
the door she wafted a goodnight kiss to the 
merrymakers. 

There was a moment’s silence after that. 
Then Chet began to gather up his music, 
and with one accord the guests set out for 
cloaks and motors. 

Roger and Thirling reached the porte 
cochére to find an automobile, its engine 
throbbing, drawn up there. Tom was help- 
ing Molly into the tonneau. At the wheel 
sat a bare-headed young man with steady 
gray eyes. Laurence! She might have 
known he would be with Tom! 

Thirling had a sudden distaste for—she 
knew not what—life, perhaps. She ex- 
pressed her irritation in a cynical wave of 
the hand and a gay— 

“ Hello, Bobo!” 

She knew he hated that nickname she 
had persisted in bestowing upon him. 

“ Hello, Thirling,” he answered. 

Roger stumbled a bit as they went down 
the steps. Behind them Chet was half car- 
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rying the girl he had brought; and Lau- 
rence had seen. Thirling scourged herself 
for that feeling of shame. 

“Oh, will you always be a prude?” she 
demanded. ‘“ What do you care for his 
eyes? Why can’t you snap your fingers 
with just the right abandon in the faces of 
such joy killers as Laurence and Tom?” 

“ No use going home,” Roger said, when 
they were out upon the road. “ Why not 
take a run up the Skyline?” 

She shrugged acquiescence, and he turned 
the car toward the great summer home built 
by a California man who had constructed 
a scenic drive leading up to it. 

When Roger would have put his arm 
about Thirling, she laid it back upon the 
wheel. 

“?Tention to driving, old boy!” she said, 
in the ironic drawl which was one of the 
last year’s acquisitions. “ Petting on the 
Skyline strictly prohibited!” 

He grumbled at her aloofness. With the 
first long grade at an end, he began to tear 
wildly around the curves, glancing sidewise 
to see if she was frightened. 

“ Better use discretion, precious,” she 
said presently. “ Chet calls this one ahead 
Hell’s Curve.” 

He laughed. 

“How many kisses if I slow on Hell’s 
Curve?” 

“ Not my bargain day, thanks!” 

“Then I'll take it at sixty.” 

A tremor of fear ran over her. 

“Oh, well—” 

“ How many?” 

“ One.”’ 

“ Tightwad!” 

Nevertheless, he abated their pace, and 
took the first part of the treacherous double 
curve at a conservative speed. As they 
swung around the second, Thirling gave a 
cry of fear, and Roger’s brakes ground 
down. They came to a stop so abrupt that 
the girl was thrown against the front of the 
car as it struck the upturned roots of a 
large tree fallen across the road. 

“Close shave!” Roger’s voice was some- 
what uncertain as he stepped down into the 
road. 

“If you hadn’t slowed—” whispered 
Thirling. 

“ Been all up with us!” He walked to 
the tree, shaking his head at the mud- 
caked roots. “ ’Twould have thrown us off 
the road like that!” 

Thirling shivered as she glanced down 

















the steep slope, barren save for a clump of 
spruce some distance below them. 

“ Must have been that thunder shower 
this afternoon,” Roger said. 

Completely sobered, he again took his 
place beside her. On the long downward 
slopes of the Skyline they scarcely spoke. 
Thirling was still shaken by her fright, and 
longed for the quiet of her room at the 
hotel. Roger seemed even to have forgot- 
ten the promised kiss. 

They slipped past the high iron gates of 
country homes, and Thirling gave a sigh 
of relief when the little town of Radcliffe 
appeared before them. They would soon 
be at the hotel now. 

There was a light at the station—the 
only one in all that slumbering village. As 
they approached, a man appeared on the 
edge of the platform, leaped down into the 
road, and signaled them to stop. Roger 
brought the car to a halt. 

“ Happen to be going to the Lodge?” in- 
quired the stranger. 

His voice was singularly delightful, 
fraught with interesting nuances of tone. 
Thirling shrank back into the car. Mal- 
colm! Oh, she had prayed that she might 
never see him again! If he would only fail 
to recognize her! 

But he was coming toward them. 

“You see, I—why, Thirl, as I live! I 
wondered what had become of you!” 

She must answer, must show him how 
little he mattered now. She must let him 
know that she had learned to laugh. 

“ You again, Mal?” she asked. “ Queer 
place to meet you! This is Mr. Lenham— 
Malcolm Royer, Roger. Old suitor of mine 
—wartime romance, big guns, patriotism, 
hysteria—you understand. We can take 
him on, of course.” 

Oh, she carried it off well! Her other 
self seemed to sit back in approbation of 
this new one, which rose so splendidly to 
the situation. As they started on again, 
Malcolm in the tonneau, she inquired care- 
lessly over her shoulder: 

“ How did you come here at this time of 
night?” 

‘‘ Boston Flyer.” 

“ But it doesn’t stop at Radcliffe.” 

“So I discovered. I started for Boston, 
but decided to drop off here for golf. 1 
sneaked through to the observation car, 
pulled the bell rope, and then, when the 
train stopped, I quietly slipped off the back 
platform.” 
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Malcolm laughed low and exultantly. 
Thirling had heard him Jaugh so in France 
when he told her of college escapades, or 
how, in order to buy a certain kind of to- 
bacco, he had bluffed through the lines, the 
night before, on his motor cycle. 

“IT hope the Lodge isn’t out of your 
way?” he inquired perfunctorily. 

“Not at all,” Roger answered. “I’m 
taking Thirl to the hotel, and that’s just 
beyond.” 

“Up here long, Thirl?” 

“ All summer. I like it. 
crowd!” 

Thirling’s body was aflood with an ex- 
citement which swept over her in alternate 
surges of heat and cold. Her voice was 
husky. The blood beat in her throat. Still, 
the training of the last year stood by her in 
this crisis. She was able to talk to Mal- 
colm over her shoulder, able to talk lightly, 
lazily, cynically, able to show him that she 
had learned to laugh and laugh. 

“ May I give you a ring, Thirl?” Mal- 
colm asked, when he left them at the 
Lodge. 

“Tf you like,” she answered indifferently. 


IV 


As they drove off down the road, a great 
reaction made every muscle in Thirling’s 
body limp and exhausted. She wanted to 
cry, to sob out her exhaustion. It seemed 
that she could not wait for the peaceful se- 
curity of her room at the hotel. She began 
to tell herself childishly, over and over 
again, that they would be there in less than 
half an hour. 

Then the car slowed. The engine gave 
an expiring succession of ineffectual pops, 
and they found themselves stalled beside 
the road. 

Roger swore under his breath as he vain- 
ly endeavored to get under way again. 
Thirling dared not speak for the sobs of 
disappointment foolishly crowding her 
throat. Roger muttered something about 
“that darned garage,” and climbed out of 
the car. He was just lifting the hood when 
they heard behind them a sound like the 
rushing of wind. 

Roger paused to look expectautly up the 
road. A motor swept around the curve, 
slowed as it approached, then came to a full 
stop beside them. 

“ Trouble?” inquired Laurence Board- 
man, leaning out into the moonlight. “ Can 
I help?” 
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Thirling’s momentary relief at the pros- 
pect of aid turned to added irritation and 
disappointment. She could have put her 
head on the leather seat beside her and 
wept for very weariness. Oh, she did not 
want Laurence’s help! 

Roger, not consulting her, was arranging 
matters. 

“ You might take Thirl on to the hotel,” 
he suggested. “Then you can phone the 
garage to have me towed in.” 

And, scarcely waiting for Laurence’s as- 
sent, he opened the door of his car and 
stood waiting to help Thirling out. She 
swallowed her sobs, and managed a smile 
in answer to his contrite— 

“ T’m sorry, Thirl!” 

Yet she was resentful as she settled into 
the seat beside Laurence Boardman. She 
had a desire to blame him for all the night’s 
difficulties. She hoped he would speed 
dreadfully and reach the hotel in the short- 
est time possible. She didn’t want to talk 
to him—not a word. 

He applied himself to the wheel. She 
readjusted her cloak and lightly patted her 
hair. At the end of perhaps three minutes, 
he said abruptly: 

“ You're tired.” 

“ No—not very.” She forced herself to 
her light, careless manner. “ The dance 
was a knockout. You should have been 
there!” 

“T fished all day, then went over to chin 
with Tom, and just naturally fell asleep in 
the hammock. I didn’t awake until one 
o'clock.” 

She made no answer to this. After an 
interval he said: 

“You puzzle me.” 

“ How lovely! To be puzzling is to be 
interesting, isn’t it?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Curiosity forced her to ask: 

“ How do I puzzle you?” 

“You seem to be—well, playing a part. 
I can see you stand back and look at your- 
self and say, ‘ That’s pretty well done, 
now! >>”? 

She had a moment of panic. So this was 
the meaning of his disconcerting eyes! 
They had indeed looked through and 
through her. She waited to regain her bal- 
ance, then drawled: 

“Intriguing idea! Reminds me of a 
mystery play—recovering the lost jewels, or 
getting a stolen inheritance, or something 
like that. Just why do you think I’m in- 
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dulging in these private theatricals? And 
how do you picture me in what you might 
call my true character?” 

“TI don’t know. I only know that you 
strike me as a girl who just at present hasn’t 
the courage to be herself.” . 

“We were talking about that up at the 
club the other day—about being yourself, 
unrepressed, and all that. We rather flat- 
tered ourselves that we did it pretty 
successfully.” 

“ Perhaps—some of you.” 

“ Molly Gaines, for instance?” 

“ Yes—Molly.” 

“ To be yourself is mainly following your 
impulses, isn’t it?” 

“If the impulses come from within.” 

“Then Molly’s come from within, mine 
from without?” 

“ So I suspect.” 

They had stopped before the hotel. 
Laurence helped her out and walked with 
her to the veranda. There he turned sud- 
denly and caught both her hands. 

“T wish I knew if I am right!” he cried. 
“ Please understand that I am not a prude. 
I don’t pal a lot with that Country Club 
crowd, because I’m a quiet duffer, and I’d 
only be pretending to like the things they 
do. I’m not the best company in the world, 
and I don’t get sizzled gracefully. I ad- 
mire Molly Gaines. She is herself, and she 
can’t change. That she married Tom is his 
tragedy, and hers. Having seen them, I 
would never dare to love a girl of Molly’s 
type; but, God help me, I’m perilously near 
to loving you!” 


It was long before Thirling slept that 
night. Pictures, diverse, frightening, over- 
whelmed her—France and the roar of guns, 
and Malcolm playing upon her heartstrings 
with his delightful nuances of tone; Roger, 
their car nosing a great tree uprooted across 
the road; Laurence Boardman saying: 

“‘ But, God help me, I’m perilously near 
to loving you!” 

Laurence had been sincere—yes, utterly 
so. Malcolm had been sincere, too—for 
the time; but Malcolm only touched, while 
Laurence would hold. 

What nonsense was she thinking? Sure- 
ly, when she had only just learned how to 
laugh, she was not going to turn serious 
again! So, between Malcolm and Lau- 
rence, Laurence and Malcolm, she finally 
fell asleep. 
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It was noon when she awoke. She felt 
* very languid, and had a breakfast-lunch 
served in her room. At two o'clock the 
telephone brought to her ears that charm- 
ing, familiar voice. 

“Just met Molly Fairweather on the 
links,”” Malcolm said. “ She’s married now. 
I’ve forgotten the name. I took her to a 
prom once. She says she knows you.” 

Thirling admitted that this was true, and 
Malcolm went on: 

“T suggested a little dinner. There’s an 
Italian inn about here somewhere—Spinet- 
ti’s, I think the name is. Thought maybe 
you’d like to come along. How about it?” 

Molly with Malcolm, and herself as 
chaperon, Thirling told herself bitterly! 
She choked back the hysterical laughter 
rising in her throat, and explained that she 
had another engagement. Malcolm sug- 
gested that she should break it. She re- 
fused. After much colloquy the connection 
was broken. 

Thirling began to dress then, but she was 
slow about it, fumbling, making vague; un- 
necessary movements. Malcolm and Molly 
—with one of Malcolm’s discarded loves to 
lend propriety! There was irony for you! 

Oh, the world was irony—a queer. mad 
place. Laurence wanted her to be herself. 
That was the queerest and maddest of all, 
for who was herself? Who, who? She 
seemed to have manifold identities. 

There was the girl of four years ago, 
just graduated from college—a girl who 
had not yet acquired a taste for cocktails, 
who seldom took more than two glasses of. 
wine, and who had never danced all night. 
Was that herself? Or was it the girl of 
those first months in France—thin, always 
tired, uniformed, selfless? Or the radiant 
creature of those weeks after she met Mal- 
colm, performing hard tasks mechanically, 
her days one long dream of a love-filled 
future? 

Ah, that girl had been happy, happy! 
But the one who followed—that despairing 
person ready even to take her own life— 
no, surely that was not herself! 

And so she came to the Thirling of to- 
day, with wispy evening gowns and a plati- 
num cigarette case, who carried a flask in 
her vanity box and laughed, laughed. She 
was satisfied by none of these selves. She 
wanted to cast them all out, to forget, to 
find a new being who dared to think, who 
dared sometimes to stop laughing, who 
wasn’t afraid of being hurt. 
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It was five o’clock when Thirling went 
downstairs. She took a walk in the trees 
behind the hotel, and returned early for 
dinner, hoping to finish before any of her 
friends came in. She could not laugh to- 
night. For a year she had put thought 
from her, but she could do so no longer. 
She must face it out, musi somehow make 
her way out of this chaos which was over- 
whelming her. 

Laurence Boardman was already dining. 
She was surprised to see him there, for his 
fishing ordinarily kept him out until dark. 
She hoped he had not seen her, but when 
she emerged from the dining room it was 
to find him waiting for her. . 

He wondered if she would like to take a 
ride. The day had been so warm. He was 
very gentle and—yes, understanding. His 
eyes were no longer disconcerting, but 
dropped before hers like an abashed boy. 
She could not feel resentment against him 
to-night. Yes—she would go. 

Out on the road, a silence lay between 
them. He did not appear to expect her to 
talk; and she found that last night had 
somehow made her old-time chatter impos- 
sible. They passed Spinetti’s, ablaze with 
light amid its surrounding trees, and Thir- 
ling’s heart was cut by that old sharp pain 
of loss. Malcolm was in there. He would 
look very handsome and debonair, while 
Molly was always—Molly. 

Surely Thirling was not jealous—jealous 
of Molly, when there had been dozens of 
others since he— 

Dear God, was her humor driven utterly 
from her? Surely he had lost all power to 
hurt her now! And yet back there he was 
laughing with Molly, while Thirling could 
not even smile. 

“ Shall we turn back?” 

Laurence was speaking beside her. Why, 
they must have driven a long way since 
they left Spinetti’s! The moon had risen 
and was shining gloriously on the road be- 
fore them. Thirling roused herself, and an- 
swered with an effort: 

“ Back? Why, yes, if you like.” 

She glanced at him. He looked very 
sane and dependable, sitting there. If Mal- 
colm had been like that—but no, Malcolm . 
was Malcolm. 

She was treating Laurence dreadfully. 
She had scarcely spoken since they started 
on this ride. Still, what could she say? 
The old superficialities would not come. 
Surely she could speak her thoughts! 
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Would she have him see a woman spurned, 
disappointed, a jealous creature no longer 
able even to laugh? 

She forced a banal remark about the 
trees against the moonlight sky. He mur- 
mured an answer; then silence fell once 
more. 

They were nearing Spinetti’s again. 
Thirling wished she had asked him to take 
the other road. Just before they reached 
the drive leading in to the road house, he 
slowed the car and asked if she would like 
to go in. She answered almost sharply: 

“No! I’m not hungry, thank you!” 

A motor was coming toward them from 
the house, and Laurence waited for it to 

The car flashed by in the full glare 
of their headlight, and Thirling saw Mal- 
colm—Malcolm laughing sidewise at Molly 
Gaines. Only a glimpse it was, then a red 
tail light swept up the road. 

“I don’t seem to remember that chap,” 
Laurence said casually, as he started on. 

Remember that chap! Remember! 
How amusing! If only Thirling could not 
remember him! : 

She sat with her eyes fastened on the red 
tail light as it fled before them. It seemed 
to mock her gayly with— 

“T represent that which once held all 
your hopes, your plans, your future. Now 
watch me dance before you, a will-o’-the- 
wisp! Life is a mockery! Follow—follow 
me if you can!” 

Her eyes ached with concentration. She 
seemed to have lost all power of feeling. 
She could only stare, stare at that red light. 

Then, without warning, it was snuffed 
out, gone. 

“ Why! ” 
“ They’ve disappeared. 
a curve there.” 

“They must have turned up the Sky- 
line,” said Laurence. 

“ The Skyline?” Then, with a burst of 
energy: “ No! Not the Skyline!” 

“Why, yes—it’s just beyond this little 
dip, you know, where—” 

“But they mustn’t! Follow them 
quick!” 

“ Why, what—” 

“ A huge fallen tree! Roger and I were 
up there last night, and it may be there 
still! Quick! He doesn’t know the road, 
and he speeds dreadfully.” 

Laurence turned off as she directed. 

“A tree, you say? Let me get this 
straight!” 





She spoke her surprise aloud. 
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She told him in terrified, disconnected 
sentences, constantly interrupting herself 
to urge him to go faster, faster. 

“ You know this man?” he asked, when 
she had finished. 

“TI met him in France.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you were in 
France!” 

“Yes. There—we’re at the top now! 
Isn’t that a light? Oh, quick, quick!” 

The wind seemed to rush upon them like 
a thing possessed. Thirling ducked her 
head against it. and glanced sidewise at 
Laurence. He had slouched down to the 
wheel. His jaw was set, his eyes were fas- 
tened straight ahead. No need for her to 
hurry him now. He was going at the high- 
est speed possible on that dangerous road. 

“ Are you afraid?” he asked presently. 

“ No! ” 

“If anything happens to Molly—” he 
said, a little later. 

Thirling realized that for the last few 
minutes she had forgotten Molly. Yes— 
they’ were together, she and Malcolm, 
laughing to their doom. The picture of 
that great uprooted tree rose before her 
with such vividness that she had the in- 
stinct to cry loudly, shrilly, as if the wail 
might carry to their reckless ears. 

A hoarse, peremptory sound was in Thir- 
ling’s ears—a sound which she finally real- 
ized to be the horn. Laurence perhaps 
thought to warn them in this way. Or did 
he think they might have turned back? It 
was horrible, that raucous cry, like a fog- 
horn in the dark—like death! 

Thirling began to say something over and 
over again—the protest of her own heart 
against this suspense. She herself hardly 
realized what the words were: 

“We must be almost there—almost 
there!” 

And yet she was surprised when Laurence 
answered: 

“ Yes—almost.” 

With this the wind ceased to rush against 
her ears. She could lift her head and 
breathe. Then, high and shrill above the 
sound of their engine, came a woman’s 
terrified scream. Instinctively Thirling 
crouched in the seat, and, as if to shut out 
a.repetition of the sound, put her hands to 
her face. 

The scream was not repeated. A great 
stillness seemed to press in upon her from 
every side. 

Thirling removed her hands and lifted 




















her face slowly, fearfully. They were no 
longer in motion. Before her were the 
roots of the fallen tree. Otherwise the road 
was empty. 

Laurence was already out of the car. He 
turned back to her. 

“You wait here,” he ordered. 

The words pierced the numb terror that 


held her. She began to scramble from the 
car, crying: 

“No! No! I’m coming with you! 
Wait!” 


She knew that Laurence protested, but 
she did not listen. She was first to go over 
the edge of the road and to scramble down 
the steep rocky slope. 

The clump of spruce had halted the other 
car’s hideous plunge. The impact had 
snapped one of the trees off short, and the 
broken trunk had crashed through the top, 
utterly demolishing it. Half pinioned by 
the branches of this, his arms and legs gro- 
tesquely at variance with one another, was 
Malcolm’s shattered figure. 

Thirling reached him first. She did not 
even see Molly, who lay on the rocks where 
she had fallen from the car. 

“ She doesn’t seem badly hurt,” Laurence 
said. “ Just a gash on the forehead, and 
I’m afraid a broken ankle.” 

Thirling wondered what he was talking 
about. She was impatient with him for 
mentioning trivialities in time of stress. 

“Oh, can’t you lift that tree?” she 
cried. “ If we could lay him on the ground, 
I could tell whether—whether he is alive!” 

He sprang forward then, and laid his 
strength to the tree. Together, they were 
able to release Malcolm and lay the big, 
inert body out upon a carriage robe. 

The moon fell white and pure upon his 
face, which was white, with only a tiny 
gash upon the cheek. So alabaster pure 
was it that Thirling felt herself to be al- 
ready looking upon death; but as she knelt 
to feel for his heart, the white lids slowly 
opened. She paused, scarce daring to 
breathe, waiting. 

He seemed puzzled at finding her there, 
and yet not sorry. After a minute he man- 
aged a wry little smile, and said: 

“ You, Thirl?” 

“ Yes, Malcolm.” 

“Glad they—brought me here. Is it a 
dressing station?” Not waiting for her to 
answer, he struggled on: “ Never thought 
I'd — go under. Always counted on my 


luck. But—-but—” 
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His voice trailed off, and then started on 
again with greater strength. 

“We had two weeks, anyway!” 

His eyes were brilliant, uncanny in their 
awful grip on the last seconds of his fleeting 
life. 

“ Maybe it’s better so. I’m not as good 
as you thought me. Afraid I couldn’t— 
couldn’t—” 

He seemed to lose the thread of his dis- 
course, and lay locking off into some in- 
finity where she could not follow. Then he 
cried out in ringing i 

“My God! I 
like!” 

His eyes closed. He muttered her name 
once—and was gone. 


VI 


“He only touched life,” said Thirling. 
“ Mrs. Briggs said that, and it was true— 
true!” 

A week had passed since Malcolm’s 
death. Thirling had asked Laurence to 
take her out in his car, and for many min- 
utes they had sat drawn up beside the road, 
while she told him the story. 

“Tt all came clear to me that night,” she 
went on, “ after we had taken Molly home. 
I suppose it took a shock like that to re- 
store my sense of values, my balance. It is 
a shame he had to go, when he loved life 
so; but since he did have to, I’m glad he 
thought he went out in defense of his coun- 
try, rather thar by his own foolish reck- 
lessness. I’m giad I was with him at the 
end, too; but I can realize now that the 
affair in France happened as it should have 
happened.” 

“You really feel that, Thirling?” 

“Oh, yes! And I have no resentment 
against him now, no bitterness. He was as 
he was, just as Molly Gaines is as she is. 
She only touches, too, and you are right 
when you say that I am not like that. I 
think I envy them a little, skimming the 
surface with that joyous abandon; but I 
can’t be like them. If I had married him, 
I would have lived the tragedy poot Tom 
lives every day of his life.” 

There was a short silence, and then she 
added: 

“I’m still confused about myself. I 
don’t know whether I’ve found the real 
Thirling yet; but if—if I only had some 
one to help—” 

“Whom, dear?” 

“ Why, you!” 


wonder what death is 
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ETURNING to where he had seen 
the tracks of the barefooted horse 
with the hoofbreak, Buff picked 

them up without difficulty, and made a cast 
forward in the fashion of a huntsnfan whose 
hounds are off the scent. He made several 
casts forward, back, and to each side, but 
he found not another one of the telltale 
tracks, even though he went out to each 
end of town, where Main Street became 
the roads to Marysville and to Paradise 
Bend respectively. 

Unhurriedly, for public conjecture as to 
the nature of his actions was a thing to be 
avoided, he began to inspect the near fore- 
foot of every barefooted horse he could find 
in town. This business occupied the rest 
of the morning, and did not result in the 
discovery of the horse that had made the 
peculiar hoofprint. 

After dinner he made a second and more 
successful attempt to go to the Blue Pigeon 
Store and pay the bill for the split-ear 
bridle. 

Mike Flynn reached across the counter 
and solemnly shook hands with him. So 
did Joy Blythe, Mike’s partner in the Blue 
Pigeon. 

“What’s the matter?” 
surprised Buff. 

“ For standing up for that blind man,” 
explained Mike. “ Yandle’s cook told Joy 
here how come. Man dear, I’d like to have 
seen the row! The cook said you hit Yan- 
dle with everything but his desk, and 
throwed Calloway out on his ear. It must 
have been a pleasant sight. A couple of 
dirty dogs, those two lads! What if Fair 
has served time? He’s served it. He’s 
paid. I’ve got no use for folks that try to 


demanded the 


keep a man in the mud forever; and him 
blind, the poor fellah!” 

“ It’s a shame,” concurred Joy. “ From 
what people tell me, there are only a few 
like Caltrop and Yandle, and that good- 
for-nothing Calloway, who are going out of 
their way to speak ill of the Fairs. The 
cattlemen I know say, ‘ Let the blind nester 
alone.’ ” 

“ But none of ’em are going out of their 
way to help the Fairs,” Buff said with some 
bitterness. 

“ Human nature, Buff—human nature,” 
said Mike. “ But from what I hear the 
Fairs are being looked after right well. 
Never blush, lad—never blush. We're all 
friends here. Joy, I’m going down street. 
Be back in two twinkles.” 

“You're just the man I want to see, 
Buff,” said Joy Blythe, when they were 
alone. 

“T expect you’ve been wondering how 
soon I’d pay that bridle bill.” 

“‘ Now that’s a nice thing to say!” she 
reproached him. “As if I’d given your 
bill a thought! Just for that, I’ve a good 
mind not to teli what I’ve been saving up 
for you for the last two hours.” 

“I’m a worm,” acknowledged Buff, 
“ wriggling around on the floor. Tell me!” 

“ You don’t deserve to be told, you sassy 
thing,” she insisted, and, womanlike, told 
him in the next breath. “ You know Miss 
Fair, don’t you?” 

“ Why—uh—yes, I think I do,” admit- 
ted Buff, reddening. 

Joy twinkled her dark eyes at him. 

“ Oh, well, if you only think you know 


her, I shan’t bother you. How do you 
like your new job?” 
“TI don’t—I mean I do. 


Tell a fellah, 
that’s my good girl!” ;, 
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“I’m not your good girl,” returned Miss 
Blythe, highly pleased. “I’m not so hard 
up as all that—yet; but Pll tell you. Miss 
Fair made several purchases here yester- 
day, and after she left I found her leather 
poke full of money on the floor. I knew it 
was hers, because she had paid me out of it. 
I expect she’ll worry when she misses it, 
and I thought maybe it was possible you 
might be riding out her way to-morrow or 
next day.” 

“I’m riding out there at once, if not 
sooner,” cried Buff, holding out his hand. 
“ Gimme, gimme!” 

She handed him the fat leather poke, and 
he stowed it carefully away in the inner 
pocket of his vest. 

“T’ll remember you in my will,” he told 
her gratefully. ‘“ How much did you say 
that bridle was?” 


Within half an hour Buff, having first 
ascertained that the sheriff was up to the 
knees in a poker game at the Happy Heart, 
was riding to the Fair place the shortest 
way. 

He struck Packsaddle Creek a couple of 
miles below the gully where the Tresawna 
incident had occurred. If he had been 
heading directly for the spot, he could not 
have come closer to where a horse had en- 
tered the stream at the time of high water. 
For the Farewell side of the creek was earth 
and mud, not sand, beneath the cut bank. 
Here were tracks in plenty, both where the 
other horse had torn the bank going down, 
and on what had been the muddy margin of 
the creek. 

“He must have swum his horse,” said 
Buff to himself, spurring Buster into the 
stream—for it was low water now, and 
Packsaddle could be forded anywhere. 

It was odd that any one should swim the 
creek and get wet, when there was a ford 
two miles above—unless he was a stranger. 
Buff was interested in strangers. He 
splashed across and picked up the horse’s 
tracks on the other side, and followed them 
through a break in the bank up to the level 
ground where the cottonwoods and willows 
grew. Here, in a little natural clearing, he 
dismounted; for he saw, around a willow, 
trampled ground indicating that the horse 
he was trailing had been tied there for sev- 
eral hours. 

As he made Buster fast to a tree, jhe 
thought of the other time when he had done 
what he was going to do now. He recalled 
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the terrific ache in body and soul that had 
come upon him when he had made his dis- 
covery of the peculiar hoofmarks and the 
prints of the small-booted foot. He never 
wanted to feel like that again! 

“ There’s an explanation for it all,” he 
told himself. “ There’s got to be. Those 
hoofmarks on Main Street may not mean 
a thing, or they may mean a whole lot. 
God knows what kind of man she’s been 
meeting; but whoever he is, it’s all right. 
It’s got to be. She—she wouldn’t have 
kissed me otherwise!” 

He did not realize that he was protesting 
too much; nor did he realize that where 
one loves truly and greatly, motives are not 
questioned. It is not necessary to whip up 
some explanation, and one has a faith in 
the loved one that nothing can shake. His 
love for Gilian was true enough, but it was 
not yet great enough. There is a difference. 

Examining the tracks around the willow, 
and from there back to the bank, Buff con- 
firmed his primary opinion that they had 
been made at the time of high water. Cast- 
ing forward, he found another willow with 
trampled ground around it where a second 
horse had been tied. Here he saw some- 
thing that made him stoop and remain mo- 
tionless, staring; for there in the trampled 
earth were the hoofmarks of a horse with 
a break in the wall of the outside quarter 
of the off fore hoof. 

“ Gilian’s bay!” he muttered. “She 
told the truth about the quarter break!” 

He continued his search. The ground 
was harder here than it was near the gully 
at the ford, so it was some little time before 
he found prints of boot heels. He found 
them presently, here and there, of two sizes. 

The larger marks, some of them, were at 
the border of the stream, whither their 
maker had gone for a drink. There was 
nothing unusual about these marks. They 
had been made by ordinary boots of com- 
merce worn by a person with normal feet. 
To Buff’s eye they were a full size larger 
_ those made by the boot of the Twisted 

oot. 

The smaller boots had not gone to the 
stream. Their owner had sat on the 
ground, when she had not been walking 
about. The larger-booted individual had 
_~ sat on the ground beside her—deside 

rT 

Buff sat back on his heels and recon- 
structed the scene in his mind’s eye. ~ 

“ Here’s where she came that morning 
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before Tresawna rustled those cattle. She 
stayed here some time, too—with this fel- 
lah. It wasn’t the Twisted Foot—that’s a 
cinch; but it sure was somebody she didn’t 
want me to know anything about!” 

So absorbed was he that he did not per- 
ceive the approach of another rider. The 
first warning that Buff had was when the 
rider splashed out of the creek within five 
yards of his back. 

At the first sound to strike his ear, he 
whirled to face the creek, drawing his gun 
as he turned. A scramble, a heave, the 
screeching of saddle leather, and a bay 
horse thrust its way through the willows. 
Its rider was Gilian Fair. 

At sight of Buff crouching there with 
drawn gun, the girl tossed up a defensive 
hand and uttered a startled: 

“ Oh!” 

Buff, although as startled as she was, 
contrived to don his poker face. Brazen it 
out—that was the only thing to do. He 
stood up and holstered his six-shooter. 

“Lo!” said he. “For a minute I 
thought you were Mac Kergow come back.” 

““ Mac Kergow come back!” she repeated 
stupidly. 

Buff nodded. 

“IT think he’s been here. 
his tracks.” 

“ Indeed!” said she, her amber eyes nar- 
rowed to mere slits. 

“ T was riding over to your place. I—” 

“T know,” she interrupted. “ Miss 
Blythe told me. I missed the money after 
I got home last night. I rode back to town 
this morning to see if I hadn’t left it some- 
where. I never thought I’d catch up with 

ou.” 
= Neither did I,” he returned, handing 
her the leather poke. 

She stood near her stirrup, her hand on 
her horse’s neck. He looked up at her 
gravely. He knew that she was very beau- 
tiful. Neither spoke for a space. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

“ Miss Blythe told me what you did— 
and why,” she said in a low voice. 

He shook his head. 

“TI don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“ ]’m talking about what you did to Cal- 
loway and that lawyer,” she explained, not 
Jowering her brave gaze. 

“ You’re mistaken. Nothing in that.” 


I—uh—found 


“Yes, there is, and I’m not mistaken. 
Yandle’s cook listened and looked through 
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She’s a friend of Miss 
Blythe’s. She told her. Miss Blythe told 
me. That’s how I know.” 

His eyes dropped. He scruffled the 
horse’s mane in his embarrassment. 

“ Well, what else could I do? I couldn’t 
let them pass out a lie like that about your 
father.” 

What was that she was saying—some- 
thing about the tale not being a lie? He 
looked up. Her eyes met his squarely. 

“ Tt’s true,” she said steadily. 

He stared, incredulous. 

“Don’t you understand?” she said 
sharply. “‘ My father spent ten years of a 
twenty-year sentence in the Stillwater Peni- 
tentiary. He was convicted on a charge of 
murder. We know he was innocent, but 
that makes no difference to the world. In 
its eyes he’s a convict, and always will be. 
So now you know!” She gathered up her 
reins and mounted. Her chin was wabbly. 
So was her voice, as she added bitterly: 
“You'd better keep away from us. It 
won’t do you any good to mix with a con- 
vict’s family!” 

He shifted his hand to her rein. 

“Ts that why you won’t marry me?” 

“Of course,” she said simply. . “I 
couldn’t tell you about father. I—TI didn’t 
want it to be known here.” 

“I'd never have told any one.” 

“ But if you’d known, you wouldn’t have 
cared to marry me.” 

He possessed himself of her hand. 

“Wouldn’t I? Get down off that 
horse!” 

She looked at him in a panic. 

“You don’t know what you're saying! 
My father isn’t the only one they said was 
in this—this crime. They indicted my 
brother, and sent him to Stillwater, too.” 

“ What difference does that make? Get 
down!” 

She leaned from the saddle. Her eyes 
shone. Her lips parted in a smile to wring 
the heart. 

“ Do you mean it?” 

The bay horse jumped to one side. It 
was a very quick dismounting. 


XXV 


SHE stirred in his arms—they were sit- 
ting together beneath a cottonwood—and 
asked the age-old question: 

“ When did you first begin to love me?” 

He told her truthfully, and the answer 
must have pleased her, for she pulled his 














ears and kissed him. 
Heaven, distinctly not one of these bread- 
and-butter Miss Muffets who believe that 
kisses should be given like pills, one every 
hour. 

He kissed her thoughtfully. How he had 


She was, thank 


misjudged this girl! Oh, the shame of it! 
What a blind, jealous fool he had been! 
What—his eyes, straying past and beyond 
her head, glimpsed the willow tree and the 
trodden earth around it. He recalled what 
he had for the moment forgotten—the other 
man. 

“ Look here, Gil!” said he. ‘ Who have 
you been meeting here?” 

“Whom? I was just going to tell you 
about him.” She sat up within the circle 
of his arm, and slipped her arm around his 
neck. ‘ I—ouch!” She whisked her arm 
away, and stuck a pink finger in her mouth. 
“Your star—I scratched my finger on it.” 

“ Let me make it well!” he entreated. 

She let him. 

When the finger was satisfactorily itself 
again, he expected her to finish what she 
had started to say before the interruption; 
but she did not. She spoke of other things. 
This would never do. Buff wanted to know 
all about that stranger. 

“ What were you just going to tell me 
about the man you met here?” 

Her frank eyes clouded. 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

“ Yes, you were, too,” he insisted. “ I’ve 
got a right to know now.” 

“ So you have,” she admitted, and gently 
but none the less firmly disengaged herself 
from his embrace. “I’m glad you men- 
tioned it.” 

The golden moment was over. The cake 
had become a cinder. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” demanded 
Buff. 

She looked at him with level, luminous 
eyes. 

“ You don’t trust me, do you?” 

He was on his feet as quickly as she. 

“ Trust you? Of course I trust you!” 

“No, you don’t, or you wouldn’t ques- 
tion my conduct.” 

“ But you were going to tell me.” 

“ T’m not now.” 

“ But we’re engaged, and engaged people 
don’t have secrets from each other.” 

“You speak from personal experience, I 
suppose!” 


“That ain’t fair. I never was engaged 


before, and you know it.” 
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“ T don’t know it, and you’re not engaged 
—not to me, at least.” 

“ What?” 

“T told you.” 

“But you admitted that you loved me,” 
he protested. 

“T still do. Keep off! 
Don’t think for a minute that because I’ve 
broken our engagement I can stop loving 
you with equal facility.” 

“ Why, Gil, I didn’t mean—I don’t care 
what you’ve done! I—” 

Gilian winced as if he had struck her, 
and interrupted swiftly: 

“You think that in meeting—in doing 
whatever I’ve done, I did something I 
shouldn’t? Is that it?” 

“T don’t care what you are and what 
you’ve done,” Buff declared desperately. 
“T love you, and I want you!” 

Slowly her face whitened to the lips. 

“You think—God knows what you 
think! 
me! Love? You don’t know the meaning 
of the word! You—” 

She suddenly turned and darted to the 
trampled space surrounding the willow to 
which the horse of the small-booted person 
had been tied. In an instant she was back. 
Her face was no longer pale. It was red 
with some overpowering emotion. She 
faced Buff, her eyes blazing. 

“You’re lower than I’d have thought 
any man could be! Now I know why 
you’ve been making love to me—so that 
you could pry and spy and pull the wool 
over my eyes with pretty words, and find 
out what you wanted! I ought to have 
known it. I should have been warned when 
you accused me of coming here to Pack- 
saddle before—before the time I found you 
fighting with Tresawna; but I didn’t. And 
after you became a deputy, still I didn’t 
quite believe. The other night, when you 
told father you had to get your knife out 
of your saddle pocket, I was even ninny 
enough to believe that! As if anybody © 
kept a knife in a saddle pocket! But you 
can’t fool me any longer. You were spy- 
ing around out there by our cornfield. And 
over there by that willow bush ”—she 
pointed with a furious arm—“ are the 
marks of your feet where you stood and 
picked out my tracks in the dirt. Oh, you 
know they’re my tracks, or you’d have said 
— about , woman having been here 
with Kergow, when you spoke of finding 
his tracks. Kergow! You know Kergow 








Don’t touch me! 


You neither believe in me nor trust ~~ 
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never came here! 
I wanted you to kiss me! 
of shame!” 

But she did not die of shame. Far from 
it. She ran to her horse without a back- 
ward glance, leaving Buff Warren feeling 
very much as if he had been struck by a 
cyclone. 

“I’ve got to catch her!” he said aloud, 
and ran to his own horse. 

He gave Buster the spur, and soon had 
that excellent steed drawing up on the bay 
hoof over hoof. As he drew even with Gil- 
ian, she leaned over her saddle horn and 
spurred the faster. 

“ Wait a minute!” Buff was forced to 
bawl, so as to be heard above the drum- 
ming thunder of the hoofs. “ Wait a min- 
ute, will you? You’ve got the wrong idea 
entirely. I don’t know what you think I 
am, but whatever it is, I ain’t it!” 

Gilian did not so much as turn her head. 
For her, evidently, Buff had ceased to ex- 
ist; but he was a persistent soul. 

“T ain’t spying on you,” was the burden 
of his next shout. ‘“ Gimme a chance! I 
tell you I can explain everything!” 

Thus, Buff shouting and roaring his pleas 
for a hearing, Gilian to all intents deaf as a 
post, they rode galloping toward the Lazy. 
If the circumstances had not been so tragic, 
the scene would have been farcical. 

It ended by being ludicrous; for Gilian, 
whose stock of patience was not large, pres- 
ently lost her temper outright, and slashed 
at Buff with her quirt. Buff, dodging, lost 
his hat, but contrived to grab the quirt. 
The weak wrist thong snapped immediate- 
ly, and the quirt came away in his hand. 
Gilian made no attempt to recover it, and 
rode on, while Buff turned back for his hat. 
By the time he had recovered this article, 
the girl was so far ahead that, despite Bus- 
ter’s efforts, Buff was still half a mile from 
the Lazy when Gilian’s bay entered the 
water. 

Gilian was laying the bridle across the 
top of the blankets spread over her saddle 
when Buff rode up and dismounted. 

“ Here’s your quirt,” he said casually, 
holding it toward her. “ You dropped it.” 

She took it, contempt and fury in her 
eyes. It was obvious that she was of two 
minds whether to strike him with it. For 


And I let you kiss me! 
Oh, I could die 


a moment she held the quirt; then she 
dashed it to the ground and stamped upon 
it furiously. 

“T'll give you as much time to get out 
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of sight,” she snarled, “ as it will take me 
to go down to the house and get my rifle. 
If I see you after 1 come out of the door, 
I’ll shoot you the way I would any other 
skunk!” 

“ Feeling the way you do,” said Buff 
warmly, “I don’t blame you. I’d shoot 
myself, too. Go right ahead and smoke me 
up whenever you've a mind to. The way 
things are, I’d just as soon you would— 
sooner. I see most of your family away 
off yonder. I think maybe I'll traipse over 
there. Coming?” 

Gilian made no reply other than to sit 
down on her saddle and burst into a raging 
flood of tears. Buff squatted beside her 
and patted her shoulders. 

“There, there!” he said soothingly. 
“ Have a real good cry. It ‘ll make you 
feel lots better.” 

At which she slapped him heartily, and 
well-nigh strangled in the effort to show 
him that she could stop crying if she 
wished. He rubbed a stinging cheek, and 
laughed. A slap was much better than a 
shot. As a rule you do not shoot at a per- 
son whom you slap. 

The laugh had the effect of driving Gil- 
ian into a fresh paroxysm of weeping. 
Again Buff undertook to pour oil on the 
stormy waters. 

“Look here! I ain’t what you think. 
I’ve been making love to you, or trying to, 
anyway, because I think—because I know 
you’re the best and finest and most beau- 
tiful girl I ever saw. Don’t you let any- 
body tell you different.” 

He paused. It had struck him that per- 
haps he had been a trifle premature in de- 
manding a chance to explain everything. 
Could he explain anything? Could he con- 
fess that he had been examining the tracks 
around the willow, that he had been out by 
the cornfield, and that he had heard— 

On second thought he judged not. She 
had been so very bitter, and in the face of 
what had happened the best of explana- 
tions would march but lamely. He reached 
for his dropped reins. 

“You take time, now, Gil, and think 
things over. I’ll be yonder with the family 
if you want me for anything.” 

He looked over his shoulder as he slipped 
into the saddle, but she did not raise her 
head. As he rode, he wondered why on 
earth he continued to love this sharp- 
tongued being who reviled and berated him 
in such unrestrained terms. 




















The specter of the other man rose up to 
face him, and to add to his wretchedness. 
Who was this other man? What was the 
true inwardness of their meetings? One 
guess was as good as another. Suspicion, 
doubt, distrust, tore and clawed at Buff with 
vulture’s talons. A red mist obscured his 
vision. Oh, to lay hands on the fellow! 
To batter him to earth and stamp him fiat! 
To—the red mist lifted, and only the 
wretchedness remained. : 

Buff found all the family save Mr. Fair 
—whom he saw sitting in the sunshine near 
the cornfield — gathered around the dead 
body of a heifer. Mrs. Fair and Jemima 
were making an attempt to dress it. Buff 
slid from his horse and fished out his 
pocketknife. 

“Lo, folks!” said he. “Let me do 
that.” 

Mrs. Fair’s face was grim as she re- 
turned his greeting. Jemima nodded. He 
could see that she and the twins had been 
crying. It certainly seemed to be an April 
day. 

“ Didn’t you have enough meat?” he 
asked, running an expert blade around a 
leg joint. 

“ Plenty,” replied Mrs. Fair. 
heifer was shot.” 

Buff sat back on his heels. 

“ When?” 

“ About an hour and a half ago. Be- 
yond that little hill are the carcasses of four 
more.” 

“ All shot?” 

“ All shot. We heard the shooting, and 
I ran out and cut their throats, so maybe 
we can save the meat.” 

“Tt ‘Il salt down all right,” encouraged 
Buff. “Come in handy this winter. 
Where’d the shots come from?” 

‘“‘ Somewhere beyond the little hill—that 
is, the first four did. The last shot—the 
one that killed this heifer—came from the 
hilltop. I saw the smoke.” 

He looked at the hilltop in question. 

“ You ought not to have run out, Mis’ 
Fair. Somebody might have taken a shot 
at you.” 

“ T had to chance that,” she replied, with 
a glint of defiance in her weary eyes. “I 
wanted to save the meat.” 

“Dressed the other ones yet?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Then if Jemima can get the team 
hooked up, it would be a help. The sooner 
we get this meat hung the better.” 


“ The 
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Standing on the top of the little hill from 
which had come the shot that had killed the 
fifth heifer, Buff surveyed the landscape. 
He saw the carcasses of the other four 
heifers and the rest of the cattle grazing 
beyond them. The hilltop was stony, and 
he found no tracks. 

He heard the wagon coming, and looked 
back carelessly. That wasn’t Jemima driv- 
ing. He narrowed his eyes and looked 
again. It was Bill Holliday. Buff went 
down the hillside to meet his cousin. 

“ That’s a fine way to treat a friend!” 
bawled Bill, when he came within hearing 
distance. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell a fellah 
you were coming out here to-day?” 

“T didn’t know you’d want to come,” 
rejoined Buff. “ You raised such a roar 
about coming here before, I decided not to 
try you this time.” 

“You decided! I’d sure like to know 
where you get license to decide anything 
for me! How do you know what I’d like?” 

“Who gave you the bang on the cheek?” 
Buff evaded, perceiving a blue bruise on 
Bill’s cheek bone. 

“T fell down.” 

“You’re a long-legged liar!” declared 
Buff, heaving a fore quarter into the wagon. 
“You’ve been fighting again.” 

“Well, so have you.” 

Buff looked hard. at Bill. 

“ Did you hear something, too?” 

“TI guess I heard what you did. Any- 
way, I was taking a drink in the Happy 
Heart when I heard that no-account tin- 
horn Pencil Yandle say that Mr. Fair was 
a convict, and that there wasn’t room in 
Farewell County for such folks. I started 
to slap Pencil up to a peak, and he went 
and pulled a knife on me, so I had to take 
it away from him.” 

“Do anything else to him?” 

“ Nothing to speak of. He kept clawing 
at me and kicking me in the shins, so I ran 
him out to the watering trough, and held 
him under for a while. He was all right 
after that.” 

Buff laughed with appreciation. 

“Pencil sure has had a busy day! I 
guess I didn’t work him over hard enough 
before I left town.” 

“ You didn’t—not by a long chalk. You 
couldn’t wallop that jigger too much. 
Where d’you reckon those shots come from 
killed those four yonder?” 

“Can’t tell. She’s a big scope of coun- 
try behind this hill. Fellah might have 
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been ‘most anywhere. How come you 
changed so about these — uh — nesters, 
Bill?” 

“ They ain’t nesters,” denied Bill, with 
some heat. “I’m surprised at you saying 
so. They’re farmers.” 

“ Farmers, are they?” said Buff in a na- 
sal singsong. “ I’m beginning to be mighty 
suspitious of ‘em myself. For all you 
know, they may have rustled every head 
they own.” 

Bill stared in amazement. 

“ Say, what are you talking about?” he 
demanded. 

“ Your very words,” Buff told him calm- 
ly, “and not so very long ago, either.” 

Bill reddened to the back of his neck. 

“We all make mistakes,” he mumbled. 
“ J—I got an idea—” 

“ Is that what you call her?” cried Buff, 
slapping his cousin between the shoulders 
with delight and a_ calloused hand. 
“Which one is it—Wilhelmina?” 

“* If I didn’t have these mules to handle,” 
yapped Bill, “ I’d sure bust you one in the 
left eye! You hit me again, and I'll do it, 
anyway!” 

“Ts it Wilhelmina?” persisted Buff. 
“]’ll bet it is, the way your ears are get- 
ting all pink! Wilhelmina! But ain’t you 
robbing the cradle just a mite? The kid’s 
not more than twelve.” 

“ She ain’t Wilhelmina, and she’s going 
on seventeen. She told me so.” 

“ Exchanging birthdays, huh? You ain't 
losing any time, are you? When is the 

y day?” 

“Not till she’s eighteen.” Bill sighed 
sadly. Then, recollecting himself, he 
snapped: “ What business is it of yours, 
I'd like to know? You shut up!” 

“ Ts our William losing his little temper? 
Is it getting angry? And its feathers are 
all fluffed up, so they are! Another good 
man gone! It’s hard to believe. Courting 
a girl’s all right, Bill, but you marry her, 
and what happens? It’s Bill this and Bill 
that, till you can’t rest. You'll have to 
chop the wood a month ahead. She won’t 
let you smoke or drink. She'll make you 
wear slippers in the house—”’ 

“ Yeah!” said Bill, with an utterly fatu- 
ous smile. ‘“‘ She’s promised to knit me a 
nice pair.” 

XXVI 


“We've got to wiggle,” declared Buff, 
when Bill stopped the wagon beside the 
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first heifer of the four behind the hill. 
“We've only got an hour of sun.” 

“ There’s a lantern under the seat,”’ said 
Bill. “ Jemima said we'd need it.” 

Buff made no comment. Jemima and 
Bill! How smoothly matters were running 
in their case! Bill’s deputyship seemed to 
be no bar to their happiness, while between 
Buff’s lady and himself loomed a barrier 
reef of misunderstanding and intolerance. 

“ Fat heifer,” observed Bill, rolling the 
carcass over on its back. “‘ Dress four hun- 
dred, easy. Who you guess killed em?” 

Buff shook his head. 

It might be 


“A fellah just can’t tell. 
Caltrop himself.” 

“ Kergow is still loose,” said Bill, looking 
over at the stand of timber six hundred 
yards away. “If he was in that timber 
now—” 

“ He ain’t,” returned Buff, “ or he’d have 
shot at us before this. To my notion Ker- 
gow has flitted. He hasn’t the sprawl Pi- 
per has.” 

Bill laughed. 

“Tough luck we can’t make anybody 
pay for this meat!” 

“* Maybe we'll be able to yet.” 

They finished dressing the heifer, loaded 
the quarters and the hide into the wagon, 
and drove on to the next carcass. Under 
one of the two-year-old’s spike horns was 
a folded piece of paper. In an instant this 
was in Buff’s hand. He opened it and read 
the following: 


To Abijah Fair—if you don’t pack your stuff 
and drag it within two weeks, we'll begin shooting 
at your family instead of at your cows. We don’t 
want a convict on this range. 


The missive was written in printed letters 
and unsigned. 

‘“‘ Short and sweet!” said Bill, when he 
had read it. “I wonder is it Caltrop?” 

““ Maybe,” repeated Buff abstractedly. 

He was searching his memory in an en- 
deavor to recall where he had previously 
seen T’s crossed in that fashion—with an 
upstroke, the right arm longer than the 
left. The A’s, too, struck a familiar chord. 
The left leg of every single one of them 
was longer than the right; but he could not 
remember where or under what circum- 
stances he had seen those two distinctive 
letters. 

Odd, though, that their appearance be- 
fore his eyes should conjure up the sight 
of Bill Holliday—Bill Holliday singing 
























songs in a state of intoxication. What was 
the connection? He gave it up, and turned 
to the business in hand. While he worked 
he discussed with Bill how they could best 
combat this new and most serious threat of 
the Fairs’ enemies. 

When the two deputies returned to the 
house, Gilian was nowhere in sight. That 
was just as well, thought Buff. Even 
though the girl had obviously reconsidered 
her hastily uttered threat to perforate him, 
she was in no mood for polite conversation. 

He would give her time to get over her 
outburst, and she would come around after 
thinking things over. How could she help 
it? He hadn’t done a thing to warrant her 
remarks, and her common sense would show 
her— 

Would it, indeed? Doubt assailed him. 
He yearned to take the lady of. his heart 
by the shoulders and shake her soundly. 
It was undoubtedly what she needed. 

Drearily he stepped down over the wheel, 
and, by the light of the lantern, helped Bill 
to unload the beef. After they had hung 
the quarters in preparation for the work of 
salting, and had eaten the hot supper that 
Mrs. Fair had placed in the oven against 
their coming, Buff drew the lady out to the 
wagon, on the pretense of showing her a 
loose hind tire. 

He showed her the note, instead. She 
read it in silence. Buff did not look at her. 

“ They seem determined to get rid of us,” 
was Mrs. Fair’s comment, when she had 
finished reading. ‘“ We'll stick!” 

Buff raised his eyes in admiration. 

“You’ve plenty of nerve, ma’am. I 
wouldn’t know what advice to give you.” 

He wondered whether Gilian had made 
known to her mother the state of her feel- 
ings toward Buff. If she had, certainly no 
impression had been made on Mrs. Fair. 
She was treating him as she always did— 
with perfect friendliness and courtesy. 

She tapped the note with a work-worn 
finger. 

“I wonder who wrote this!” 

He shook his head. 

“ Hard to tell. From what I’ve heard, 
most of the cow folks haven’t any hard feel- 
ings against you since—since—” 

He floundered. 

“ Since they’ve learned of my husband’s 
blindness,” she finished for him, with the 
utmost calmness. “ Human nature is pret- 
ty decent, take it all around, but—” 
“Some folks are always blisters,” he 
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supplied. “ Bill and I have got our eyes 
on one in particular. He may be at the 
bottom of this. Anyway, we’re riding over 
to his place to let his hammer down—if it 
is him. If it ain’t, we’ll just have to keep 
our eyes skinned.” 

She nodded. 

“I don’t know what to do about the cat- 
tle. We can’t keep them in the corral all 
the time. They must eat. They’ll have to 
take their chance, I guess.” 

“If I were you, I’d run ’em on the flats 
across the Lazy, where anybody who tries 
to ride up on ’em will be in sight for miles. 
One of the twins can hide out in the cotton- 
woods along the river and keep a lookout. 
Then at night you can corral ’em; but 
you'll have to watch the corral. I never 
thought of that.” 

“ Gilian and I can manage between us.” 

“ You might get shot,” said Buff nervous- 
ly. “I was figuring you’d stay indoors a 
lot from now on; because, if it ain’t the 
fellah I think it is, the open air will be bad 
medicine.” 

Her lined face was grim. 

“We'll have to take our chances with 
the cattle, Mr. Warren. People who aren’t 
willing to fight for what’s their own haven’t 
any right to own anything.” 

At the vision of one of these women, per- 
haps both, stopping a bullet, Buff’s heart 
almost turned over. 

“Tl ride down this way whenever I 
can,” he assured her; “ and so will Bill.” 

The expression of fright that shadowed 
her face as he said this vanished as quickly 
as it came; but Buff’s eyes were sharp. 

“ Gilian’s told her!” he thought. 

“You mustn’t bother about us,” said 
Mrs. Fair hurriedly. ‘“ We'll be all right. 
You mustn’t neglect your work on our ac- 
count. You’ve done so much already,” she 
concluded lamely. 

“No trouble, ma’am. That notice, now 
—I‘d like to take it along with me, if you 
don’t mind.” 

She handed it to him without a word. 

From the Fair place the two men rode 
directly to the Eighty-Eight Ranch. Hav- 
ing ridden most of the night, they ran Cal- 
trop to earth in his office at half past eight 
in the morning. 

“Look here!” said Buff. ‘‘ Somebody’s 
making threats against the Fairs.” 

“‘ Nothing to do with me,” declared Cal- 
trop, passing the back of his hand across 
his young beard. “I ain’t the somebody.” 
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“ Maybe not; only if any of that family 

is hurt by anybody, and we can’t find out 

who that anybody is, we'll wait on you.” 

“ Wait on me?” 

“Both of us, and we'll ventilate you 
plenty, on sight.” 

Sam looked none too pleased at this. 

“ But suppose I don’t have a thing to do 
with—whatever happens?” 

“ There ain’t any suppose about it. You 
better see that nothin’ h that’s all.” 

“If you don’t like it,” chimed in Bill 
with some truculence, “ you can set your 
gun a going right now!” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to see me gamble 
with you?” rejoined Caltrop, with a tooth- 
ful smile. ‘“ Don’t slam the door when you 
go out.” 

The two withdrew backward. They did 
not trust Sam Caltrop quite as far az they 
could follow him with their eyes. 

“I wonder will that do any good?” wor- 
ried Bill, when they were a mile on their 
way to Farewell. 

“So far as Sam is concerned, I think it 
will,” opined Buff. ‘“Sam’s a cautious 
hand, give him time to think. Cheer up, 
Bill,” he added after a glance at his. com- 
rade’s anxious face. “ Didn’t we decide 
Sam is at the bottom of this? Well, 
then—” 

But Buff was not quite as confident of 
the outcome as his cocksure words would 
indicate. He had an uneasy feeling that 
throughout their interview Sam had been 
inwardly laughing at them. Harsh expe- 
rience had taught him that when people like 
Sam Caltrop laugh inwardly and inexpli- 
cably, it behooves a wise man to sit low in 
his timber and take thought for the future. 


XXVII 


Two days later, with an eye out for the 
safety of the Fair family, Buff came again 
to the place on Packsaddle Creek where 
Gilian and he had had their golden mo- 
ment. His thoughts were none too happy 
as he kicked his horse across the stream, 
caught him short by the head, and scram- 
bled him up the bank and through the wil- 
lows into the small natural clearing. 

He checked Buster and stared around 
him. So much had passed in the interim 
that it seemed as if the place must have 
changed; but it was the same as ever, at 
first glance. Willow and cottonwood and 


trampled grass, his eyes took in the scene, 
his brain registered its impressions. 
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Preparing to ride on, Buff lifted his reins, 
when a chance gust of the sultry summer 
breeze bent and parted a tuft of weed, re- 
vealing a folded newspaper. 

“Was that here when I was?” he asked 
himself, dismounting and crossing to pick 
it up. 

Creased by travel in saddlebag or pocket, 
worn by the alternate wetting and drying 
of dew and sun for many days, it bore a 
two-month-old date line and the name of 
the St. Paul Dispatch, a paper published 
in the capital city of the State of Minne- 
sota. By its appearance Buff judged that 
it had lain under the tuft of weed at least 
since the time of high water — since the 
time when the tracks of the horses tied to 
the willows had been made. 

Having unfolded it to the full, his gaze 
mechanicaily traveled across the headlines, 
and was naturally arrested by the most 
striking, which announced in half-inch let- 
ters that there had been a sensational jail- 
break at Stillwater Penitentiary, resulting 
in the escape of a conyict. Reading down 
the colunn, Buff gathered that Jack Fair, 
serving twenty years for the murder of his 
uncle, had overpowered a keeper, stolen the 
keys of the doors admitting him to the 
yard, scaled the outer wall by means of a 
paint shop ladder, and disappeared in the 
darkness of an extraordinarily dark night. 

“Can this be our Jack?” he muttered, 
and read further. 

The account went on to mention Jack’s 
father, Abijah Fair, whose blindness had 
won him a pardon. With great wealth of 
detail, it served up anew the story of the 
crime for which Jack and his father had 
been convicted. There was even a picture 
of Jack, good as newspaper pictures go, 
with the young man’s description beneath 
it. Among the escaped convict’s character- 
istics was a long scar on the inner side of 
his right wrist. 

Buff raised his eyes from the newspaper 
and looked into the face of the man him- 
self. He also looked into the barrel of a 
remarkably steady six-shooter held by the 
man. He did not require the command, 
“Hands up!” They shot aloft mechani- 
cally, the newspaper rustling in his fingers. 

“This is so sudden,” said Buff calmly. 
“T wasn’t expecting you, old-timer, but 
I’d know you anywhere. Allowing for your 
hardscrapple beard, you’re the same hand- 
some fellah who got his picture in the pa- 
per; and that scar on your right wrist—I 














can see it quite plain where your sleeve’s 
pulled back.” 

The other did not smile. His expression 
was very grim as he catfooted toward Buff. 

“ Wait!” said Buff suddenly. “ Are you 
thinking of taking away my gun?” 

“That was my general idea,” replied 
Jack Fair, halting. 

“ Then get over the idea. I don’t mind 
your holding me up. In your present state 
of mind, that’s natural; but taking my gun 
is barred. If you think you can take it, 
I'll try to show you that the hand is quicker 
than the eye. Be reasonable, man! I 
don’t want to arrest you.” 

Jack Fair’s white teeth showed in a 
mirthless smile. 

“Why don’t you want to arrest me?” 

“ Because you can help your family, and 
God knows they need help. Bill Holliday 
and I can’t be there to look after ’em all 
the time. If I know you’re hanging around, 
it will sure take a load off my mind.” 

“ T’ll bet it will! You can pass the news 
on to that fat Tobias fellah, and have him 
do the dirty work, so you won’t get in bad 
with my sister, huh? Think I don’t 
know?” 

“Let’s leave your sister’s name out of 
it,” Buff suggested evenly. 

“Let’s have your gun first,” returned 
Jack Fair, advancing again. 

In front and slightly to the right of Buff 
he halted, and stretched out a hand to take 
the deputy’s gun. Instantly there was 
movement lively and brisk. A shot rang 
out. A newspaper fluttered one way, a 
man’s hat flew another. Jack Fair bent 
backward, and then sat down on his shoul- 
der blades with a force that made him 
grunt. 

He struggled to a sitting position, and 
nursed an aching wrist. Buff sat down, 
his back against a cottoffwood, his boot 
heels teetering on his spur rowels. Care- 
fully he laid Jack’s smoking revolver across 
his lap. His grave gaze never left the face 
of Mr. Fair. 

“ That was right down careless of you,” 
said he. “ After I warned you, too! Don’t 
you know that one of us might have got 
shot—me, for a safe bet?” 

“Shut up!” Jack Fair growled impolite- 
ly. “Go ahead and put the cuffs on me, 
but there’s nothing in the rules about talk- 
ing a man to death!” 

“I’m not going to arrest you. Can’t you 
get that through your thick skull?” Then, 
10 
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as Jack Fair looked incredulous, Buff add- 
ed: “ Fact! I’m doing my damnedest to 
be friendly. Officially, you understand, I 
don’t know a thing about any jail break at 
Stillwater; but I’m telling you, for your 
own good, you ought to know better than 
to leave papers like that one lying around. 
Suppose some other fellah saw it—the sher- 
iff, for instance? Where would you be? 
That beard of yours is too spindling a 
growth for you to hide in. Now look here 
—will you look after your folks all you can 
from now on?” 

“ You going to turn me loose?” 

“T said so. Bill and I won’t bother you 
—and we won’t tell the sheriff.” 

Jack Fair continued to stare. 

“Ts this a trick?” 

“Call it anything you like,” drawled 
Buff, more than a little put out with this 
loose-headed person. “‘ You going to do as 
I say about your family?” 

“ With reservations. I'll keep an eye out 
for you and your sheriff at the same time.” 

“You needn’t; but if it makes you any 
happier, hop to it. You know what’s hap- 
pened lately to your family?” 

When the other shook his head, Buff told 
him of the five heifers. Jack Fair left off 
nursing his wrist and swore. 

“ Cussing won’t help much,” suggested 
Buff. “ You can see now what they’re up 
against, and that they need a man around 
the place.” 

“Tl look out for ’em,” said Jack Fair 
shortly. “ Gimme my gun!” 

“No hurry! I want to unload it first. 
Do you ride a grullo horse?” 

“* No—mine’s a blue-gray.” 

“ Same thing. Grullo is what they call a 
blue-gray down in New Mexico, where I 
was once. While I think of it, were you out 
back of the cornfield at your pa’s place on 
the night of—” 

Buff gave the date. 

“ What’s that to you?” young Fair gruff- 
ly inquired. 

*« Just asking, that’s all. I think I was 
there the same night—at the house.” 

“]T know you were. They told me. 
What you grinning at all of a sudden?” 

“Man, you’ve taken another one of 
those loads off my mind! Here’s your gun. 
It’s unloaded, too. I'll just get my rifle, if 
you don’t mind. I want to see you safe 
out of sight across the creek.” 

“ But I ain’t going that way. I’m going 
to our place.” 
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“ No, you ain’t—not for a while. I’m 
riding over to your place myself. After 
sunset you can come in. I'll be gone by 
then; but you can easy see it would never 
do for you and me to ride there together. 
Suppose somebody saw us, what do you 
guess would happen to my reputation? So 
you do as I say. Aunty knows best!” 

Buff made very certain that Jack Fair 
was obeying orders before he resumed his 
journey. 

He found Gilian astride a stitching jack 
on the shady side of the stable. At his 
cheerful greeting she vouchsafed him mere- 
ly a sultry glare, and went on with her 
work almost as if he was not there. Al- 
most? Nay, quite. 

He dismounted and stood at ease, his 
quizzical eyes upon her, his fingers lazily 
rolling a cigarette. 

“Does my presence disturb you?” he 
drawled. 

“ No.” 

“T was wondering, because you’ve been 
working both those needles in and out oi 
the same hole ever since I arrived.” 

Her cheeks crimsoned beneath the tan. 

“T wish you’d go away!” 

“‘T want to ask you a civil question. The 
last time I saw you, you told me you’d shoot 
me if I wasn’t out of sight by the time you 
got your gun; but when Bill and I came 
down to the house with the wagon load of 
beef, I didn’t see you anywhere around. 
How come? You run out of cartridges or 
something?” 

She made no reply. Her attention was 
apparently concentrated on her work. At 
least the needles and thread progressed 
from hole to hole. Buff perceived this, and 
smiled. 

“You’re really doing some work now; 
but lemme tell you something—you ought 
not to threaten folks unless you intend to 
make good.” 

At this she so far forgot herself as to 
stamp a foot at him and point dramatically 
into the distance. 

“ Go! ” 

He immediately sank down on his heels. 

“ Sure—I’ll be glad to stay. All you 
have to do is ask me.” 


“Oh!” she blazed. “I—I—” 


“Tl be glad to marry you any time,” 
he supplied helpfully. 
you’re leading up to?” 

“ You—you—” 

“T and you!” he murmured tenderly. 


“Ts that what 
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“ Always! Why, only this afternoon I— 
no, I guess I won’t tell you. I'll let you 
find it out—dearest. There, I said it! I 
knew I’d call you that some day!” 

“Will you go? Oh, if there were a man 
here!” 

“ There is—I’m him. What you want 
done? Gosh, you look mighty pretty with 
your eyes flashing thataway!” 

Gilian found words at last. 

“ Never mind my eyes. I hate you! Do 
you understand? I hate you! Now will 
you go?” 

“ You ain’t giving me a square deal,” he 
complained, without moving. “ But you 
don’t mean all you say. Anyway, you still 
love me—I know that.” 

“JT don’t! I don’t! I did once, because 
I didn’t know any better. I couldn’t help 
myself; but—but I’m utterly indifferent to 
you now.” 

“ A minute ago you said you hated me.” 

“T hate aspy! You can’t foolme. You 
want to arrest—” 

She bit the sentence short with an audi- 
ble click of her white teeth. 

“TI want to arrest—” he prompted. 

“Oh, go on about your business!” 

“* Now look here, I can’t explain things— 
officially; but won’t you believe me when 
I tell you that I’m not trying to spy on you 
or any member of your family, and that 
everything is all right so far as I’m con- 
cerned? Say, be human for once. I love 
you—you know that. Tell me you be- 
lieve me!” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“You will, and mighty soon, too. Good 
Lord, I don’t see why you’re so fussy! You 
let Bill come around. He’s seeing Jemima. 
Why can’t I—” 

“T don’t let Bill come around. I have 
nothing to do with his visiting Jemima. If 
she wants to be a fool, that’s her affair.” 

“So it is—I hadn’t thought of that. 
Careless of me, wasn’t it? Well, I guess 
I'll be leaving you for the present.” He 
rose to his feet and shook a solemn fore- 
finger at her. “I know what’s the matter 
with you—you’re upset and nervous and 
crotchety. To-night, before you go to bed, 
get your ma to give you a large, heaping 
spoonful of sulphur and molasses; and if 
she’ll throw in a spanking it ‘ll be a help, 
you crosspatch! You mark me now, young 
lady, I’m going to make you eat every last 
one of your unkind words before you’re a 
whole lot older!” 
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With that he swept her a low bow and 
departed houseward, leading his horse. At 
the house he found Mrs. Fair, and made 
inquiry concerning the well-being of the 
family and its possessions. There was 
nothing untoward to report, and Buff, feel- 
ing more at peace with the world than he 
had for many a long day, started back to 
Farewell in the sunset glow. 

After unsaddling at the hotel corral, Buff 
went in search of his cousin, Bill Holliday. 
In their mutual room at the hotel he found 
that gentleman carefully cleaning his extra 
six-shooter. 

“ How come?” inquired Buff, eying the 
work in hand. 

“ Kergow’s in town,” replied Bill. “ It 
seems to me the easiest way out is just to 
abolish him good.” 

Buff shook his head. 

“We ain’t private citizens any more. 
We're officers of the law, and we can’t go 
around shooting promiscuous. We've got 
to have a reason before we down anybody.” 

“ He was with Piper that night over at 
the Fair place. Ain’t that reason enough?” 

“If we could prove it—only we can’t. 
There’s more than one way of penning wild 
burros. How’s this for an idea?” 

He continued to speak for five minutes. 
At the conclusion of his speech Bill said: 

“Tt won’t work.” 

“T think it will,” insisted Buff. “ You 
do-your part. Let’s go!” 

They went downstairs, to part at the en- 
trance of the hotel. Bill struck off in one 
direction, Buff in the other. The latter’s 
immediate goal was Kergow. He found 
him at last in the Happy Heart. 

Kergow watched Buff’s approach with a 
suspicious stare, but made no move toward 
his gun. 

“Lo, Mac,” said the deputy, with the 
easy affability of one in drink, as he came 
to anchor at Kergow’s right hand. “ How’s 
tricks up at Paradise Bend?” 

“ All right.” 

“ Tex Piper got back ahead of you.” 

The roughened thickness in Buff’s voice 
would have deceived almost any one. Ker- 
gow’s face was impassive. 

“Did he?” 

Buff nodded. 

“* We have him in jail here for a lil busi- 
ness he got mixed up in. We're trying to 
find out who was with him. So far he ain’t 
opened up, but he’s bound to weaken.” 

“ Think so?” 
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“| know it. He can’t stand going with- 
out food forever.” 

“Huh? You ain’t starvin’ him?” 

“Sure are! Of course, we don’t like to 
do it, but the circumstances are unusual. 
We've got to know who was with him that 
time he tried to burn out the Fairs. You 
see, this side kicker of his shot two heifers 
and mighty near wiped out Bill. Bill, he’s 
plenty mad about it; so between us we’re 
doing what we can.” 

“How long’s he been going without 
grub?” 

“Couple of days. He’s beginning to 
weaken—I can see it. He groans and com- 
plains so at night we had to move him into 
the outside cell at the southeast corner of 
the jail, so the other prisoners could get 
some sleep. Of course, unless we’re over- 
crowded, we don’t keep folks in that cell. 
It’s a mighty poor place for an important 
prisoner like him, with that window so 
close ta the ground you can reach through 
the bars and shake hands with the fellah 
outside; but Joe makes us inspect the bars 
twice a day, so I guess it’s safe. It Il have 
to be. Have a drink, Mac?” 

They had one together, and then Mac 
Kergow pleaded weariness and took his way 
out into the night. Buff grinned happily 
at nothing, and bought two expensive 
cigars. He stuck one in his mouth, lit it, 
and wandered across the room to watch a 
game of draw. He did not seem to have a 
care in the world. ' 





We will now turn our attention to the 
movements of Mr. Kergow subsequent to 
his departure from the saloon. He first 
went hastily to Calloway’s store and bought 
six cans of sardines, six cans of peaches, 
one can opener, two hack saws, two dozen 
saw blades, two stone chisels, and a ham- 
mer. It must be said that Mr. Kergow 
was a person of a singularly direct, and 
practical habit of mind. 

With his purchases in a sack, Kergow 
annexed an empty cracker box and pro- 
ceeded by a devious route to the jail, ar- 
riving presently—and furtively — beneath 
the barred window of the cell at the south- 
east corner. 

By standing on the cracker box, he was 
enabled to bring his head and shoulders on 
a level with the window bars. It being a 
warm night, the glassed sash was swung 
wide. No sooner had Kergow inserted his 
pug nose between the bars than a heart- 
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rending groan from the darkness of the cell 
assailed his ears. 

“ Here, Tex!” he whispered loudly. “I 
got something for you!” 

“TI hope it’s some grub!” a hoarse voice 
whispered back. “ I’m starving to death!” 

Kergow immediately began to pass 
through the bars the contents of the sack, 
reserving for his own purposes one hack 
saw, one dozen blades, the chisels, and the 
hammer. 

“ Keep up your nerve!” he encouraged 
the cell’s occupant, who took all that was 
given him and begged for more. “ Open up 
them sardines and peaches, and you'll feel 
better. I'll get a going with this hack saw, 
and at the finish we can bust the bars with 
the chisels and hammer.” 

“« Fix this saw for me,” came the hoarse 
whisper in return. “ You can do that while 
leat. I can feel there’s something the mat- 
ter with it.” 

Kergow poked his forearm through the 
bars. Cold metal touched the heel of his 
hand and encircled his wrist, and something 
clicked loudly. 

Kergow endeavored to jerk back his arm, 
but his hand remained fast held. He grit- 
ted his teeth, the cold sweat starting out on 
his low forehead, and pulled with all his 
might. He only succeeded in abrading the 
skin of his wrist. 

“T wouldn’t pull too hard,” said a calm 
voice, with no suggestion of hoarseness in 
its dry tone. “ The other handcuff is locked 
to a ring bolt in the wall. I'll go get Buff.” 

“No need,” declared that gentleman 
himself, appearing from around the corner 
of the jail, and striking a match, the better 
to observe the man he had caught. “ As 
I live, my old friend Mac Kergow, caught 
in the act! Jail breaking, whether into or 
out of, is a serious offense, Mac. You 
ought to have known better! You got any 
evidence, Bill?” 

A match flared within the cell. 

“ Plenty evidence,” was the reply. 

“ Plenty out here, too,” said Buff; “ hack 
saws, chisels, and such, not to mention the 
gentleman himself. Mac, you — there, 
there, I’ll get your gun! Don’t bother your 
head about trying to hand it tome. Thank 
you! Speaking serious, Mac, you oughtn’t 
to believe all you hear from a drunk man. 
I was just having a little joke when I said 
Tex was in this cell. He ain’t. He’s eat- 
ing three meals a day, too, and getting fat 
and flossy by the minute. Watch Mac, 
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will you, Bill, while I go get the sheriff and 
a couple of witnesses to look at our prisoner 
before we lock him up?” 


XXVIII 


On the 14th of the month, Piper and 
Kergow having been held for the grand jury 
after their hearings before Judge Dolan, 
the sheriff endeavored to save his face by 
sending Buff and Bill to the Sweetwater 
country, as per his original order. 

On the night of the 17th a big wind blew 
out of the south from an hour after sunset 
until dawn. Throughout the night it 
howled and yelled and danced among the 
houses and corrals of Farewell, filling the 
eyes of passers-by with dust, and their 
ears with such a clamor that one speaking 
with another was forced to shout to make 
himself understood. 

On the morning of the 18th Buff and Bill 
returned from the Sweetwater. After turn- 
ing their horses and the pack horse into the 
sheriff's pasture, they went to the office to 
report. The door was locked. This was at 
eleven in the morning. 

The two sat down on the step to wait. 
Noon came, but it did not bring the sheriff. 
They went to the hotel for their dinner. 
When they returned, the door was still 
locked. 

“He doesn’t lock it during the day un- 
less he’s out of town,” offered Bill. 

“He can’t be out of town,” said Buff. 
“ You saw his saddle horses in the pasture. 
Let’s go around to the kitchen.” 

The kitchen door was unlocked, as usual 
—the office being the only room in the 
sheriff's house upon which he ever turned 
the key. The two deputies entered. The 
kitchen was silent. Everything was in 
order, for the sheriff was a remarkably neat 
housekeeper. ‘The stove was cold. The 
dish towel hanging on the line above it was 
dry to the touch of Buff’s fingers. 

“* Joe hasn’t wiped a dish this morning,” 
he said. 

“He didn’t wind the clock last night, 
either,” observed Bill, looking at the alarm 
clock on a shelf above the kitchen table. 

The clock had stopped at a quarter past 
twelve. 

“ Joe!” called Buff. 

There was no response; but, their ears 
on the alert, they heard a sound—a low, 
scarcely audible sound, which even the 
slight noise of their entry and moving about 
had sufficed to smother. 


























“ What’s that?” asked Buff. 

“Sounds like a telegraph wire on the 
buzz,” said Bill. 

“¢ On the buzz’ is right. Bees make the 
same noise when they swarm.” 

“ Whatever it is, it’s in the bedroom.” 

The bedroom opened off the kitchen. 
Buff lifted the latch and pushed the door 
open slowly. Why slowly, he did not know. 
The murmur that might have been the hum 
of a telegraph wire, or of bees at swarm, 
became a decided buzz; but it was not cre- 
ated by either wires or bees. It was caused 
by flies—a good many flies. 

“ God!” exclaimed Buff. 

Bill, looking with horrified eyes across 
his cousin’s shoulder, shuddered. Buff ap- 
proached the bed. The flies, at his approach, 
flew up in a cloud. All abroad on the bed, 
in his nightshirt, lay the body of the sheriff. 
His throat had been cut from ear to ear. 

“ The blood on the sheets ain’t dry yet,” 
said Buff. ‘“ He was killed last night some 
time.” 

A thought came to Buff. He stretched 
forth an arm, plucked the sheriff’s trousers 
from the chair beside the bed, and felt in 
a pocket for the jail keys. No keys of any 
description were to be found. 

Together the two deputies walked—un- 
hurriedly, that comment might not be 
aroused—to the jail. This building was 
situated at the other end of town. 

They discovered the jail door shut, but 
not locked. They entered the front room, 
which, until the incumbency of Sheriff 
Mack, had been used as an office. The cell 
doors, four in number, two on each side, 
opened off this room. 

Every door stood open. 


empty. 


“We won’t tell Nap Tobias yet awhile,” 
said Buff, when they had quartered the 
ground in the immediate vicinity of the jail, 
and had found not a single legible track of 
man or beast. “ Not till we’ve combed out 
the sheriff’s house. He’d only bull around, 
anyway, the bufflehead, and he can do that 
after we’ve made a search, just as well as 
before.” 

“ Better,” amplified Bill. 

Accordingly they returned to the sheriff’s 
house and what lay within. The office, the 
bedroom, the storeroom, the small spare 
room, and the kitchen, they searched with 
thoroughness; but neither in the house it- 
self, nor on the worn turf surrounding it, 


Every cell was 
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did they find any clew whatsoever. So far 
as they were concerned, the coroner’s ver- 
dict was already in: 

“ Death at the hands of a person or per- 
sons unknown.” 

Buff, sitting on the kitchen table, rolled 
a meticulous cigarette. He scratched a 
match alight, lit the brown roll, and shook 
out the match. He did not throw the 
match in the general direction of the stove, 
as he would have done had the kitchen been 
less clean and tidy. The kettle and an 
empty saucepan were over the top of the 
oven. The lid lifter stuck up from the 
front lid of the fire box. 

Naturally, Buff lifted this lid. His hand 
paused in the act of dropping in the dead 
match. He stopped and stared. 

There in one corner, where it had fallen 
after being dropped through the pothole, 
was a piece of paper twisted into a spill. 
Buff knew that the sheriff abominated spills. 
He invariably used matches, when a match 
was to be had. There was an open box of 
matches ready to hand. 

Buff dropped his dead match into the 
white ashes and picked up the half burned 
spill. _ He untwisted it carefully, and 
smoothed it flat on the top of the stove. 
There were words printed with pen and ink 
on the piece of paper. Evidently a message 
filling half the left-hand portion had been 
burned away in the partial consuming of 
the spill. What remained ran in this wise: 





+ . . Yeady to-morrow night 
and Holliday have 

be back until 

saddles are at . 


Beneath the remnants of these four lines 


“was a large figure 2. 


on What have you found, Buff?” asked 

“Look here!” said Buff. Taking the 
message he had found under the dead 
heifer’s horn, he opened it and laid it be- 
side the other. “ The same fellah printed 
both of ’em. Same kind of cross over the 
T’s, same kind of sidehill A’s.” 

“ What’s that figure 2 mean?” 

“T’ll never tell you. I’ve seen it before, 
I’m almost sure, but I can’t remember 
where.” 

He did not say that this fragmentary let- 
ter and the figure 2 aroused precisely the 
same recollection as had the one discovered 
at the Fair place—his cousin Bill drunk as 
a fiddler. The fact seemed too trivial to 
mention. 
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“You mean you’ve seen that ‘ 2’ signed 
to another letter somewhere?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“] should think you could remember 
where, then. Scratch the old head and 
think!” 

“No use. I’ve tried. Maybe it will 
come to me later.” 

“ I wonder what Nap Tobias would make 
of this piece of paper!” 

“ He’d rub his three chins and say some- 
thing like, ‘ Well, that fire must have been 
pretty nigh out, or it would have burned 
up the paper.’ Then he’d take the paper 
and rush around all over town, showing 
everybody his clew. His clew! Not that 
I mind the nitwit hogging the credit. He’ll 
do that anyway, but he’ll scare the game 
with his hollering, and then they'll play 
their cards so close to their belts that after 
that it will be harder than ever to land ’em. 
And it’s a job for six good men right now, 
let alone a man and a half—ouch, that’s 
my pet ankle!—and a boy, then. If you 
swing that leg at me again, I'll bust you 
one with the poker. So we won’t show 
either of these notes to Nap Tobias nor 
anybody else.” 

“You want whoever put it in the stove 
to think it was burned up, huh?” 

“ That’s the general idea,” replied Buff 
in a weary tone. 

“Then you must think it’s somebody 
here in town.” 

“Or in the neighborhood of town. I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if we’d had a 
drink with No. 2 more than once.” 

“ TI woulldn’t be surprised, either, judging 
by most of your friends I’ve had a drink 
with. Have you any particular one in 
mind?” 

“ Sh-h-h! 


Don’t tell anybody,” Buff 
said mysteriously, his finger on his lips. 
“TI won't,” said Bill, preparing himself 


for revelations. 

“ That’s right—don’t tell a soul! 
go see Nap now!” 

Buff swung off the table and started to- 
ward the door. 

“ But you haven’t told me who—” Bill 
began to protest. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of him,” 
Buff flung back over his shoulder. “ You 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather. Coming, Bill?” 

Bill came, specifying in a low, tense tone 
precisely what his cousin could do. 

They found Nap Tobias sleeping off the 


We'll 
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effects of a late dinner. His wife, who at 
first demurred at awakening him, told them 
that her husband had ridden in not an hour 
before from Cutter, whither, it transpired 
presently, he had gone on official business 
connected with some handcuffs and a Win- 
chester that had been borrowed and not re- 
turned by the Cutter marshal. Mrs. To- 
bias, whom the two deputies did not take 
into their confidence, was at length per- 
suaded to awaken her snoring husband. 

Fat Nap Tobias sat on the edge of the 
bed and blinked at Buff as the latter made 
a brief report of what he had found in the 
sheriff's house. The chief deputy, when a 
realization of what had come to pass finally 
penetrated his sleep-befuddled brain, began 
to pull on a boot at a great rate. 

“Why didn’t you come tell me right 
away,” he grumbled, “ instead of searching 
the house by yourselves?” 

“I kind of thought you wouldn’t be back 
from Cutter yet,” soothed Buff, who had 
not had the slightest inkling that Nap had 
been out of town until informed of the fact 
by Mrs. Tobias. 

“I don’t know how you knew I was out 
of town,” puffed Tobias, making heavy 
weather of the second boot. “ The sheriff 
didn’t tell me to go till yesterday, three 
days after you left for the Sweetwater.” 

“He told me before we left that you 
were going to Cutter in a couple of days,” 
Buff lied with the utmost ease. “ That’s 
how I knew.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Nap. 
Joe robbed?” 

“Guess he was. We didn’t find a dime 
anywhere.” 

“1 don’t understand it,” said Nap help- 
lessly, easing his fat shoulders into his vest. 
“Who'd kill Joe, I’d like to know?” 

“If I knew, I'd tell you,” was the dry 
reply. 

“ Did you find any clews?” 

Buff shook a sincere head. 

“ Not a clew; but I'll gamble that after 
you let your eagle eye sift over the land- 
scape, you'll find a dozen.” 

Nap looked sharply at Buff, but the lat- 
ter’s face was innocently bland. 

Bill choked and strangled. 

“ These sore throats,” he said apolo- 
getically, meeting the chief deputy’s eyes, 
“they make a feller cough.” 

“You'll have a chance to look after that 
sore throat from now on, you and Buff,” 
Nap said sharply. 


“ Was—was 
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“ Meaning?” Buff struck in. 

“ The agreement for you two to be depu- 
ties was with the sheriff. He’s cashed. I’m 
the boss now, and I don’t believe I can use 
you fellers any more.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can!” contradicted Buff. 
“You wouldn’t turn us out into a cold, 
cold world. We know too much!” He 
leaned over, put his mouth close to Nap’s 
ear, and added in a hoarse whisper: “ Do 
you want us to tell your wife about—you 
know what?” 

Nap jumped as if shot. 

“ You keep your infernal mouths shut!” 
he commanded anxiously. ‘“ You can be 
deputies as long as you like.” 

“T wonder what it is that Nap doesn’t 
want us to tell his wife!” chuckled Buff, 
when, later, he and Bill were alone. “I 
guess fat men are all alike!” 


XXIX 


“ Say, look here, Pencil!” said Sam Cal- 
trop petulantly. “ Freeing those prisoners 


was a bright piece of work, but I don’t 
know why you had to kill the sheriff. Not 
that I ever liked Joe, but wiping out a man 
unnecessarily is always foolish.” 

“ Quite right!” concurred the lawyer, re- 


garding his erstwhile friend with venomous 
eyes. “I agree with you.” 

“ Then why did you do it?” 

“ As a matter of fact, I didn’t.” 

“Huh? How do you mean, you 
didn’t?” 

‘“T didn’t kill Joe or free the prisoners.” 

Sam surveyed Yandle with narrowed 
eyes. 

“I don’t know whether you’re lying or 
not.” 

“ Does it make any difference?” 

“On the whole, yes.” Suddenly Sam 
grinned. “I believe you, Pencil, thereby 
saving your fee.” 

For a moment Yandle looked blank. 
Then he snarled: 

“You'll pay me, anyway. My plans 
were almost perfected. I’d have got the 
beys out next week.” 

“TI only pay for completed work,” chuck- 
led Sam, thoroughly happy in the thought 
that he was saving money. 

“You'll pay me, all the same,” insisted 
Yandle. 

“Don’t you fool yourself! So far as 
I’m concerned, your usefulness is ended.” 

“Is that so? And suppose I don’t choose 
to agree with you?” 
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“You can’t help yourself. So long as 
those boys were in jail, I needed you—a 
little. Now they’re out, I don’t; so there 
you are. Take it or leave it. I’m watch- 
ing you, you pink-eyed rodent!” 

This last remark was called forth by a 
convulsive but unfinished movement of 
Yandle’s right hand. The lawyer smiled. 

“ You’re always so damned crude, Sam!” 
he cooed sweetly. “ There’s no need for a 
display of firearms here. Besides, I don’t 
believe you’re a very good shot with a 
derringer.” 

Caltrop did not withdraw his weapon 
from sight. 

“TI haven’t forgotten where you wear 
your knife. You won’t work that game on 
me again!” 

“T told you to bolt that door, Caltrop!” 
Yandle snarled with apparent irrelevance. 

“Why did you need to have it bolted?” 
Buff Warren, who had opened the door in 
question, spoke in his mildest tone. “ Are 
you and my genial friend, Mr. Caltrop, 
plotting something devilish? And may I 
ask why Mr. Caltrop is sliding a derringer 
up his sleeve? Upon my word,” he de- 
clared in tones of righteous indignation, “ I 
believe there is more in this than meets the 
eye!” 

Buff, while speaking, had been unobtru- 
sively drifting toward Yandle. As he ut- 
tered the last word, he dropped a hand fa- 
miliarly on Yandle’s shoulder. Not till 
then did the lawyer perceive that the lanky 
form of Bill Holliday stood framed in the 
doorway giving into the inner mysteries of 
his residence. 

Buff, following 
smiled. 

“Your friend Tex gave me that idea— 
coming in the back way, I mean. Will you 
come along quiet, Pencil, or would you 
rather be handcuffed?” 

Yandle may be said to have bounced in 
his chair. 

“ What?” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” Buff soothed 
him. “ Bad for the heart. You're being 
arrested, that’s what. Don’t wriggle! Is 
that a dirk I see under your coat? Let me 
see. It is a dirk! Don’t snatch, or—” 

Yandle stuffed his handsomely rapped 
knuckles into his mouth. 

“What is the charge?” he demanded, 
when he could control his rage and his 
voice. 

“ Assisting prisoners to escape from the 


the lawyer’s glance, 
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custody of the law, and the murder of the 
sheriff of this county.” 
Yandle blanched. Sam Caltrop looked 
thoughtful. 
“ T guess I'll be going,” said the latter. 
“ Why sure, Sam,” Buff told him cordial- 
“ There’s no charge against you.” 


ly. 


“I don’t see what for you persuaded Nap 
to let you arrest Yandle,” remarked Bill 
Holliday. “Of all the fool tricks! You 
can’t prove a thing on him.” 

“I’m not tryin’ to yet,” said Buff. “I 
haven’t any idea who killed the sheriff. It 
may have been Yandle, or Caltrop, or any 
one of half a dozen men who were bad 
friends with Joe. Don’t you see the real 
reason?” he pursued in reply to his cousin’s 
glare of amazement. ‘ The reason for ar- 
resting Yandle, I mean?” 

“ Not bein’ half-witted, I don’t!” 

“ My mistake,” apologized Buff, snicking 
open a box of rifle cartridges and beginning 
to fill the loops in his belt. “ The notion 
came to me while we were talking it over 
with Nap, and while I couldn’t explain it 
to you then, I naturally thought you’d 
catch the idea right away. We—” 

“We? Who’s we?” 

“You and I. Nap don’t count. He'll 
believe what we leave lying around for him 
to believe. So we jug Yandle, and make a 
hullabaloo how we’ve caught the criminal, 
and it’s all over but the hanging. Don’t 
you see, with the three of us swinging and 
rattling with Yandle, how much more of a 
chance we'll have to land the real criminal? 
If he thinks Pencil is taking his place, he’s 
not going to pull out. Not he! Stay right 
around the neighborhood, he will. That’s 
where we'll come in; or, if the murderer 
turns out to be Yandle, we’ve won already.” 

“It takes you to tell it! How long do 
you expect to keep Yandle in jail? Unless 
you can present real evidence, he’ll get out 
on a writ of habeas corpus. He’s sent for 
some slick Marysville attorney already.” 

Buff nodded. 

“I know all that; but I’ve seen Dolan. 
He’ll delay proceedings all he can.” 

“What did you tell him, for Gawd’s 
sake?” 

“ No more’n I had to. The judge is all 
right. He thinks Nap’s a fool, too.” Buff 
buckled on the filled belt and drew his six- 
shooter. “ We’ll have to work awful fast,” 
he continued, removing the cylinder and 
squinting through the barrel. “ After 
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what’s happened, those boys will sure try 
to make some of us hard to find!” 

“If you think so, it seems to me you’re 
taking it mighty easy. They may pounce 
down on the Fair place any time,” grum- 
bled Bill, who, concerned for the welfare of 
his Jemima, was worrying worse than a 
roped calf. 

Buff, who was not telling any one about 
Jack Fair, maintained a discreet silence. 

“ A lot you seem to care about what hap- 
pens to those girls and their ma and pa!” 
Bill nagged on. “ I made up my mind this 


.morning that I’d just run out there this 


afternoon.” 

“ Mother’s little helper!” observed Buff, 
in his maddening drawl. “ I’ll— uh— go 
with you. My Buster horse needs exer- 
cise. I—” 

The office door flew open and banged 
against the wall. In rushed Nap Tobias, 
his three chins quivering with suppressed 
excitement, his eyes protruding like a frog’s. 

“ Boys,” cried the chief deputy, “ the 
agent just now sent word that the Twisted 
Foot got Jack Cobway yesterday, ten 
miles south of Indian Ridge. The stage 
brought in the body. He says that Jack 
was carrying ten thousand dollars to Para- 
dise Bend. Come on!” 

It was then that remembrance came to 
Buff Warren. 

XXX 


THE two deputies followed Nap to where 
Jack Cobway’s body lay. It had been car- 
ried from the stage into Calloway’s store 
and laid on the long counter. Thither folk 
followed and crowded and gazed with the 
morbid curiosity that most people have in 
such a tragedy. 

When the three officers of the law en- 
tered, Calloway was complaining bitterly 
to Whisky Jim and the agent of the stage 
company anent the deposit of the body in 
his place of business. 

“TI don’t see,” he fretted, “ why you had 
to bring him in here! With him a lyin’ 
there coverin’ most of the counter, custom- 
ers won’t buy. They spend their time 
gawpin’ at him, and that’s all they do 
spend. I’m losing money every minute 
those remainders stay in the place. You 
had a right to take him to the station!” 

““ Now, Cal,” said the agent placatingly, 
“ you know we ain’t got any nice long coun- 
ter like you have. There’s only the floor, 
and that’s mostly covered with an express 
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consignment I can’t put outside. Anyway, 
didn’t I try to put him in Lil Fernie’s sit- 
ting room, where there’s a long table and 
lots o’ room for the jury? She wouldn’t 
let me, ‘count of house cleaning, and she 
spoke of your place. I’m asking you, what 
else could I do after that? Besides, you’re 
the postmaster, a government officer like, 
almost as good as an undertaker.” 

“Is that so?” snapped the nettled Cal- 
loway. “ You get him out of here! You 
found him. He’s your corpse!” 

“ He’ll have to stay here till the coroner 
sits on him, Cal,” said Nap Tobias impor- 
tantly, thus settling the difficulty. 

The chief deputy had recovered the ac- 
customed poise of his build and weight. He 
began putting official questions to Whisky 
Jim, the stage driver, and the finder of the 
dead man. 

Boiled down to essentials—for a prolix 
man was Whisky Jim—he had discovered 
the body lying on its face in the bottom of 
a wash ten miles south of Indian Ridge. 
There was a bullet hole, as the deputy could 
see for himself, squarely between the eyes. 
Yes, Jack had got his gun out, but the 
weapon had not been fired. Here it was. 

Jack’s horse was not in sight—wandered 
off, likely. Beside the body were the pe- 
culiar misshapen sole marks of the Twisted 
Foot, also the customary cigarette butt of 
the characteristic black tobacco and saddle- 
blanket paper. 

Had Whisky Jim searched the vicinity? 
He had not. ‘This with some emphasis. 
He had loaded the body into the stage— 
there were no passengers that trip—and 
had driven on. Yes, he had heard before 
leaving Marysville that Jack Cobway had 
started the day before for Paradise Bend, 
with ten thousand dollars in his poke. 

This was the extent of the information 
to be obtained from Whisky Jim. It was 
enough for Nap Tobias. 

“ Boys,” said he to his two deputies, 
“get your horses. I’ll get a posse together. 
We’re going down there right away.” 

As they passed out, Buff heard one wom- 
an say to another: 

“ Kind of mean of Lil Fernie not to let 
‘em put the poor feller in her sitting room 
—nice large room like that, where every- 
body could see and listen. House cleaning, 
indeed!” 

A sniff from the other woman. 

“She house cleaned last week. 
her. She—” 


I saw 


Buff didn’t catch the tail of the remark. 
He was hurrying along the street, with Bill 
Holliday, after Nap Tobias. 

“ Nap,” said he, when he had caught up 
with his chief, “ what say Bill and I ride 
ahead to where Jack’s body was found and 
look over the ground before the posse gets 
there?” 

“That ain’t necessary,” declared Nap. 
“We'll all go together.” 

“ Better let us two try it,” persisted Buff, 
with a sunny smile. ‘ You know posses al- 
ways bull around, and in a case like this, 
where we don’t want to overlook anything, 
they’re likely to destroy more evidence 
than they’ll find. This is a case for two or 
three men.” 

“ You think so?” returned Nap. “ Well, 
that’s all right, too. I guess I’ll have me 
a posse just the same, and you and Bill 
can go along with us.” 

Buff gave it up. 

“ Bill,” said Buff, when they had saddled 
their mounts and were waiting at the sher- 
iff’s corral for Nap Tobias, “do you re- 
member getting drunk after that horse race, 
and finishing it out in that bunch of cotton- 
woods a quarter mile back of the stage com- 
pany’s corral?” 

“IT remember that’s where I woke up,” 
was the guarded reply. 

“Yes. Well, while I was trying to get 
you to sober up, I found a note in a crack 
at the base of the biggest cottonwood. Near 
as I can remember, she went like this: 


“ Hear that J. C. Marysville is taking ten thou- 
sand head of steers to Paradise Bend on the 18th. 


“T never gave it a second thought till to- 
day,” continued Buff. “ Jack Cobway of 
Marysville, carrying ten thousand dollars, 
left that town for Paradise Bend day be- 
fore yesterday — the 13th. See anything 
now?” 

Bill drew a long breath. 

“T see the Twisted Foot ain’t working 
alone!” 

“You bet he ain’t! But this ain’t all. 
That note in the cottonwood was signed 
with a figure 2.” 

“Was the writing the same?” Bill asked 
eagerly. 

“ It was printed, like the one in the stove 
and the one under the heifer’s horn; but I 
seem to remember it had the same kind of 
sidehill A’s and T’s. I can’t be sure, but 
anyhow the ‘2’ is enough to connect it 
with the one we found in the stove, and the 
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printing of that connects it with the one 
under the heifer’s horn. It’s a long rope, 
but the loop is on the Twisted Foot!” 

Bill went pale, then red. 

“ If he harms any one of that family—”’ 
he began in a thick voice. 

“It means we'll have to work faster,” 
cut in Buff. “ Piper and that outfit are 
one thing, but the Twisted Foot is another 
breed of cat. If he’s after them, we’ve got 
to get him, and get him quick!” 

“ But what’s he got against them?” de- 
manded Bill, talking to keep his courage 
up, for he was in a sad state of fright—not 
for himself, but for his Jemima and her 
family. “ They ain’t got any money. If 
he scared ’em off, their ranch wouldn’t do 
him any good. It don’t sound reasonable 
to think Caltrop has hired him to do that 
job.” 
ae There are several slants to this deal that 
don’t sound reasonable. The Fairs are too 
small for the Twisted Foot to pick at in the 
way of trade; and even if Caltrop had hired 
him to do the job, which is unreasonable, 
the Twisted Foot wouldn’t be likely to 
write warnings. Yet that’s what he has 
done—he’s had a warning written for him, 
I mean. He kills the sheriff—the note in 
the stove cinches that—and turns the pris- 
oners loose.” 

‘‘ And it ain’t reasonable to suppose all 
that outfit of loose tongues are side kickers 
of his,” puzzled Bill. 

“No—only one of ’em is. He let the 
rest out for a blind. Only one, and that 
one’s a fellah I’d never pick for a partner 
in crime.” Now was obviously the moment 
to acquaint Bill with what he knew of Tre- 
sawna. ‘I mean Andy Tresawna,” con- 
cluded Buff. 

“That tinhorn! How do you know?” 

Buff told him how he knew. 

“Seems to me you've kept it to yourself 
a long time!” 

‘*] wasn’t sure,” Buff declared smooth- 
ly. “ A fellah can’t go round ruining repu- 
tations till he is sure. You wouldn’t want 
to yourself.” 

“ First I knew Andy ever had a reputa- 
tion to ruin. Next time you know any- 
thing like that, tell me. I don’t like work- 
ing in the dark.” 

““ Next time I sure will,” Buff told him 
heartily. “ Got any notion who No. 2 is, 
the Farewell citizen who wrote the notes?” 

“I haven’t,” said Bill gruffly, for he was 
still feeling resentful at not being sooner 
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admitted to the full confidence of his 
cousin. “ One thing, it ain’t Tresawna.” 

“Go to the head of the class. You're 
sure bright to guess that!” 

“Don’t talk to me about being bright,” 
snarled Bill. ‘“ You’re the fellah thought 
Caltrop was behind that business over at 
the Fairs’, when it was the Twisted Foot all 
the time. You—leggo my arm!” 

But Buff did not immediately release his 


“Tt just struck me,” said he in a low, 
tense tone, “that at the time that steer 
buyer from Piegan was killed by the Twist- 
ed Foot, Caltrop was away from the ranch. 
Three men in all were killed and robbed 
while you and I worked for the Eighty- 
Eight. Near as I can recollect, on the 
dates those men were killed Caltrop was 
not at the ranch.” 

Bill forgot the clutching fingers on his 
arm. 

“Tt can’t be Caltrop.” 

Yet the denial was not convincing, even 
to himself. 

“ If Caltrop wasn’t home last night,” said 
Buff, “ it makes a healthy string of coinci- 
dences. A man has been hung for less.” 


“ Caltrop’s right foot ain’t twisted.” 
“ He'll have the chance to explain why 
it ain’t,” said Buff grimly, “if he wasn’t 


home last night. One of us will ride out 
there soon as we can get away from Nap.” 

“Tt ain’t necessary,” said Bill. “I saw 
Lonzo Peters ride in a while ago.” 

Leaving Bill with the horses, Buff picked 
out the saloon in front of which an Ejighty- 
Eight horse was tied, and entered. The 
bold Alonzo was draped against the bar in 
the most approved attitude. He greeted 
Buff with affection, for he was more than 
half drunk already. Buff must drink with 
him. Buff did. 

“Sam home?” queried Buff, across the 
bottle. 

“Went to Piegan two days ago,” replied 
Alonzo, whose diction, no matter how much 
he drank, never became slurred. “ Be back 
day after to-morrow.” 

Having gained the necessary information, 
Buff tore himself away from Alonzo, who 
was loath to let him go, and returned to 
Bill. 

“ He’s in Piegan City, according to Lon- 
zo,” he told Bill. “ We'll wait on him day 
after to-morrow, and find out what his busi- 
ness was in Piegan.” 

“Tf we can hang it on him—” 
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“ We'll have to do it before those two 
weeks he gave the Fairs are up. If Sam is 
the Twisted Foot, he won’t stop for threats 
of yours or mine, or anybody else’s!” 

Bill swore under his breath. Buff was 
silent. His was the stouter spirit, yet his 
heart was in his boots. For, knowing what 
he did of the inhuman acts of the Twisted 
Foot, it was quite on the cards that the 
man would not wait until the two weeks 
were up. 

If he and Bill struck a wrong scent, Jack 
Fair would prove but a makeshift buckler 
between his family and such a monster. 
Decidedly there was need of haste. As if 
in response to his desire, at that moment 
Nap Tobias arrived with a posse of ten 
men. 

“ Do you think there’ll be enough of us?” 
Buff asked Nap, with seeming anxiety, as 
they moved out of town. “ Remember, he 
may be armed or something.” 

“ Of course he’s armed,” said Nap, who 
had no humor in his composition. “ Why 
wouldn’t he be? But he won’t be hanging 
around there, anyway. Do you think he 
will?” 

There was nothing simulated about the 


concern in Nap’s tone and expression. Buff 
appreciated this to the full, and spoke as 
impish impulse bade him. 

“You never can tell whether he'll be 


hanging around or not. It might just 
strike him that we look like leading citizens 
—moneyed men.” 

Nap glanced over his shoulder at his 
jingling followers. Bill began to cough 
rapidly. Apparently his sore throat was 
no better. 

“I don’t see—” Nap began. 

“T knew you'd see it right away,” inter- 
rupted Buff, behind whose first impulse a 
real plan had begun to take shape, “ how 
several of the: posse look like distinguished 
folks, and they are, too. Here ”—he low- 
ered his voice—“ are three of our foremost 
saloonkeepers, the owner of the dance hall, 
and a prominent cattleman, to say nothing 
of several other local celebrities. Now I 
ask you, Nap, what more could the Twisted 
Foot ask than a shot—several shots, the full 
of his magazine—at such an outfit? It 
would add to his reputation, and mighty 
nigh put a crimp in Farewell. We haven’t 
got so many successful business men here 
that we can afford to scatter them by the 
wayside.” 

Nap looked at his assistant in some mud- 


diement of mind. He had never realized 
before that business men were of such value 
to a community. That aspect of the situa- 
tion had not occurred to him when he asked 
them to become possemen. It had seemed 
to him that a posse was necessary, and that 
good men were to be desired; yet there was 
logic in what Buff said. He saw that now, 
especially— 

“ You'll be needing their votes, too,” Buff 
was hastening on, “when you're elected 
sheriff next November.” 

“T don’t know that I'll run,” murmured 
the flattered Tobias, who, since Joe Mack’s 
death, fully intended to become the next 
incumbent if such a thing were humanly 
possible. 

“ Of course you'll run,” asseverated Buff, 
casting a glance of cold contempt at Bill, 
who was coughing himself purple in the 
face. ‘“ Everybody says so now; but what 
will happen if ”—he was supremely thank- 
ful that no one but Bill could hear a word 
he said—‘ you get a bunch of ’em perfo- 
rated? They won’t like it, those that live 
to tell the tale. Their families won’t like it, 
either—especially those whose heads don’t 
live to tell the tale. You'll lose votes—sure 
to. And if a popular man like Piney Jack- 
son—not that you ain’t as popular as a 
demijohn at a house raisin’ yourself, Nap— 
like Piney, I say, runs against you, you 
might just get nosed out. You wouldn’t 
want that to happen, would you?” 

Nap was discovering more and more logic 
in the words of Buff Warren. That he him- 
self should not be elected sheriff was un- 
thinkable. He couldn’t afford to run any 

“Of course,” he said slowly, carefully 
picking his words, “I don’t want to get 
any of my friends shot. It wouldn’t be 
fair to them. I don’t care nothin’ about 
myself, y’ understand ”—to do him justice 
there was a measure of truth in the last 
statement—“ and naturally, when I swore 
’em in, I didn’t think much about them, 
either. We've got to make a showing, 
though. We can’t let the Twisted Foot kill 
a man right in our own county and not do 
somethin’ about it.” 

He paused and scratched a stubby chin, 

“ How would it be if Bill and I went on 
ahead?” suggested Buff, quite as if this was 
his first mention of the scheme. “ We'd 
draw fire, if the Twisted Foot is hanging 
around, and get him located, so that when 
the rest of you come up we'll know just 
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where he is. Then all we’ll have to do is 
take him into camp; but if we go in blind 
and all together, thisaway, it’s a heap like- 
ly there'll be some familiar faces missing 
from the home circles this evening!” 

The plan twanged the strings of memory 
in the mind of the chief deputy; but its ir- 
refutable logic muffled the twang. 

“IT don’t much like the idea of your go- 
ing in alone, Buff,” said he. “I'd like to 
go with you.” 

“ Somebody has to lead the posse,” point- 
ed out Buff. “ You're a lot better fitted 


for that than either Bill or me—or anybody 
else, for that matter.” 

This was spreading it very thickly, but 
the chief deputy absorbed it like a thirsty 


sponge. 
“Go ahead!” said he. 
XXXI 


In the meantime three of the five pris- 
oners were spurring southward. Tresawna, 
leaving the others at the crossing of the 
Lazy to ride his own line, took Hilario 
Chavez with him. He thought it wise to 
separate in order to make their escape more 
certain. 

Bushong, Piper, and Kergow gave their 
leg-weary mounts no rest until they had 
put sixty long miles between them and the 
Lazy. Even then they would not have 
halted had they not, in the tricky light of 
early dawn, some thirty hours after their 
escape, ridden plump into the camp of Cap- 
tain Benjamin Burr, the Southern gentle- 
man who peddled tinware for a living. 

The surprise was mutual. Captain Burr, 
who was on his hands and knees rekindling 
his fire, in preparation for breakfast, made 
a dive for his Spencer seven-shooter when 
he recognized the trio; but he did not reach 
the gun, where it hung in its bucket from 
a wagon bow. He halted halfway, with his 
biceps cuddling his ears. 

“That’s better,” Piper said calmly. 
“ Your brains will be all over your shirt if 
you make another step!” 

Piper and his two friends dismounted 
without losing the magic of the drop for an 
instant. Their faces were drawn with fa- 
tigue. Their horses stood with hanging 
heads and dropped ears. 

“ Ah unde’stood yo’ were safe in jail,” 
_ the captain, while Piper was searching 

im. 

“We're just as safe outside of it,” 

grinned Piper, delving into his captive’s 
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right beotleg. “ Don’t you keep anything 
in here besides your plug?” 

“Only mah leg,” was the dry reply. 

Piper laughed—he was a humorous devil, 
in a way. 

“Just for that, now, we'll let you eat 
breakfast with us—after you’ve cooked it. 
We ate our last meal yesterday noon.” 

“Ah guessed as much, judging by the 
way yo’ friends are gobblin’ mah ha’dtack. 
Say, they ain’t any such need of throwin’ 
those new pans on the ground, is they?” 

“You go to hell, you damned ol’ Johnny 
Reb!” Kergow made pleasant response. 
“ You'll be lucky if we don’t throw you on 
the ground and tromp on you. Get a wig- 
gle on with that fire! Do you think we 
want to wait till hell freezes for that coffee 
to boil?” 

“Tf Ah only had mah gun!” lamented 
the captain. 

“But you ain’t,” pointed out Piper. 
“T’ve got it. There’s your fire. Hop to 
it now!” 

“ Did you find anything on him?” que- 
ried Bushong. 

“ Not a—here, old man, where do you 
keep all the dinero you cheat the ranchers 
out of?” 

“ Ah bank it.” 

“Sure you do!” said Piper shrewdly. 
“T mean what you haven’t had time to 
bank—what you’ve been taking in on this 
trip.” 

“ T’ve just started out. I haven’t sold—” 

“ There’s his ax, George.” Piper nodded 
to Bushong. “I guess we'll have to chop 
his wagon to pieces. He’s too damned 
stubborn!” 

Bushong had no more than laid the palm 
of his hand on the ax handle when the cap- 
tain said sullenly: 

“You'll find my poke under the axle 
grease in the wagon box.” 

Piper reached the wagon box first. He 
lifted the lid and thrust in a hand. Pulling 
out a stout leather bag, he dangled it 
triumphantly. 

“* Ain’t he the old liar, tryin’ to skin us 
out of our hard-earned cash?” 

The other two crowded in as he loosened 
the draw strings. 

It was at this supposedly opportune junc- 
ture that the captain streaked for the 
woods; but his captors were as alert as 
weasels. They caught him and tripped him 
up before he reached the first tree. They 
dragged him roughly to his feet, and frog 
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marched him back to camp. Tex Piper, 
with a kick and a shove, sent him reeling 
toward the fire. 

“ Hustle, now!” was Piper’s succinct 
command. , 

Captain Burr scrambled to his feet, his 
old eyes ablaze, his hands balled into fists. 
Piper, entrenched behind his six-shooter, 
laughed at him. 

“ Old man, you’re travelin’ the right way 
to get shot!” 

Captain Burr evidently believed it, for 
he turned suddenly to the fire and fell to 
work. 

After breakfast, while the three intruders 
sat picking their teeth, and Captain Burr 
was eating the meager leavings, Bushong 
sighed deeply. 

“Tf I only had one small drink, I’d feel 
like I’d made a meal!” he said. 

An observant man would have noticed 
the tiny spasm that twitched the features 
of Captain Burr, but the trio, the bright 
eye of caution dulled by stomachs replete 
with bacon, bread, beans, and coffee, were 
momentarily not observant. 

“Old man, you got any whisky?” de- 
manded Piper. 

“ Nun-no!” stuttered Captain Burr. 

Piper got to his feet. 

“You don’t say it like you mean it. 
Maybe I better reason with you.” 

He strode across to the captain. Taking 
the tin peddler’s ear between thumb and 
bent forefinger, he drew him to his feet. 

“You got any red-eye?” he bellowed. 
“ You got a bottle hid somewheres! Fork 
over!” 

The captain hesitated no longer. 

“The whisky’s under the wagon seat, 
wrapped in the extra blanket.” 

Bushong climbed up on the doubletree 
and leaned over the seat. Within thirty 
seconds he was on the ground, with a quart 
bottle in his hand. 

“It’s full!” he announced joyously. 

Piper twirled the captain around and 
kicked him so hard that he shot over the 
fire and fell in a heap. 

“ That’s what you get for being selfish! 
A whole quart of whisky, and you wanted 
it all for yourself! Come back here! Sit 
down right here between George and me 
while we’re having our little nip.” 

Sulkily the captain obeyed. On his usu- 
ally expressive countenance there was no 
expression whatever; but his dangerous old 
eyes were glittering. 
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The cork was drawn. The bottle passed. 

“Your friend Buff Warren thinks he’s 
mighty smart,” said Piper, wiping his chin 
with the back of a hairy hand; “ but we’re 
smarter. When this thing blows over, we’re 
coming back, and we’ll make Mr. Buff hard 
to find—and anybody else that gets in our 
way!” 

“We'd ought to rub out the captain be- 
fore we leave,” offered Kergow. “ He’ll set 
the officers on our track.” 

“Ah wouldn’t do that,” proffered the 
captain. “Ah won’t set anybody on yo’ 
track. Not I!” 

“ Shut up!” ordered Piper, giving him a 
backhand blow across the mouth. “ We’re 
not asking you to promise anything. We 
don’t need to!” 

A cold smile accompanied these words. 
The captain lowered his eyelids, to conceal 
the blazing expectation that he feared his 
eyes were proclaiming. 

The bottle continued on its merry way. 
It had made perhaps four rounds of the 
captain’s unwelcome guests when Piper put 
his hand to his head. 

“TI feel sleepy,” he muttered. 
head aches, too.” 

“ Tha’s funny,” chimed in Bushong. “I 
feel sleepy m’self. I—” 

“ So do I,” said Kergow. “ Pass bottle!” 

Piper set his lips to the bottle neck, took 
a sound and healthy pull, and obeyed. 
Kergow tilted the bottle skyward. 

“ Don’t drink it all!” cautioned Bushong. 

Kergow handed him the bottle with a 
peculiarly wavering arm. Bushong drank 
gulpingly. 
when Piper, without a word, slumped side- 
wise to the ground, where he lay breathing 
stertorously. 

Captain Burr, a most unholy light glit- 
tering in his eyes, gathered his legs under 
him. Kergow, his chin sunk on his breast, 
was muttering unintelligibly. Bushong low- 
ered the bottle, gazed into vacancy for a 
moment, then closed his eyes and leaned 
against Kergow. Overbalanced, the latter 
fell sidewise even as Piper had done, and, 
his cheek pillowed on the grass, began to 
snore. Bushong, his nose crushed against 
his comrade’s cartridge belt, his mouth wide 
open, was already fast asleep. 

Captain Burr arose swiftly; rescued the 
bottle, and corked it with an air of great 
satisfaction. He eyed the sleepers with his 
head on one side. 

“ Kick me, will you? Slap mah face, 


“ My 





The bottle was still at his lips . 
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you scoundrel! Ah’ll show you! They’s 
just enough of those extra breechin’ straps 
to go around!” 

XXXII 


Tue wash, a floor of gray-blue gravel 
and red sand between cut banks, lay siz- 
zling in the summer sun when Buff and 
Bill went down into it on foot. They had 
left their horses at a little distance, so that 
no mark or track might be padded out by 
their hoofs. 

At the point where the wagon road 
crossed it, the floor of the wash was more 
sand than gravel, and they had no difficulty 
in finding the place where Jack Cobway 
had been shot. 

‘* Here’s the track of the Twisted Foot,” 
pointed out Bill. “What say we ride 
straight to the Eighty-Eight and try our 
luck?” 

“T think we’d better look around here 
first,” said Buff. 

They began to quarter the ground like 
hounds in covert. 

“Guess he only dropped one butt,” said 
Bill, alluding to the lone cigarette butt that 
Whisky Jim had brought in and given to 
Nap Tobias. 

“ Guess so. Over yonder looks a likely 
place for a bushwhacker.” 

They diagonaled across the wash to the 
likely place, a notch on the edge of the cut 
bank between two bowlders; but just be- 
hind it they discovered a colony of ant hills. 
These showed no sign of having been re- 
cently disturbed —even if it were not 
enough that no man can lie among ant hills 
for any appreciable length of time. 

The two deputies continued their search. 
At the end of twenty minutes Buff called 
across to Bill, where he was working the 
opposite side of the wash: 

“ T’ve found it!” 

Bill trotted across and gazed upon the 
crushed grasses behind a sumac. Buff 
stooped and retrieved a cartridge case. He 
compared it with others, which he pro- 
duced from a pocket. 

“‘ Same as the ones I picked up on Pack- 
saddle,” he told Bill. 

He stepped back and began to scan the 
ground for tracks. Thirty feet from the 
sumac he stopped and stared. Then he 
dropped to his knees, his eyes narrowed to 
slits. 

“ Look here, Bill!” 

Bill looked and saw trodden grass blades 
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slowly rising. Bill, too, dropped to his 
knees and looked hither and yon. 

“* He couldn’t have come back!” he said. 

Buff’s arm shot out. From among the 
grass stems his fingers plucked a cigarette 
butt precisely similar to the one found by 
Whisky Jim. Now the grass was not in the 
least damp, yet the cigarette butt was wet 
at one end. 

“ Couldn’t he have come back?” said 
Buff in a harsh whisper, handing the butt 
to Bill. “Feel that! The ash is warm, 
too.” 

He drew his six-shooter, deeply regret- 
ting that he had left his Winchester on his 
saddle. Bill drew his gun, and crouched 
a trifle lower. 

“When I gave Nap that fairy tale about 
the Twisted Foot hanging around for a 
shot at the posse,” drawled Buff in a mus- 
ing tone, “ I had no idea I was telling the 
truth!” 

“‘ Neither had I,” said Bill. 

“TI think—” began Buff. 

A rifle spoke at a distance. Something 
snatched his hat from his head. He and 
his relative sprang apart with consummate 
dispatch. In three leaps both were in the 
wash, under the cut bank. 

Buff, who had managed, in passing, to 
pick up his hat, lightly touched with a fin- 
ger tip a hole in the crown. 

“Good line, but high,” he said, and 
donned the hat. “I never knew Caltrop 
could shoot as close as that!” 

“What was that you were starting to 
think about, when that feller put in his 
period?” Bill asked with extreme solicitude. 

‘“* Never mind,” was the reply. “ We did 
it. Seems to me he fired twice more while 
we were on our way.” 

“ Three times,” corrected Bill. ‘“ One of 
‘em tore my shirt.” He indicated a fresh 
cut in his loose sleeve. ‘“‘ He was shooting 
from that little stand of timber over south 
a ways.” 

“I saw—range about four hundred 
yards,” said Buff, who had already hol- 
stered his six-shooter. ‘Tell you what, 
Billyum—you stick right here and shoot at 
him over this cut bank. If you draw a 
coarse sight, maybe your gun will carry 
halfway. It ‘ll give you something to do 
while I go for the rifles.” 

“ Like hell it will!” snarled Billyum, has- 
tening after the rapidly retreating Buff. 
“What’s your hurry, anyway? Anybody 
would think you were afraid of this feller.” 
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“ T am,” was the ready reply. “Do you 
know where you'd be if you was as scared 
asl am? You’d be half way back to town. 
Here’s a good place to climb over the bank 
—under this jack pine. Upsy daisy!” 

“ Is it a good place?” asked Bill breath- 
lessly, as a bullet smacked the trunk of the 
jack pine in question and showered pine 
needles down the backs of their necks. 
“ You get any more bright thoughts like 
that, and I’ll sure have to bury you!” 

“ That was close,” admitted Buff, look- 
ing cautiously around the corner of a rock 
toward the stand of timber whence the 
shots had come; “ but I got you over the 
bank all right, didn’t I? You stick by 
your Uncle Buffy, young fellah, and you'll 
wear diamonds! ” 

“You mean wings,” Bill declared. “I 
can feel ’em sprouting already. While 
we’re talking about it, damn my Uncle 
Buffy!” 

“'Them’s harsh words, Algernon. You 


watch me close, now and I'll give you a 
first-class imitation of a young fellah wrig- 
gling backward at four miles an hour on 
his stomach. Count them—four miles!” 
So saying, Buff proceeded backward 
along a shallow depression in the ground 


until he came to a slight rise. Over this 
he rolled very quickly. The bushwhacker’s 
rifle cracked twice as Bill followed Buff so 
closely that the hard toe of his boot turned 
Buff’s funny bone into an almost total loss. 

“ Did I kick you?” Bill inquired with 
mock solicitude. 

“Not at all,” replied Buff, hugging his 
elbow. ‘“ Did he miss you?” 

“ Complete.” 

“I’m sorry. Look over the top, Bill, 
and make a face at him. Maybe he'll shoot 
again.” 

But Bill, crouching, was making the best 
of his way toward the tethered horses. 
Buff stuck his hat on the end of a stick, 
held out the stick horizontally, and slowly 
pushed it up over the rim of the rise, while 
he raised a cautious head and parted the 
grass blades in front of his eyes with even 
more cautious fingers. 

Almost immediately he fell back, his eyes 
filled with dirt. 

“He sure is one old hand!” he mur- 
mured, picking up his fallen hat, and re- 
treating in the direction of Bill and the 
horses. “ Hat didn’t fool him a mite.” 

“What’s the matter, Buff?” inquired 
Bill, when his cousin joined him. “ Did he 


throw sand in your eyes, or something? 
I’d rub ’em real hard, I would. Bound to 
do ’em a heap of good. Try standing on 
one leg, holding down your eyelids, and 
blowing your nose.” 

“If we ride down this draw,” said Buff 
coldly, “ maybe we can work in behind him 
and head him toward the posse. They 
can’t be more than five miles back by this 
time.” 

They rode along the draw and debouched 
upon a small flat, on whose surface the 
wash sprayed out into a fan of gravel and 
sand. This open space they crossed at a 
lope, entered another draw, and came out 
finally among the pines, below a knoll with 
a serrated comb of black limestone rimming 
its top. They knew that the knoll would 
give them a view of the rear of the bush- 
whacker’s stand of timber. Accordingly 
they left their horses among the pines and 
clattered up the side of the knoll on foot. 

When they had reached the top, and had 
stuck their heads over the limestone out- 
crop, they beheld a man on a black horse 
shoot out of the timber and head westward 
at speed. The range was nearly half a 
mile. They did not fire. They ran back 
to their mounts, and rode hard to cut him 
off on the flat. 

Bill was moved to curse the luck. 

“ If I’d only stayed in that flat, we’d get 
him sure!” 

“ Cheer up!” cried Buff. “ We'll get him 
anyway. Ain’t I riding Buster?” 

Gradually he drew away from Bill, and 
by the time the draw gave place to the flat 
he was fifty yards in advance. Even so 
the black was disappearing in a swag be- 
tween two low hills on the other side of the 
flat. The bushwhacker had made the cross- 
ing safely. 

Buff swung Buster in pursuit, and 
spurred vigorously. It galled him to ad- 
mit it, but it certaialy seemed as if the 
bushwhacker’s black horse had the legs of 
Buster. 

It did not sweeten Buff’s vinegar, on 
reaching the swag where the black had dis- - 
appeared, to find open country beyond, and 
no sign of the fleeing outlaw. There were 
no tracks to be made out from the saddle, 
for the ground was stony. Buff dismount- 
ed for a closer investigation. 

Along came Bill Holliday and swung 
down beside his cousin. 

“Looks like he outrun you and then 
swallowed his tracks,” suggested the irre- 
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pressible Bill, with a demure grin. “If it’s 
Sam, he’s brighter than we thought!” 

“ Shut up!” snarled Buff. “ Buster was 
tired.” 

“ That’s what they all say after a horse 
race—except the winner. Never mind! 
Keep right on looking for those tracks you 
lost. I'll help you. I—” 

“ This way!” exclaimed Buff, and mount- 
ed Buster with a rush. 

He had found the mark of a shod hoof 
pointing south. This meant that the pur- 
sued had turned at a right angle to his 
former line, his new point probably being 
the broken country west of the Bar S. 

The two men galloped along the base of 
a low hill. Here were a spring, a brook, 
and soft ground, and here the rider of the 
black horse had turned eastward for two 
hundred yards before again heading to the 
south. 

‘* No wonder we didn’t see him!” grieved 
Bill. ‘“ While we were fiddling around, 
bunting for his tracks, he was traveling 
lickety larrup with the hill between us. 
Bet he’s got five mile start!” 

“Split the difference,” Buff told him. 
“ He’s heading for the Bar S breaks. We'll 
catch him there.” 

* Ain’t you the optimist?” Bill remarked. 
“ Just take a look at this country right 
here—the best kind of cover! I tell you 
flat, Buff, this Twisted Foot person is cook- 
ing up a surprise party for us right now!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when there sounded a cracking report, and 
a windfall two hundred yards dead ahead 
spurted a cloud of smoke. Bill’s horse fell 
on his knees, turned a somersault, and sent 
Bill flying through the air, to land with a 
sickening thud under a small cedar. 

Buff, snatching at the rifle under his leg, 
jerked his horse to the right where broken 
ground promised cover. Four times before 
he gained shelter did the rifle speak from 
the fallen tree. Twice was his cantle bored, 
a bullet scraped his forehead, and another 
seared Buster’s rump, thereby rendering 
that faithful beast well-nigh unmanageable. 

No sooner had Buff reached the com- 
paratively safe cover of the broken ground, 
secured the frantic Buster to the first tree 
he could find, and bound his neckerchief 
around his own wounded head, than he set 
about replying to the defiance of the Twist- 
ed Foot. He flopped down at the right- 


hand corner of the bowlder and thrust forth 
the barrel of his cocked rifle. 
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Phut-bang! Again the distant windfall 
wreathed itself in smoke; but no chip flew 
from either the bowlder behind which Buff 
lay or any of the near-by rocks. Buff sup- 
posed that the bandit must have shot over 
by several feet, and fired at the lower 
edge’ of the other’s smoke—without result, 
for the bushwhacker fired again and yet 
again. 

Still no bullet stopped in Buff’s vicinity. 
Not until the enemy’s fourth shot did he 
realize that the bushwhacker was firing at 
the fallen Bill. 

Instantly, without stopping to consider 
the risk involved, Buff scrambled to his feet 
and raced toward the form huddled under 
the cedar. 

Three messengers of death twanged past 
him as he ran. He did not hear them. The 
windfall banked itself in smoke. He did 
not see it. All his faculties were focused 
on his cousin. He reached the little cedar, 
scooped up the inert body in his muscular 
arms, and started at a staggering run—for 
Bill was a large-boned piece of humanity— 
toward the rocks he had just quitted. 

The gentleman behind the fallen tree did 
not cease his attentions. Whether it was 
his off day, or whether his aim suffered from 
overanxiety, one cannot say with certainty, 
but Buff reached the rocks without the hid- 
den shooter having scored a direct hit. A 
bullet, however, had snipped off the lobe of 
Bill’s left ear. Buff was glad to see how 
freely the wound bled, thereby proclaiming 
that Bill still lived. 

Buff laid the still unconscious man be- 
hind the bowlder next to his. A hasty ex- 
amination revealed that Bill’s heart was 
beating regularly, and that apparently his 
only hurts were a large bump on the top of 
his head, a pair of skinned hands, and the 
aforementioned wounded ear. 

“T guess you'll do,” he said with satis- 
faction, and betook himself to his rifle. 

He and the gentleman behind the wind- 
fall began exchanging shots. Again Buff 
wished for a saddle gun. The rifle had too 
much barrel. 

“Out of my first pay, I'll get me one,” 
he muttered, squeezing the trigger. 

He felt a tug at his heel. He drew back 
and turned his head. It was Bill, recov- 
ered, and very cross. 

“What did I tell you about that sur- 
prise?” demanded Bill. 

“Tt does look that way,” admitted Buff, 
glancing at Bill’s ear. 
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“Ts that the best you can do?” sneered 
the savage Bill. “‘ It looks that way,’ the 
man says! I warn you what’s going to 
happen, and do you take my advice? You 
don’t! You bull right along regardless!” 

“ Well, you see, Bill,” Buff said apolo- 
getically, ““I was just going to say that 
maybe we’d better slide off to the west a 
ways, when pow, he fired, and everything 
happened at once.” 

“ And it all happened to me—me! Do 
you get damaged? Only a small little 
scratch on your forehead—leastwise, I sup- 
pose that’s why you got your head tied up; 
but more to call attention to it than any- 
thing else, I'll bet. Folks will take notice, 
and ask questions, and call you a hero. A 
hero? Look at me! Bump on my head 
big as my two fists, and I ache all over. 
I'll bet I’ve busted a leg, or an arm, or 
something!” 


“T don’t think so,” denied Buff. “ Far 


as I can see, you only lost the flap off your 
left ear.” 

“What?” cried the anguished Bill, and 
made sure with a thumb and forefinger that 
Buff was telling the truth. ‘‘ When did this 
happen? It did? I didn’t even feel it when 


I came to,” he added resentfully. 

“ Numb, I guess.” 

“It ain’t numb now, darn it! 
I'll lose the hearing in that ear!” 

“What do you care? It will give you 
something else to blame me for.” 

“ And you bet I'll blame you! Where’s 
my hat?” 

“T expect it’s still over there under the 
cedar. It must have dropped off when I 
picked you up.” 

“ Well, you had a right to bring it along. 
Suppose I get sunstroke? This sun’s pow- 
erful hot. I’m beginning to feel sort of 
funny right now. Tell you flat, Buff, 
you’ve made a fine tangle of this deal. If 
I’d been running things, this would never 
have happened.” 

“Is that so?” said Buff, who had again 
lined his sights on the bushwhacker’s wind- 
fall. “ You think you’re a real walking, 
talking he-wonder with pink ears, and 
here’s your chance to prove it. Crawl Bus- 
ter, and find the posse. You're no good 
here with only a six-shooter. How could 
I get your rifle? Your horse is lying on it 
the widest way. If you ride straight north 
a couple of hundred yards before you head 
east, he won’t be able to see you.” 

“ Trying to get me rubbed out—I can 
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see that!” complained the pessimist. “ As 
if I hadn’t known enough misery in my 
short life! Don’t you move, now, till papa 
comes back!” 

Bill contrived to ride away without be- 
ing fired on, and Buff settled down to the 
business in hand. 

Holliday had not been gone a quarter of 
an hour when firing from the windfall 
ceased. Buff suspected a ruse. He tried 
all the trapper tricks he knew for drawing 
fire, but without result. Had the bush- 
whacker gone? 

Taking advantage of every bit of possi- 
ble cover, he followed a circuitous route 
that would lead him to a position within 
forty yards of the rear of the windfall. 
There were open spots to be crossed—places 
where his enemy, if watchful, could anni- 
hilate him. Before traversing the first dan- 
gerous place, Buff waited a good five min- 
utes. Then, crouching, he squattered 
across with a rush. 

The bushwhacker’s rifle cracked like a 
whip. Buff felt a burning pain in the up- 
per part of his right arm, and pitched head- 
long behind the low break for which he was 
heading. 

He sat up, laid his rifle across his knees, 
and ripped his right sleeve to the shoulder. 
Judging from the pain, he had expected to 
view at least a hole bored through the arm, 
but it was nothing more than a deep graze. 
He tore off the sieeve, and, with the help of 
his teeth, made a left-handed bandage. 

When this was adjusted, the wound 
smarted more than ever. The blood soak- 
ing into the bandage was so much liquid 
fire. He wished that Bill would hurry 
back. Thirst assailed him. The sun rode 
high in a sky of brass, and sent down its 
heat to add to his misery. 

Across the shimmering landscape heat 
waves flickered and a dust devil whirled 
solemnly. Peering between two horizontal 
branches of a wild currant bush, Buff took 
occasion to look at the windfall. Its shape 
was distorted, alien. Even as he stared, it 
slowly swelled to twice its size, then shrank 
and swelled again. The face of the land 
about him tilted, and objects on its surface 
assumed strange forms. A sumac in the 
middle distance became a tree, a grove of 
trees, a tree again, vanished. 

A numbness stole into the lower half of 
his legs. It began to seep throughout his 
body, with the exception of the wounded 
arm and head. His brain was curiously 
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dull; yet, despite his lethargy, he realized 
what was the matter with him. He had, ere 
this, seen wounded men seized by delirium. 

“That graze must be deeper than it 
looks,” he muttered. “ I'll go off my head 
in a while. Wish I had a drink!” 

There was no water to be had, and there 
remained the problem of the bushwhacker. 
On hands and knees, dragging his rifle, Buff 
began to crawl forward. Despite his throb- 
bing head and burning arm, his dulled and 
rocking brain, the will of the man forced 
his reluctant body onward. _Instinctively 
he maintained the vigilance that was his 
safeguard. 

He came at last to a place where the 
break made a long hairpin turn to the 
southwest before resuming its southward 
trend. From the rocks where he had first 
taken refuge he had not seen this hairpin 
of high ground. If he had, he would have 
gone another way. 

To follow the line of the break would 
consume much valuable time. To cross the 
hairpin would be about the worth of a 
man’s life. Although the tall, gray green 
spears of grass grew thickly above the line 
of the break, the growth was neither dense 
enough nor tall enough to conceal the pas- 
sage of a man, no matter how close to the 
ground he crouched. 

Buff took off his hat, raised his head, and 
peered across at the windfall. He was near- 
er to it than he had believed. It was not 
more than a hundred yards away. He 
pushed his rifle out in front of him; but 
the sights refused to line up. He could 
not hold the barrel steady. If he could 
only get a little closer—within practical re- 
volver range! He laid down the rifle and 
drew his six-shooter. 

Behind that windfall was the man who 
was persecuting the Fair family. It must 
be said that in Buff’s mind this fact quite 
overshadowed any other crime of which the 
desperado was guilty. 

Why didn’t Bill hurry back with the 
posse? If the posse didn’t hurry up, it 
would be too ldte. The Twisted Foot would 
be gone. Indeed, perhaps he had already 
gone. 

Buff’s head sank upon his breast as he 
pondered this contingency. Then he lifted 
his eyes, and discovered that he was the 
hub of a slowly revolving wheel of scenery. 
Earth, distant trees, nearer bushes—every- 
thing was moving. 

He twisted his body over on his knees 
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and sat back on his heels. He found that 
he could not raise his right arm. He swore 
feebly, and shifted his six-shooter to his 
left hand. 

Over there, beyond those marching green 
blades, was the windfall—and the Twisted 
Foot, whom he believed to be identical with 
Sam Caltrop. He meant to kill the man. 
If he waited any longer, it would be too 
late. Although strange, irrelevant conceits 
were mingling themselves in wild confusion 
about the thought of the Twisted Foot, the 
latter was strong enough to dominate them 
all, so that not for a moment did Buff’s 
dogged will flag in its determination to 
drive his distressed body to its objective. 

“ I’ve got to get him!” he muttered, and 
relinquished the comparatively safe plan of 
pushing on to a position in the rear of the 
windfall. 

He stood upright on his numb and shaky 
legs. That he was not instantly shot down 
must have been due to a momentary lack 
of watchfulness on the part of his adver- 
sary. Dimly Buff comprehended that the 
quicker he crossed the open ground, the 
longer he would live. He started forward 
at a staggering run which, in spite of its 
lumbering awkwardness, carried him toward 
his goal at amazing speed. 

He was within forty yards of the wind- 
fall before the bushwhacker’s rifle spat 
flame and smoke in his face. Buff fired 
back, and ran on. The bandit fired again. 
So did he; yet he heard no sound. He 
seemed to be moving in the midst of a great 
silence, a silence that clogged his footsteps 
and oppressed him with a tangible weight. 
Still he ran on while the rifle sped lead at 
him as fast as its owner could work the 
lever and pull the trigger. After the first 
shots Buff did not fire. He knew that he 
must reserve his ammunition for close quar- 
ters. Buff was not more than ten yards 
from the blowdown, when the bandit, a blue 
bandanna completely masking his face, 
dropped his empty rifle, sprang to his feet, 
and flashed out his six-shooter. 

Buff, mad as the veriest bedlamite in his 
delirium, threw down on the figure that 
loomed so indistinctly in the mixture of 
powder smoke that obscured his vision and 
fog that clouded his burning brain, threw 
down and shot and shot until the firing pin 
clicked and clicked on exploded primers. 

The dim shape of the man at whom he 
had been firing receded into the mist. Buff, 
obsessed by the single thought of coming to 
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grips with the Twisted Foot and tearing 
away the mask that concealed his features, 
reeled after the man. His six-shooter was 
empty, but he did not know this. He kept 
squeezing the trigger as if every pull meant 
a shot. 

The whirling mists cleared a little. He 
saw the man more distinctly. His back, 
not his face. The man was running away. 
The Twisted Foot was escaping him. A 
wild cry of rage tore Buff’s throat. He 
strove with shaking, futile fingers to eject 
the empty shells and reload the six-shooter. 
Naturally, in the condition he was in, the 
fingers of his left hand were all thumbs. 
He gave it up, and hurled the useless 
weapon at his enemy. He wished for an- 
other gun. He slapped his pockets as if 
he could conjure up another gun that way! 
Yet it was almost as if he did. For the 
palm of his hand struck something hard in 
the vest pocket — Tresawna’s derringer! 
He extracted the ugly little weapon with 
the stubby twin barrels. He cocked it and 
fired twice at the man he was pursuing, the 
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man who had untied a great black horse 
and was climbing into the saddle. It 
seemed to him that as he fired the second 
time, the man lost his hold on the horn and 
fell to the ground. The black horse reared 
and capered. But the man retained his 
hold on the bridle, retained his hold and 
pulled himself to his feet and into the 
saddle at last. And at a gallop he rode 
away. 

Buff looked down at the smoking der- 
ringer in his left hand. He wondered stu- 
pidly why he had not thrown it at the man. 
He had thrown his six-shooter. He could 
have thrown the derringer. Suddenly he 
slumped to his knees and began to cry. 

After a long, long time he heard voices. 
He strove to get on his feet. He found he 
could not. His eyes were shut. He could 
not open them. He seemed to be lying 
down, to be drifting somewhere. He let 
himself drift. He didn’t care what hap- 
pened to him now. Nothing mattered. 
The merciful darkness closed over him in an 
engulfing wave. 


(To be concluded in the June number of Munsty'’s Macazine) 





AN INVITATION 


Come forth and meet the spring, 
And hear the birds 
Set the old words 
Of love to music as they flit and fling 
Their songs among the happy opening flowers, 
Building the while their nests in leafy bowers— 
Ah, listen how they sing! 


Come close, my love, to me! 


Tis kissing time, 


All things agree; 


Make haste to rime 
Our mouths together 
In measured music of our meeting kisses; 
For surely all the world proclaims that this is 


Love’s weather! 


Nuptials and vows 


In all the budding boughs, 
And hearts a mating— 


Your heart to mine! 


Too long 


T have been waiting; 
How good, how good, with all the winter past, 
To hold my love close to my heart at last! 


Richard Leigh 





The Grocer Earl 


THE STORY OF A MAN WHO HAD MUCH TO LEARN 


By Elizabeth Marc 


MAN who carried a shabby hand bag 

got out of a third-class carriage at 

the little station of Braithside. A 

moment later the train went on, leaving 

the passenger standing on the narrow peb- 
bled platform. 

“ This is Braithside, isn’t it?” he asked 
of a porter. 

“ Ain’t you got eyes?” returned the 
porter, pointing to the name, picked out in 
stones, on the green bank. 

That name was the porter’s own handi- 
work, and he could not help being annoyed 
at the stupidity of this shabby, nervous- 
looking young man. 

“ All right,” said the stranger. “I see 
now, of course. And could you direct me 
to Braithside Castle?” 

“Why, you can see it, right up on the 
hill,” demurred the porter. “ You've only 
got to follow the road until you get to the 
gates; but if you're looking for a job there, 
you won’t get it.” 

The stranger, who had already started 
in the direction indicated, stopped for fur- 
ther parley. 

“ Why shouldn’t I get it?” he asked. 

“ Why, people is being turned off there 
every day!” the porter grinned. “ Gate- 
keepers who’ve been there thirty years is 
gone. Place is to be run by a man and a 
boy, so they say. It comes mighty hard 
on some of them, that have been there all 
their lives.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger gently, “ it 
can’t be helped.” 

“I’m not saying that it can, but there’s 
a lot of talk,” grumbled the porter. 
“ Death duties—that’s what it is. There’s 
been three deaths one after another, and 
now the title’s gone to a butcher, so they 
say.” 

“No, a grocer,” said the other man. 

“Oh, so you know about it, do you? 
Anyway, it’s the grandson of a younger 


brother who ran away to Australia and 
changed his name. It’s a terrible pity. He 
ain’t rich, and he ain’t a gentleman, and he 
gin” 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, “ before 
you go any further, I ought to tell you that 
I am he. But what you say is quite true. 
I am not rich, and I am not a gentleman, 
and it is a great pity.” 

And Hudson Hemsley, thirteenth Earl of 
Braithside, turned and walked slowly up 
the wide, white road. 


II 


On the way to the castle the new earl 
met a cart carrying a scanty load of shabby 
furniture. A man with drooping shoulders 
led the horse, and a red-eyed woman held 
the reins. 

“ The gatekeepers!” guessed the earl. 

He went by with squared jaw and eyes 
that stared straight ahead; but a deep flush 
spread over his thin face. 

A moment later he was passing through 
the archway under the gatehouse. The 
flagstones rang under his feet, and the 
gloom struck a chill. It could not have 
been cheerful, he. thought, living in the gate- 
house; yet that woman cried at leaving the 
place. Perhaps she had nowhere else to 
go. Perhaps some of her folk were buried 
here at Braithside. 

In the doorway of the great castle, San- 
key, the steward of Braithside, waited. The 
earl frowned. Why was this gray-haired 
man still here? His orders to the agent 
had been explicit. 

“‘ Dismiss everybody except caretakers,” 
he had written. 

The new earl walked up to the door 
somewhat defiantly. He had sent no warn- 
ing of his coming; and after the reception 
at the station he expected to be asked what 
he wanted, or to be told to go around to 
the stable yard entrance. 
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But the old steward bowed. 

“ Good evening, my lord,” he said, and 
quietly took the newcomer’s bag. “ We 
did not expect your lordship to-day,” he 
added. 

“ And I,” returned Braithside, with the 
brutality of the kindly, timid man who 
goads himself to a show of unpleasantness, 
“did not expect to find any one but care- 
takers here!” 

“I stayed to hand over the keys to your 
lordship,” said Sankey. “The keys of 
Braithside are never given to any one but 
the lord of the castle.” 

“ But how did you know who I was?” 
asked the new earl. 

“ Your face, my lord. You are the image 
of them all.” 

Hudson Hemsley, Earl of Braithside, 
stood in the great hall, overwhelmed by its 
vastness and splendor. Its great arches 
towered up and were lost in the gloom of 
the ceiling. Suits of armor stood at inter- 
vals, like sentinels, in niches of the stone 
walls. It was as if they watched over the 
fame and honor of Braithside. 

In the huge spaces of that room hundreds 
of men at arms had eaten and drunk in the 
years gone by. He, Hudson Hemsley—Mr. 
Hudson as he had called himself—had never 
had a meal anywhere except in the little 
parlor behind his shop, or in an eating 
house around the corner. 

“ Will you go up to your room, my lord, 
or will you take something first?” Sankey 
was saying. 

Braithside was desperately hungry. He 
had traveled all day, and had eaten noth- 
ing. He considered the possibility of ask- 
ing for sandwiches; but it was five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Perhaps you could hard- 
ly ask them to make sandwiches at that 
hour. 

“Some tea and-—-er—bread and butter, 
please,” he murmured. “ And could I get 
hold of Mr. Merrivale? He is agent here, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Mr. Merrivale is here, my lord—or he 
was a moment ago. If your lordship would 
care to wait in the library, I will find him. 
I will send tea to the library, my lord.” 


The meeting of Lord Braithside and his 
agent was a startling study in contrasts. 
Braithside was shabby and nervous. He 
wore the shiny Sunday clothes of an un- 
successful grocer. Merrivale, on the other 
hand, was a younger son of a great family. 
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He was an Etonian, and a typical country 
gentleman. 

He looked at the nervous, shrinking Earl 
of Braithside, and a hot flush underspread 
his tan. Braithside, miserably conscious 
of the other’s pity, flushed also. He forgot 
to offer Merrivale any tea. He cleared his 
throat nervously and squared his jaw. 

“ T want to get this thing quite straight,” 
he said. “ The estate is in debt, isn’t it?” 


“The income about pays the interest,” 


replied Merrivale. 

“ Some earls,” said Braithside, fidgeting 
with a thin silver watch chain, “ would bor- 
row more money and—er—carry on the 
same way—keep all the servants and gar- 
deners and so on, I mean; but I’ve always 
paid my way. My father left me the busi- 
ness when I was sixteen, and I’ve never 
been in debt. So I thought,” he went on, 
“ that if I shut up this place—lived in one 
room, you know—and let the gardens and 
the park grazing ” — Merrivale winced— 
“ and—er—did everything myself, I might 
get straight. In time, of course—in years 
of time.” 

“TI understood that from your letter, 
sir,” said Merrivale. “ The personal staff 
has already gone, except Sankey. He goes 
to-morrow. Some of the estate people have 
gone. The gatekeepers went to-day; but 
most of the others cannot be turned out for 
three months—the gardeners and so on, I 
mean. You understand there is a certain— 
er—decency that must be observed in these 
matters. I do not anticipate that they will 
give you any trouble. People don’t at 
Braithside. In three months’ time all the 
estate cottages will be empty.” 

“ And then,” said Braithside, “I shall 
let the cottages and try to get the place on 
its feet. Of course, I know that people 
will resent it; but I have been a business 
man—TI am not going to try to hide that— 
and this estate must be run on business 
lines until it pays its way. I have heard 
that many of the English nobility are in 
debt; but it does not seem very noble, to 
me, to borrow money to pay your butler.” 

a tapped his boot with his riding 
whip. 

“ It is no fun being in debt,” he admitted 
thoughtfully. 

“| dread it,” said Hudson. 

“TI do not think your predecessors en- 
joyed it, sir,’ added Merrivale; “ but 
Braithside employed a lot of people.” 
Braithside saw the point, and flushed. 
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“ People will have to realize that busi- 
ness is business,” he declared. “ When a 
big firm goes to smash, the employees have 
to go, don’t they? It’s hard, of course, but 
it’s no use arguing with facts. An estate 
is just like a business, as I see it.” 

Merrivale’s lips twitched into a smile, but 
his eyes were somber. 

“It is as one sees it,” he said. “ You 
will do your own agency business, sir? I 
will go through the estate books with you 
. to-morrow, if that suits you.” 


Ill 


In a very few days the new earl was 
alone at Braithside. He had made a tour 
of the estate with Merrivale, and had count- 
ed up the cottages and houses which, when 
released by retainers, could be profitably 
let. 

It was astounding, once business stepped 
in, how an estate could be exploited. The 
forests could be sold for timber, and the 
gardens and hothouses let to enterprising 
market gardeners. The coverts would pay 
best if let for shooting. A few keepers must 
be employed, to look after the game, but 
all the extravagant personnel of a great es- 
tate could be swept away—park keepers, 
foresters, bailiffs, the clerk of the works, 
gardeners, and engineers. Oh, yes, it all 
looked surprisingly simple—on paper. 

One extravagance the new earl permitted 
himself. He kept Sankey, the steward. 

The fact that Sankey stayed at the castle 
was a surprise both to Braithside and to 
Sankey. 

The earl had intended that Sankey should 
leave the next day — especially when he 
heard the amount of the steward’s salary; 
and Sankey had never intended to stay 
with the grocer earl. Many things had he 
endured at Braithside. The tenth earl— 
that would be the elder brother of the pres- 
ent man’s grandfather—had thrown a book 
at him because he sneezed in the library; 
but indeed that was excusable. A steward 
should not permit himself to sneeze. 

The eleventh earl had suffered from lum- 
bago and gout. No blame, therefore, could 
be attached to his treatment of his steward; 
but the young earl who had just died— 
Hudson’s second cousin—had been really 
trying. He was frequently tormented by 
green devils. He threw bottles at them, 
and hit Sankey every time. He was con- 
stantly worried by innumerable pink rats, 
which nibbled his toes. 
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It was hard to know how to please his 
lordship, because he called Sankey at all 
hours to inquire if he, too, saw the rats. 
If the steward agreed that he saw them, the 
earl would cling to him with the insensate 
terror of a child, cursing and imploring by 
turns, as the creatures grew bolder and 
bolder. If, on the other hand, Sankey 
failed to see rats, the consequences were 
still more terrible; for the earl would 
scream and rave at his stupidity. 

But the other earls had lived royally, 
entertained royally, and died royally. They 
went deeper and deeper in debt, it is true, 
as times grew harder; but they were kind 
to their tenantry and servants, and were 
loved by the countryside. 

And then had come the thirteenth earl, 
the grocer earl—the man who not only was 
not ashamed of being a grocer, but who 
meant to put his grocery notions into prac- 
tice at Braithside. He was going to live 
in one room—to dismiss everybody—to pay 
his way. Sankey had determined to stay 
long enough to hand him the keys, and to 
tell the grocer earl certain things that he— 
even he—must know. 

Next morning he led Braithside to the 
chapel. Here, behind the stone tracery of 
a little chapel of ease, he pointed out the 
recumbent effigy of the first earl. At the 
first earl’s feet, beautifully carved in stone, 
knelt his wife. 

“The Lady Joan, my lord,” whispered 
Sankey. Then he pointed to two candles 
that burned on the altar. “ The candles 
here are never allowed to go out, my lord,” 
he said. “It was the Lady Joan’s wish, 
and she left money for the purpose. It is 
the duty of the steward of Braithside to see 
that those candles are always burning. New 
ones are placed there before the old ones go 
out.” 

Hudson Hemsley looked at the date on 
the tomb. 

“Six hundred years ago!” he said. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Sankey. 

They stood silently before the tomb for 
a moment. The blue light from a rose win- 
dow struck down upon the thirteenth earl’s 
thin, ascetic face. It also lighted up the 
stone features of the first earl. Line for line, 
feature for feature, the two men were alike 
—the grocer and the crusader. 

“ One more thing, my lord,” whispered 
Sankey. 

He beckoned Braithside to another tomb 
—a tiny one. Upon it lay some roses. 
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“ Fresh flowers are placed here every 
day, my lord. His lordship the old earl— 
the tenth, my lord—promised her ladyship 
that flowers should never be lacking. He 
promised it when her ladyship was dying, 
my lord. Flowers have been here ever 
since. It was the first baby.” 

Slowly they went out of the exquisite 
little chapel, with its Gothic arches, into 
the sunshine. Hudson Hemsley’s face was 
pensive and his eyes troubled. 

“The Braithside promises — they have 
always been kept?” he murmured. 

Sankey did not reply, and the grocer earl 
felt the rebuke. 

“T think, Sankey,” he said, “ that you 
had better stay. There might be promises, 
or obligations, which I might forget.” 

And Sankey, who had seen the grocer 
earl side by side with the crusader, merely 
murmured: 


“ Very good, my lord.” 
IV 
THE county was in no hurry to call upon 
the grocer earl, as he was speedily nick- 


named. Braithside was pleased, on the 
whole—although there was one woman 


whom he was secretly anxious to see. This 
was Lady Venice Ramsden, the daughter 
of the old Marquis of Winchley, a widower. 
For Lady Venice, the new earl had heard, 
had been engaged to his cousin, the twelfth 


Earl of Braithside. Had the marriage 
taken place, he, Hudson Hemsley, might 
never have been the earl. 

Unaccountably he longed to see this 
woman who was to have been Lady Braith- 
side—who might have borne a son who 
would have left him, Hudson, in obscurity. 

He met Venice Ramsden in an unexpect- 
ed way. In fact, he tumbled over her. He 
was passing from one field to another, 
across a narrow, winding country lane, 
when he stumbled over a figure, which at 
first he took to be a youth, but which he 
found to be a girl, lying unconscious by the 
gate. She was clad in the orthodox motor- 
cycling costume, and an overturned ma- 
chine explained her condition. It was only 
when Hudson pulled off her cap that he 
discovered that he was succoring a girl. 

He fetched water from a near-by pond, 
and bathed her temples. She opened her 
eyes almost immediately, and stared with 
the bewilderment of returning consciousness 
into his face. 

“ Harold?” she half whispered. 


“ No,” said Braithside. “It is not Har- 
old. He is dead. I am his cousin, Hudson 
Hemsley.” 

The girl closed her eyes again. 

“TI thought I was dead, too—that’s all,” 
she said. 

Braithside slipped his arm under her 
shoulder and gathered her up. He .was a 
tall man, and she was slight. He carried her 
to the castle. 

“Lady Venice Ramsden, my lord,” said 
Sankey, when the earl laid his burden on 
the great carved table in the hall. “Il 
telephone for the doctor.” 

But Venice Ramsden opened her eyes 
again. 

“ T don’t think I need a doctor, Sankey,” 
she smiled. 

Then she looked at the grocer earl. 

“ This table is very hard!” she said. 

“T was afraid for your back—” began 
Braithside. 

“It’s not my back—it’s my head. If I 
might rest for a little in the library? Will 
you help me, Sankey?” 

Braithside did not fail to notice that 
Lady Venice appealed to Sankey, and not 
to him, for 4ssistance. Of course, she knew 
Sankey; yet he wished it had been he. 

In the library he poured out the brandy 
the steward brought. The girl’s hands 
shook as she tried to take the glass, and 
Braithside held the tumbler to her lips. 

“ All this must be a terrible shock,” he 
murmured. “ First your fall—and then I 
am afraid my likeness to my cousin must 
have upset you. Perhaps, too, it is disturb- 
ing to have been brought here, where— 
where—” 

He was blundering on, more to cover his 
dire confusion than to make intelligent 
conversation; but he stopped, realizing that 
the girl’s face grew whiter and her eyes glis- 
tened. It was a tiger gleam. 

“Go on!” she said, dangerously calm. 
“ Please go on! You think it is disturbing 
for me to have been brought here, where, 
where—where I hoped to be chatelaine? 
That is what you mean, isn’t it?” 

Braithside, at a loss for words, stared 
into the beautiful, proud face. 

“Did you suppose it mattered to me?” 
she asked sharply. “ The castle and the 
title, I mean?” 

“Why, no,” gasped Hudson. “ That 
was not my meaning. I know you have a 
great name, and are heiress to possessions 
of your own. I know, too, that you would 
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never have contemplated marrying my 
cousin for any other motive than love.” 

“Your creed is a simple one, Lord 
Braithside!” 

“IT am a simple man. I know I have 
much to learn. I wish I had not mentioned 
my cousin, since it has annoyed you.” 

There was a long pause. Then Venice 
Ramsden looked at Braithside and half 
smiled. 

‘“‘] was going to marry Harold, not be- 
cause I loved him, but because I loved 
Braithside. No—not Braithside, exactly, 
but the things it stands for—its traditions 
— its promises.” 

‘“* Promises?” murmured the earl. 

“ Promises—which you are breaking. It 
was to save Braithside from such a fate as 
you are bringing upon it that I agreed to 
marry Harold.” 

“1 do not understand you,” said Hud- 
son. “I have broken no promises that I 
know of.” 

“No!” said the girl. “ No—you do not 
understand me.” She made a little gesture 
of despair. “If you will ask Sankey to 
telephone for a car, I should like to go 
home now.” . 

“T hope your head is better,” remarked 
Braithside. 

“ Much better. 
that’s all.” 

‘““T will phone for the car in a moment, 
Lady Venice. Do you feel too ill to talk? 
There are some things that I want to ask 
you.” 

“Go on, then!” 

“T must put things bluntly. I am not 
used to speaking to people of your class.” 

The girl stirred impatiently. 

‘“* But this is what I cannot understand. 
You are a great heiress—every one knows 
that; and you were prepared to marry my 
cousin, a drunkard and a bankrupt and a 
man whom you did not love, in order that 
Braithside should keep its promises. What 
promises?” 

“The tacit obligations by which every 
great landowner is bound to his people. 
Oh, you do not understand; but the thing 
you are doing is what Harold’s creditors 
might have done. They would have run 
Braithside as a business concern — which 
would have meant turning out the simple 
people who have lived here and died here 
for generations and generations; people 
who have looked upon the Earls of Braith- 
side, not as masters, but as protectors and 
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friends; people who have nowhere to go, 
and little hope of earning an adequate live- 
lihood; people from whom the promise of 
life and peace and happiness has been 
snatchéd. Those are the promises you are 
breaking. Two hundred and fifty people 
—men, women, and children—are to leave 
Braithside next month!” ' 

The earl fought for his viewpoint. 

“ T do not see it in that way,” he argued. 
“TI cannot sell anything. Everything is 
mortgaged. How can I keep on these peo- 
ple without plunging further into debt? I 
hate debt. I have always paid my way.” 

“ You prate of honesty,” sneered Lady 
Venice; “‘ but what you are really seeking 
is comfort—freedom from worry and anx- 
iety. Do you think Harold enjoyed being 
in debt? It drove him to drink; yet he 
played the game.” 

“ The game?” 

“The game that you will never under- 
stand, Lord Braithside!” 

“One moment—did my cousin know 
that you were making such a sacrifice? 
Did he know that you were prepared to 
marry him, to bear him a son, just so as to 
preserve the traditions of your class?” 

“Marriage is sometimes justified upon 
other grounds than love,” said Lady Venice. 


V 


“ SANKEY,” said the grocer earl, as Lady 
Venice drove away, “I find I have much to 
learn.” 

“Yes, my lord,” agreed the steward. 

“They are things I never meant to 
learn,” continued Braithside. “I thought 
I despised such things; but I find now that 
even honesty can be relative.” 

He fidgeted with his watch chain—a 
nervous habit. 

“A grocer,” he went on, “ has no very 
great problems. If he pays his way, if he 
doesn’t put sand in the sugar, he is an hon- 
est man; but an earl does not find things so 
simple.” 

“No, my lord,” agreed Sankey. 

Braithside wheeled around upon him. 

“Sankey, you might help me,” he said. | 
“What would you do if you were in my’ 
place?” 

Sankey considered. 

“ The former earls always found a way, 
my lord,” he said. “ Sometimes they gam- 
bled, and sometimes they borrowed. Some 
of the Countesses of Braithside have been 
rich women.” 
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The new earl frowned at that, and his 
jaw squared; but Sankey’s voice went on 
evenly: 

“* Many a wealthy lady would be proud 
to become the Countess of Braithside.” 

“ But what if I did not love the lady, 
Sankey?” 

De That she would never know, my lord. 
A gentleman may marry for other reasons 
than love.” 

There was a slight emphasis upon the 
word “gentleman.” Braithside had been 
miserably aware that he was not a gentle- 
man. He smiled now, wryly, at the strange 
manner in which he was to qualify. 


That night Braithside wrote to Lady 
Venice—ostensibly to inquire after her 
health. It was a formal, stilted letter—the 
new earl’s first literary plunge into the so- 
cial world; and Venice Ramsden might 
have smiled at its clumsy, laboring effort, 
had it not been for the last paragraph. 

That last paragraph was startling in its 
stride from diffident formality to direct 
chalienge. It ran: 


I have been thinking about you, and about what 
you said. The line of conduct you hint that a 
man in my position might be justified in adopting 
still seems to me to be wrong; but I also realize 
that no course that you countenance could be 
other than right and honorable. I will try to do 
what I think you would have me do—not be- 
cause I am convinced, or because I understand, 
but because I think it is your bidding. - 


“ My bidding!” murmured Venice. 


Braithside lost no time. Sankey, having 
been appealed to, helped him. He bor- 
rowed some money — enough to give the 
Braithside retainers a longer lease of life, 
in the shape of a six months’ extension of 
notice. Then, furnished with a suitable 
wardrobe and a valet specially instructed 
by Sankey, he proceeded to a Continental 
watering place crowded, at the moment, by 
the newly rich. 

The thing was almost too easy. Braith- 
side, who insisted that he was not a gentle- 
man, yet had a heritage of breeding. His 
diffidence-.and shyness were taken for 
haughty reserve. The fact that he used 
the wrong fork, or chose the wrong wine, 
was looked upon as the caprice of the so- 
cially spoiled; and Mellins, his valet, saw 
that he wore the right clothes and did the 
things that everybody was expected to do 
at Deauville. 
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At the end of a week there were several 
fair competitors for the countess’s coronet; 
for Mellins had discreetly whispered that 
his lordship was fortune hunting. Some of 
the ladies were charming. This surprised 
Braithside. He imagined that the girl who 
bought a husband and a title must neces- 
sarily be hard-eyed and cold. He had read 
of such women. 

But the girls of to-day, rich and poor 
alike, are sophisticated. The rich girl buys 
a husband and a home, exactly as a poor 
girl may sell herself for them. They know 
the price of everything, these girls—even 
of happiness; and a dozen women at Deau- 
ville smiled into Braithside’s dreamy, kind- 
ly eyes, and saw a promise—nay, a cer- 
tainty—of a life of contentment with such 
a man. 

One woman alone, and she the least pre- 
possessing, frankly cared more for his lord- 
ship’s position than his person. She was 
Glennis Lyle. 

“ He’s not my sort,” she told her mother. 
“He won’t dance, he won’t come to the 
pictures, and he doesn’t care for the music 
I like. If I marry him, he will read books 
and ride around his estate. I shall be ter- 
ribly bored!” 

“On the other hand,” said Mrs. Lyle, 
“he will let you do exactly what you like, 
and he will do what he can to please you. 
I should try to get him.” 

“ Well, I’m trying,” replied Glennis. “TI 
want Braithside. I’m going to be perfectly 
honest, mother. If he asks me to marry 
him, I'll do it on the straight!” 

Mrs. Lyle sighed. 

“Your father made all his money on the 
straight,” she said. “ You are like him, 
Glennis; but sometimes I wish you were a 
little more—er—diplomatic. Lord Braith- 
side is very likable.” 

“ And that,” said Glennis, “is a thing 
you are overlooking, mother. Frankly, I’m 
not in love with him; but other women are. 
Look at that American girl! She’s out for 
a title, too, of course, but she wants the 
man. She never takes her eyes off him; 
and if he’s fortune hunting, he might just 
as well marry a woman who'll love him. 
It’s not likely that he’ll look at me.” 

But the improbable happened. 

Three weeks convinced Braithside that 
many women were prepared, not only to 
marry him, but to love him. The discovery 
bewildered him, for love and women had 
formed no part of his career. Also, it em- 
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barrassed him; for, although he was im- 
mensely touched by the extraordinary kind- 
ness of these ladies, and overwhelmed by 
their graciousness, he was distressed to find 
himself totally unresponsive. _ 

If he could love one of them, as they 
clearly showed him they loved him, how 
simple his problem would be! He had set 
out with deliberate purpose. It was to be a 
commercial affair—a marriage without love. 
He would offer a lady a title and an old 
estate; and she—she would enable him to 
keep the Braithside promises. 

But now the problem was infinitely com- 
plicated. As he listened to the soft, cooing 
voice of the turtle dove-—to voices that flat- 
tered—he remembered the glint in the eyes 
of the girl on the sofa at Braithside. 

‘Of course you will never understand!” 
she had said. 

And so he had gone to Glennis Lyle. 
Glennis had never flattered him. She had 
looked at him with slightly quizzical eyes. 

“IT do not pretend to understand you, 
or to sympathize with your ideals,” she had 
said. ‘“ I am of the people.” 

The earl neglected to remind her that he 
had served sugar — honest sugar, too— 
across a counter. Somehow the grocery 
business had slipped into the background 
of his mind since he had met Venice Rams- 
den. He came to the point with a rush, as 
the blooded horse takes a hedge which he 
knows he cannot clear. 

‘‘ Miss Lyle,” he said, “‘ Braithside needs 
a mistress. You tell me frankly that you 
have no sympathy with my ideals. I—I 
fear I have nothing to offer but immense 
respect and—and gratitude. I think I am 
incapable of love. That is why—” 

“Oh, my dear chap, cut it short!” inter- 
rupted Glennis. “ I know exactly what you 
mean. Candidly, you’re out for money. I 
do not see why, with my fortune, I should 
not have a title; so we understand each 
other. There is no love lost between us, 
but we sincerely respect each other. We 
will play the game!” 

“ That,” replied the earl, “is how I see 
it, too.” 

Glennis leaned across the little tea table. 

“ But there are women here who do love 
you,” she said. 





““T cannot take what I cannot return,” 
Braithside told her. 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Glennis said: 

“Ts there no woman you love?” 


Then 
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The earl thought. A hot color suffused 
his cheeks and faded again. A light leaped 
to his eyes and died out. 
“ Not that I am aware of,” he said. 
And what he said was literally true, for 
he did not know. 


VI 


SANKEY was bidden by telegram to pre- 
pare Braithside for the visit of Mrs. and 
Miss Lyle. As few of the old servants had 
found places of the kind they wanted, the 
steward had no difficulty in reéngaging the 
staff that had looked upon Braithside as 
home all their lives. Soon the castle, inside 
and out, was alive and humming with the 
activity and promise of life. 

The grocer earl had slipped away. In 
his place had come a son of the Braithside 
fathers—a man who held the happiness of 
hundreds of little people in the hollow of 
his hand, and in whose keeping it was safe. 
When Glennis Lyle arrived upon her visit, 
the flower beds were gay and the lawns like 
velvet. “In the park, the deer moved from 
spreading oak to the deep shade of copper 
beech. Children, running to the gates of 
the cottages, smiled their sweet, shy, confi- 
dent smile of faith. All was well with 
Braithside. 

But with the earl and Glennis all was not 
well. Unrest had crept into the eyes of 
both. Neither was aware of it. Neither 
would admit it; but Venice Ramsden saw 
it when she and her father called. 

Venice and the earl strolled together 
around the gardens. Lord Winchley and 
Mrs. and Miss Lyle sat under the trees on 
the lawn. 

“ Well?” said the earl. 

“I do not think I understand,” said 
Venice. 

‘* T mean, now that I have done your bid- 
ding, is it well?” 

Although Venice loved flowers, she was 
tearing one to pieces. 

“1 do not know,” she said. “ I—I hope 
you will be happy!” 

“ Does that matter, compared to the hap- 
piness of Braithside?” 

Venice’s answer was almost below her 
breath. It was so low that the earl bent his 
ear to catch it. 

“* Ah, yes!” she murmured. “ It matters 
—your happiness matters!”’ 


Lord Winchley, as he saw his daughter 
and Braithside returning, rose to say good- 
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by. For the last quarter of an hour he had 
been fretting with the knowledge of an 
overdue appointment. He held Glennis 
Lyle’s hand in his for a moment. 

“I hope you will be very happy when 
you come to live among us,” he said in his 
courtly way. 

And Glennis, her eyes upon the figures 
of Venice Ramsden and Hudson Hemsley, 
as they paused for a moment under an arch 
of roses, smiled a little bitterly. 

“ Does happiness count in these sophis- 
ticated days?” she asked. 

Lord Winchley was of the old school—a 
sentimentalist. 

“ Dear young lady, as you will know one 
day, happiness is the only thing that 
counts,” he said. 

As he turned away, he wondered why 
Glennis’s eyes had suddenly clouded, and 
why her lips had pressed together, as if to 
suppress a gasp of pain. 


Alone with the earl in the billiard room, ° 
after dinner, idiy fidgeting with her cue, 
Glennis had faced the truth. 

“T have always played straight,” she 
said; “ and I have begun to realize that— 


that happiness counts.” 

“ Could you find no happiness here?” he 
asked gently. 

“ Once,” replied Glennis, “ I thought so. 
Once I thought one could marry without 
love—that the title and all that would be 
enough; but now—” 

‘“* |—I want your life to be a happy one, 
Glennis!” 

The earl’s eyes were steeped in pain as 
he spoke. 

“ Oh, I am not thinking of my happiness 
only,” said Glennis. “I am thinking of 
yours also. Can we find happiness to- 
gether, you and 1? You know we cannot. 
I suppose you will say that it was not in 
the bond.” 

The earl groped for his newly acquired 
philosophy. 

“ Happiness counts,” he said; “ but the 
happiness of many is more important than 
that of the individual. The bargain, as we 
struck it, stands, does it not? Or—or—do 
you repent it?” 

Glennis slowly chalked her cue. 

“T think,” she said, “I will make a bid 
for happiness, if—if you will release me 
from my promise!” 

“ Glennis,” said the earl, “ I would never 
stand in the way of your happiness. I 


hope, more than I can possibly express, 
that you will find it with some one worthier 
than I!” 

VII 


Mrs. and Miss Lyle left the next day 
in their great car. The earl stood beside it 
as he bade them farewell, and raised Glen- 
nis’s fingers to his lips. The fingers trem- 
bled, he noticed. 

“Glennis,” said Mrs. Lyle, as the car 
slid away, “ I wish you were not so down- 
right! Why did you tell him you could not 
be happy with him? Any woman could 
love that man!” 

“TI did not say I could not be happy,” 
replied Glennis. “I said that happiness 
counts, and I said that I was making a bid 
for happiness; but it was his, not mine. He 
loves Lady Venice Ramsden. Couldn’t you 
see that?” 

Mrs. Lyle groaned. 

“ You always played straight, Glennis— 
like your father,” she murmured; “ but— 
but, my dear, didn’t you love him?” 

“ Don’t!” said Glennis. 


“ My world is in pieces, and I have been 
a fool!” said the Earl of Braithside. 

He said it to Venice Ramsden, whom he 
had sought immediately after the Lyles’ de- 
parture. She was sitting on the old stone 
coping that cupped a fountain. The water 
flung the glinting sunlight hither and thith- 
er in glancing prisms. The rustling leaves 
dappled the pool with light and shade. 

“A fool to follow my bidding?” mur- 
mured Venice. 

“ Yes!” The earl sat down on the stone 
coping beside Venice. “ A man must work 
out his own salvation, dear lady,” he said. 
“ He may not learn chivalry by blindly fol- 
lowing instructions. He must understand 
the meaning of knighthood. I know now 
why I did not deserve to succeed.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Yes—lI will tell you. The bargain I 
tried to make was sordid, because it en- 
tailed no sacrifice. It was a buying and a 
selling. It would have been a marriage 
without love, unhallowed by sacrifice. See 
how different your marriage to Harold 
would have been! You were prepared to 
give your great name, your wonderful self, 
in order that a number of small people 
might be happy. You were sheltering a 
host of little homes in the shadow of your 
angel’s wings. You gave everything, to 
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alry—to give, without reward!” 

Venice’s eyes were upon the flashing col- 
ors of the fountain. Perhaps that account- 
ed for the wonderful light that shone in 
them. 

“Once,” she said softly, “I told you 
that you would never understand. I take 
that back. Once you said that you had 
much to learn.” 

‘“* And have I not much to learn?” asked 
the earl. His face, white and strained, was 
bent to hers. His eyes, dark and hungry, 
instinctively sought hers. ‘“ There is so 
much that I do not know!” he said. “I 
have never known a woman’s love. My 
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mother died when I was a baby. I am so 
rough, so entirely urischooled in the ways 
of women—and in the things that matter 
most in life!” 

Venice turned to him suddenly. Her 
eyes laughed. 

“ But you have a wonderful intuition!” 
she said. Her softly curved lips were close 
to his. She laughed into his bewildered 
face. “ Nevertheless, you have much to 
learn!” she teased. 


“Venice! Venice! Will you teach me?” 
he whispered. 

She bent forward and kissed him on the 
lips. 


“T will begin now,” she said. 





A BALLADE OF SIMPLE BODIES 


Tae people I like are quiet folk, 

Not much for show.and not much for speed, 
For whom life’s a sort of wistful joke, 

A book as amusing as “ Candide,” 

With chapters in it too sad to read; 
Folk not ashamed to go on their knees 

To the Unseen Awe in their hour of need— 
Simple bodies, easy to please! 


A corncob pipe is their favorite smoke, 
And an old-fashioned nag is their favorite steed; 
A sober suit and a homespun cloak, 
And to match them some old kind-hearted creed. 
To the latest fashions they pay no heed, 
And a jug of ale and a musty cheese 
To them is the best of good fare indeed— 
Simple bodies, easy to please! 


Wild youth that all the commandments broke, 
The feathered cap and the flashing deed— 
They have put them by, and they wear the yoke 
Of the quiet stars as their days recede 
From the noise and the nothingness that “ succeed,” 
And the soul from the empty tumult flees, 
As the world roars by in its hot stampede— 
Simple bodies, easy to please! 


ENVOI 


Prince, from the pether of passions freed, 
In the shade philosophic of ancient trees 

We smile, as the lunatics take the lead— 
Simple bodies, easy to please! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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BEVERLY PAGE IS UNEXPECTEDLY REMINDED OF WHAT SHE 
WORE FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


By Mariel Brady 


HE embroidery salesman let the strap 
which he had been adjusting on his 
bulging sample case slide to the 

floor. He took three quick steps to the 
glass-paneled door. 

“ Say, who’s that?” 

Cephas Doolittle, sole proprietor of the 
Paris Dry Goods Emporium in the sleepy 
little town of Dorcastle, followed his point- 
ing finger with indolent interest. 

“ Her in brown?” he inquired negligent- 
ly, squinting after the slender, erect figure 
crossing the street. “‘ That’s Beverly Page. 
Don’t get all het up, George! Old maid, 
you know. The wife went to school with 
her, and she’s around the third corner, all 
right! Good-looker, though, ain’t she? 
But you want to save your eyes for her 
niece. She’s easy to look at, I tell you— 
pretty young girl, sort of clipper-built and 
yaller-headed.” 

The bald-headed drummer grunted a lit- 
tle as he bent for his strap. 

“These tank towns make me tired,”’ he 
grumbled. ‘“ Homeliest married women I 
ever saw, and all the good-looking ones left 
to dry up into old maids. What’s the mat- 
ter with the he-males of this burg, Doolit- 
tle? Blind as bats, huh?” 

Cephas pursed his loose lips and frowned 
harmlessly. The slender figure in brown 
had turned the next corner. He hooked his 
pudgy thumbs into the armholes of his vest, 
and rocked slowly upon his square toes and 
squarer heels. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you, George,” he 
stated judicially. ‘“ There’s some women 
too derned particular—too cussed particu- 
lar, if you want to know. That Page girl’s 
one. She'll go through the woods with her 


nose high as a meetinghouse steeple, and 
she'll come out with a crooked stick yet, 
I'll warrant!” 
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The traveling man let one knowing eye- 
lid droop significantly on his plump cheek. 

“So that’s the way of it!” he observed 
blandly, picking up his case. “ Little Miss 
Iceberg to all you hicks, eh? Well, I don’t 
blame her for saving herself for something 
better—not even after a casual survey of 
the eligibles around here, I don’t; but all I 
got to say is, if Broadway once lamped that 
queen—” 

II 


THE queen walked swiftly home. She let 
herself into the low brown house under the 
bare maples, and closed the door with a 
jubilant bang. Her cheeks, usually pale, 
were a Clear pink, and her gray eyes spar- 
kled. She had caught the portly drummer’s 
look of open admiration, and it had gone 
to her head like old wine. Women, even 
the chastest of them, who have been shelved 
by younger and prettier ones, are gorgeous- 
ly thrilled by these unexpected tributes. 
The fleeting hours of beauty are still theirs, 
and a stranger’s eyes have rendered de- 
lightful homage. 

“ Marie Louise!” she called, with the lilt 
of excitement still in her clear tones. “ It’s 
fearfully cold out. How’s the furnace?” 

A pin-muffled voice came from upstairs. 

“T don’t know, dearest. I’ve been so 
fearfully busy fixing over my orchid voile 
for to-night. You know there’s a dance after 
our play, and I haven’t a thing but this old 
rag.” 

Miss Page sighed. 

“ All right!” she said resignedly. “ I'll 
see to it. I suppose you'll want dinner a 
little early, won’t you? I’ll tell Rhuey.” 

She ran lightly down the cellar stairs, 
wrestled triumphantly with a chronically 
sulky furnace, and came up to wash her 
hands in Rhuey’s immaculate kitchen. 
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Beverly Page was poor. What she did 
to eke out her meager salary as a teacher 
no one knew, but the low brown house 
under the maples sheltered her orphan 
niece, Marie Louise, and a distant cousin, 
Rhua Scofield, who went through life with 
no money in her purse, but with a perpetual 
chip on her bony shoulder. 

“Oh, Rhuey!” began Miss Page diplo- 
matically. “I smelled that delicious spice 
cake the minute I opened the hall door. 
Do you suppose you could have dinner a 
little earlier to-night? Marie Louise wants 
to get off to her play by seven. It takes so 
long to make them up, you know, and of 
course Marie Louise has the most important 
part. Never thought we’d own a leading 
lady, did we, Rhuey?” 

Rhuey sniffed. Her thin lips set them- 
selves in a straight line, which matched the 
rest of her. Miss Scofield’s tout ensemble 
resembled nothing so much as a bed slat 
dressed in gray percale, and her skin looked 
just like that peculiar wood at the end of 
a bed slat, too. 

“ Don’t know why I should slave myself 
sick to get dinner for that pert little snip!” 
she said acridly. “‘ Never give me no re- 
served seat for her play, neither! I ain’t 
goin’ to set in no gallery. In my purple 
silk I’m good enough for the front row, or 
I'll stay to home. She meant it for a 
slight, Beverly, and she’s just as much poor 
relation as I be.” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t! Marie Louise is 
just thoughtless and young, and every one 
spoils her, Rhuey. I’ve a reserved seat for 
you—two, if you want them. Shall I help 
you with dinner, Rhuey? Let me peel the 
potatoes. You know you hate to.” 

“You clear out of my kitchen, Beverly 
Page! I guess I’m able to get dinner yet 
awhile, but I ain’t no slave to drive. Us 
girls don’t have to jump at no Marie 
Louise’s crack of the whip, as I see it. In 
my purple silk I’m good enough to set next 
to anybody in this town!” 

Rhuey was fifty-eight and indomitably 
young. Miss Page sighed a little as she 
looked at the spare, erect figure. She would 
be older than Rhuey at fifty-eight, if these 
eternal bickerings kept up. 

“Of course,” she conceded smoothly. 
“ Well, if you won’t let me help, I’ll go up 
and see what our young lady is doing.” 

Rhuey rattled her muffin pan and set her 
lips more tightly. 

“Our young lady on your side of the 
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house—don’t forget that, Beverly Page! 
Us Scofields keeps our brains in our heads, 
not our heels. She'll be a common dancin’ 
hussy on the stage yet, you mark my words! 
Then you and me'll be alone here, ’ceptin’ 
you take up with that meachin’ dominie. 
He called up again this afternoon, drat 
him! Wants you should come to-night and 
help hang all them fool Christmas greens. 
He can do his own hangin’. I up and told 
him you had somethin’ better to do than 
climbin’ stepladders for nothin’. Told him 
you was goin’ to the High School play with 
Mrs. Dr. Forbes and Mrs. Hilliard. He 
can put that in his pipe and smoke it!” 

“Rhuey! You didn’t?” 

Rhuey gave the oven door a militant 


g. 
“Did so! I don’t aim to have no dom- 
inie bossin’ me. If you’ve got to have a 
man around, Beverly, for the land’s sake, 


get a he-man. I never could abide a meach- 


in’ dominie nor a pussy-footin’ doctor.” 


Beverly went upstairs quietly. She 
turned the handle of her own door, and 
stopped dead short on the threshold. 

Before the long pier glass between the 
two windows was poised an exquisite little 
figure. A swirl of light green chiffon draped 
the slender body. Glinting yellow hair, 
bobbed and beautifully curled, framed the 
purely tinted, heart shaped little face, and 
revealed the lovely lines of the girlish throat 
and shoulders. 

“Marie Louise! You’ve had your hair 
bobbed! After all I’ve said!” 

Marie Louise smiled charmingly over a 
satin shoulder. At the age of nine she had 
definitely given up thinking. Smiling 
brought the same results, apparently with 
less effort. How she got along in school 
was a mystery. She never studied, yet 
never failed in her work. Every teacher 
can point out just such an anomaly in her 
classes. 

“ Yes, dearest,” she agreed prettily. “ All 
the girls have, you know.” Her voice was 
unexpectedly low-pitched, and full of 
haunting cadences. “ Besides, I lost all my 
hairpins at rehearsal this afternoon. That 
last solo dance is rather strenuous. Isn’t 
this dress just dear?” 

“What there is of it,” agreed her aunt 
dryly, crossing the room. 

For a moment she stared down at the 
beautiful head in abstracted silence. Then 
she said quietly: 

















“ Marie Louise, after to-night I want you 
to give up—this sort of thing. You'll be 
through school in June, and you're going to 
have college somehow. I want you to make 
it count, dear. Then, in four years, I'll get 
you a position in the High School here, and 
I'll stay home and cook for you, as we've 
always planned. I can hardly wait for the 
time to come. If you knew how deadly 
tired I am of being cooped up with fifty-odd 
restless, squirming youngsters five days a 
week, forty weeks a year, and more than 
twelve years out of a lifetime! I loathe it! 
I want to stay in my little house and clean 
silver and make crullers and—” 

“ Aunty,” cut in Marie Louise sweetly, 
her lovely eyes on one straight lock of yel- 
low hair, “ haven’t you a curling iron 
handy? I knew that wretched barber made 
too quick a job of it. The girls said so. 
Just curl this for me—that’s a love! I’m 
really sorry you’ve seen this costume. I 
wanted to spring it on you when all the 
lights go out, and you'll see just your little 
Marie Louise singing and dancing by the 
pool in the enchanted forest. And, dearest, 
just think! Mrs. Hilliard is having Ran- 
cinelli up just to see what he thinks of me! 
Isn’t that perfectly gorgeous?” 


Ill 


A very silent Miss Page made a pretense 
of eating Rhuey’s delicious dinner, helped 
a pink-cheeked, starry-eyed young niece 
into a borrowed fur coat, and saw her off 
in somebody’s luxurious limousine. Marie 
Louise never walked — several somebodies 
always wanted to drive her. 

Silent still, Beverly locked the doors after 
the flurried Rhuey and her crackling purple 
silk. Rhuey always went early. Seeing 
the audience come in was the best part of 
the entertainment, to her mind. 

Half an hour later a still silent, tight- 
lipped woman stared somberly at her re- 
flection in the long pier glass. A hot bath 
had rested her, cold cream and ice had 
freshened her cheeks—school-teachers have 
to do these things, or the taxpayers would 
begin to worry about the precious children 
shut up all day with that sickly-looking 
Miss Jones. 

She had on a black lace gown which had 
been made over, and made over, and made 
over. You know the feeling you have when 
you’re inside a gown like that. Bronze hair 
and charming gray eyes and a cleft chin do 
not seem to count for much. Besides, when 
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you are entertaining a large-sized suspicion 
that your most beautiful air castle is top- 
pling to its fall, and that you've got to keep 
on and on teaching successive generations 
of children that the Amazon is the largest 
river in the world— 

Beverly Page looked at her reflection 
very somberly indeed. Then she opened 
the closet door and brought outa tan cape, 
hopelessly out of style, which no self-re- 
specting factory girl would have worn on a 
bet. What is more to the point, no one 
would expect a factory girl to wear it; but 
every teacher has such garments in her 
closet. The taxpayers would raise more 
than their eyebrows at a fur coat, you 
know. 

Sighing resignedly; Miss Page slipped 
her black lace shoulders into the old thing 
and snapped out the light. The tan cape 
was warm, anyway, being lined with moth- 
eaten squirrel fur, and Miss Page intended 
to walk, and to walk fast. Most school- 
teachers do. 


The High School auditorium, seating 
about six hundred if you didn’t mind 
squeezing or injury to a pet corn, and five 
hundred if you did, was jammed and crowd- 
ed when Miss Page, blinking from the sud- 
den blaze of light after the cold darkness 
of her walk, slipped off the old tan cape 
and made her entrance. ‘ 

Mrs. T. Osborne Hilliard, with too many 
waves in her coiffure, too many sequins 
glinting on her expansive bosom, too many 
diamonds on her pudgy fingers, rose, center 
front, third row, and waved a commanding 
cerise fan. Miss Page, in the wake of a 
starchy young usher, painfully conscious of 
the glories of his first dress suit, trailed 
meekly to a reserved seat beside the social 
luminary of the town. 

Mrs. Hilliard’s husband was chairman of 
the Board of Education. It was his only 
diversion, andthe monthly meetings were 
the only evenings he could get away from 
his red-tiled stucco bungalow of fourteen 
ornate rooms and forty-four different kinds 
of discomfort. 

The whole board was present, just at the 
right of the stage, and rigid with the con- 
sciousness of being the temporary cynosure 
of all eyes. Their quietude may also have 
been partly due to a fervent desire not to 
split, publicly, their extremely glove-fitting 
evening clothes, which smelled to heaven of 
moth balls and cedar, since these festal gar- 
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ments were dragged forth from their fra- 
grant obscurity but twice yearly. 

Mrs. Hilliard’s husband had most un- 
wisely tried to drown his perfume with a 
deluge of Florida water, with most unhappy 
results. He sat in wretched isolation at the 
extreme end of the front row, his fellow suf- 
ferers gladly allowing him three chairs for 
himself and his essences. 

The school orchestra nervously blared 
into something entirely beyond them, the 
violins being especially suggestive of fifty- 
seven various keys. The lights went out, 
came on again, disappeared once more. 
The green cloth curtains were yanked 
clankingly aside, and the play was on. 

If you were a proud parent with a son 
or daughter in the cast, the play was sim- 
ply great. If you had a son or daughter in 
the school, but not in the cast, it was pretty 
fair, considering, but why on earth was that 
poor fish of a Smith boy given the lead? 
Everybody knew him for a bonehead, and 
of all the gangling, awkward, overgrown 
young turkeys! Why, his hands were like 
hams! 

If you were merely an innocent bystand- 
er, you tried to recall your own salad days, 
and made allowances. If you achieved a 
visit to the city once a year to see Maude 
Adams or Faversham or Grace George, you 
yawned and consulted the clock hanging 
over the bust of Aristotle in the corner. 

If you were a teacher in the school, es- 
pecially a coach, you had cold chills fox- 
trotting up your spine, and your teeth 
clenched when that little fool of a Rosa- 
mond ruined her scene. The tortures of 
the Spanish Inquisition would be mild com- 
pared to the punishment you would inflict 
on her idiotic head! 

If you were a reporter for the local news- 
paper, you eyed the performance with a 
cynical grin, and wondered how much mush 
you would have to spread over your column 
account of the affair before the adoring 
relatives would be satiated. 

That is, you did these things until a very 
wabbly spotlight found Marie Louise, a 
slender young dryad in filmy green, in the 
center of a dark stage, and she began to 
dance. Then you never moved a muscle. 
You barely breathed. Even the cynical re- 
porter leaned forward and forgot his su- 
perior smile. Presently, when the softly 
parted lips of the dancer widened a little, 
and a golden flood of melody rose higher, 
higher, like a lark’s song at heaven’s gate 
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on the dewiest June morning of the year, 
a most unaccountable lump gathered in the 
young man’s throat, and his eyes misted 
behind his owlish glasses. 

When the last high, sweet note ended no 
one could say. It died away as impercepti- 
bly as a rainbow fades in the heavens; but 
the utter quiet of that darkened, crowded 
hall was a perfect tribute to the born artis- 
try of young Marie Louise Page, singing her 
challenge to destiny. For a long moment 
the stillness lasted, and then the storm of 
applause broke. 

“ Very clever!” purred Mrs. T. Osborne 
Hilliard, putting down her utterly useless 
lorgnon. “TI always knew she had it in her, 
my dear Miss Page. Rancinelli is some- 
where in the rear. He refused point-blank 
to sit with us. So trying, but you know 
the eccentricities of genius must be in- 
dulged. If he offers our dear little girl an 
engagement in his new opera, her future is 
made!” 

Beverly’s throat contracted painfully. 
Her hot palms clenched themselves on folds 
of the old lace gown. 

““T have other plans for Marie Louise,” 
she said unevenly. “ As you say, she is but 
a little girl. She has four years more of 
study, at the least. A singer’s life, a dan- 
cer’s life, even a very successful one, is not 
what I want for Marie Louise.” 

“ But the little one belongs to the great 
world. You have no right to keep her from 
it,” a grave voice said. 

Beverly Page looked up. A tall, lean 
man was bending deferentially over her. 
The mark of the cosmopolite was upon him, 
from silvered temples to shining boot tips. 

The lights had flared up, and people were 
moving about or talking excitedly. 

“ Oh, M’sieur Rancinelli!” fluttered Mrs. 
Hilliard, who made no distinction between 
French and Italian prefixes. “ Let me pre- 
sent Miss Page—Marie Louise’s aunt, you 
know. Wasn’t our little thistledown just 
charming?” 

Rancinelli did not lift his eyes from Bev- 
erly’s troubled face. 

“A year with me, and she will be more 
than charming,” he said quietly, with hard- 
ly a trace of accent in his even tones. “ Do 
not take it so to heart, Miss Page. Have 
you not seen that the little one is of the 
world? What is of the world cannot be 
harmed by it. It is inevitable that she will 
go out from your arms. Better with me 


than many another. The world—ah, she 
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will stamp her little feet upon its heart, and 
it will worship her. You have seeing eyes, 
Miss Page, and have mothered her, she 
says. Can you not believe that what I say 
is true?” 

Beverly rose blindly. 

“T must get out,” she whispered fever- 
ishly. “ Excuse me, please, but I must see 
Marie Louise.” 

As she went swiftly down the deserted 
corridor toward the dressing room, Rhuey’s 
spare figure darted from a side door of the 
hall, and Rhuey’s excited voice hailed her. 

“ Beverly, wait a minute! What ’d I 
tell you? A common dancin’ hussy! 
They’re all sayin’, back there, that that’s 
what ‘ll come of this night’s doin’s. I told 
you so, Beverly Page! You'll sup sorrow 
with her yet. Don’t you wait for me after 
the show, Beverly. I got company home!” 

She was actually bridling. Miss Page 
stared at her stupidly. 

“Who is it?” she murmured vaguely. 

Rhuey achieved a blush. 

“ Mr. Peters, the iceman,” she announced 
proudly. “ That was his daughter in pink. 
Now don’t say a word, Beverly Page. If 
I can git him, I’m goin’ to. It’s turrible at 
my age to have no home and be nothin’ but 
a poor relation. I’m sick and tired of liv- 
in’ in a house full of women, anyway. I 
like the smell of a man around—always 
did. He’s a decent widow man with his 
own house and only one girl—a nice girl, 
too. If I can git him, I’m goin’ to. I’m 
goin’ to make a dead set at him, if you 
want to know. You can be an old maid 
forever, if you want to, but I want to come 
first with somebody afore I die!” 

With lifted chin and a defiant flirt of 
the purple silk, Rhuey swept back into the 
hall, where the lights had been lowered for 
the third act. Dazed, Miss Page stared 
back after her for a full moment; then she 
knocked sharply on the dressing room door. 

Marie Louise’s exquisite voice answered 
her. She turned the knob and went in. 

Surrounded by flowers, Marie Louise was 
radiant. She was still in her green dancing 
dress, the make-up thick upon her oval 
cheeks and about her wide, brilliant eyes. 
She flew to Beverly with a little coo of 
rapture. 

“ Dearest, you liked me? I was a suc- 
cess, wasn’t I? They meant it—that ap- 
plause—bless ’em! Oh, you can’t imagine 
how wonderful it is to hold the heart of a 

crowd like that right in your palm!” 
12 
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She opened her slender pink fingers and 
then closed them slowly, lovingly. 

“ Are you quoting Rancinelli?” demand- 
ed her aunt coldly. “Get that stuff off 
your face quickly. You're entirely too keen 
for this false excitement, Marie Louise. It 
isn’t good for so young a girl, and I want 
you to think seriously what you are doing. 
That man, that producer, Rancinelli, will 
offer you an engagement. My dear, you’ve 
lived seventeen years with me in our shab- 
by little home. Can you so easily forget 
these seventeen years for a stranger’s glit- 
tering promises? You must go on with 
your education, Marie Louise. In these 
days a half educated person has no chance 
at all. I hope you have not encouraged 
Rancinelli to believe that I should allow 
you—” 

Marie Louise had lifted her lovely point- 
ed chin. She looked full at her aunt, her 
eyes level, assured, faintly amused. 

“I signed a three years’ contract after 
rehearsal this afternoon,” she said clearly. 
“You seem to forget that I was eighteen 
last month.” 

There was a moment of utter, blank si- 
lence. Then the girl turned swiftly and 
picked up an orchid gown from the back 
of a chair. She shook out its filmy folds 
with a careful hand. 

“ There’s no use in discussing it, Aunt 
Beverly. You know how I dislike unpleas- 
ant scenes, and I shall never change my 
mind. I want tv sing and dance and live 
in luxury. Of course, I shall never forget 
what you have done for me since I was a 
mere baby. I shall make it up to you in 
a thousand ways, dearest; but stay here in 
this narrow, insular town and teach— 
never! Shall we go out and see the end of 
the play, Aunt Beverly?” 

“No,” said Miss Page dully. “I’m go- 
ing home. My head aches.” 

“Too bad!” cooed Marie Louise, shaking - 
her white shoulders clear of the green 
swathings. “Try camphor. Mrs. Hilliard 
thinks it so good. I'll be home after the 
dance—my last dance in this stupid little 
town! Don’t wait up with your poor head. 
Night night, dear, dear Aunt Beverly!” 


IV 


Out in the intense cold of the December 
night, Miss Page’s numbed brain began te 
clear. At the junction of Main and Forest 
Streets she paused and tapped a neat foot 
on the icy curb. Anger was mounting with- 
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in her—anger, and a queer feeling of deso- 
lation, against which she fought even more 
angrily. 

“ Dismissed!” she reflected stormily. 
“Dismissed like a naughty child! ‘ Run 
along home, dearest aunty, and fuss with 
your foolish headache. Old maids mustn’t 
be out late!’ And that old fool of a Rhuey! 
Utterly lost to shame! A dead set at the 
iceman! Wants to come first with some- 
body before she dies! I wonder who you 
come first with, Miss Beverly Page! And 
that child! She is of the world, he said, 
and he is right. I saw it clearly. The 
world will never hurt her. He is right, that 
grave, cold man, and I’ve shut my eyes to it 
for eighteen years! I’ve a good mind to go 
down to the church and make a dead set at 
the dominie, with his three snuffly children 
and his leaky parsonage, this very minute. 
It’s either that or a cat and a parrot!” 

She turned flashing eyes toward the 
church. One feeble ray of light flickered 
there, and suddenly she remembered. The 
Christmas greens—and every last member 
of the committee up at the High School 
play! 

“The poor little man!” she murmured 
remorsefully. “Struggling all alone with 
those hateful, prickly things! He can’t 
help having hay fever every August, I sup- 
pose, and getting egg on his necktie; but he 
could help the brown derby and the cloth- 
topped button boots. No, little man, I 
can’t marry you, but I will help you with 
those greens. It must be half past ten, but 
I guess my spotless reputation will stand it 
somehow.” 


The Rev. Milo Greene was pathetically 
glad to see her. He pressed running pine 
and holly into her deft hands, sniffling 
thankfully, for the cold church had inten- 
sified the perpetual cold in his head. Be- 
tween snuffles he told her that it was most 
distressing that the High School play should 
have conflicted with the Christmas work, 
but he blamed no one for not coming to 
help—dear me, no! : 

His children were in bed with heavy 
colds. So distressing, just at the Christ- 
mas season, didn’t Miss Page think so? 
The boiler had burst again, and the cellar 
was flooded, so that the furnace had taken 
French leave and gone out. Ha! Ha! 
Get it, Miss Page? Joking aside, it was 
really most distressing in this cold weather. 

Another branch of holly there? Yes, a 
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very good effect, Miss Page, indeed! He 
trusted Miss Page would have a very pleas- 
ant Christmas recess. The dear children 
were most charming, but a care—a care! 
Would Miss Page kindly put the large star 
in the exact center of the arch, and would 
she mind being left for just a few moments 
while he took a peep at the poor children? 
He had a helper in the north gallery some- 
where, tying ropes of pine to the organ pil- 
lars. If Miss Page needed help— 





Miss Page glanced over her capable 
shoulder toward the north gallery, heard 
not a sound, concluded grimly that the 
helper had been talked to death, and 
mounted the tallest stepladder to its very 
top. 

Patent leather pumps, worn in anticipa- 
tion of doing the flappers out of a dance 
or so even at the extreme age of thirty-two, 
are delightful to look upon, but hardly the 
most appropriate footwear for climbing 
stepladders. Firmly clutching the large 
star of holly and mistletoe, Beverly reached 
for the exact center of the arch, turned a 
slender ankle, lost her balance, and went 
ignominiously down into a pair of extreme- 
ly well muscled arms clad in Scotch tweed. 

“ Hurt?” breathed an anxious voice. 

Miss Page was painfully hurt. Red-hot 
pitchforks were jabbing into her ankle. She 
kept her eyes shut to keep the tears back, 
and clutched hard at the Scotch tweed 
shoulder. 

“Tf I should swear, would you mind?” 
she said, with a catch in her breath. “I'd 
rather do it than weep all over you. Can’t 
you put me down somewhere?” 

With about as much apparent effort as 
if they were carrying a small child, the 
Scotch tweed arms conveyed her to the dim 
light of the amen corner. 

“ Considering,” murmured a deep, pleas- 
ant voice in Miss Page’s ear, “ that I have 
waited fifteen endless years to have you 
where you are now, I really couldn’t!” 

And the owner of the arms and the voice 
sat down with the superior and dignified 
Miss Page upon his knees. In a church, 
mind you! Where, oh, where were the tax- 


payers who would have been so highly edi- 
fied at the shocking spectacle? Where, oh, 
where was Mr. Cephas Doolittle, who had 
observed that Miss Page was “ too derned 
particular ”’? 

For Beverly Page merely opened her eyes 
and said a perfectly banal thing—a thing 
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which any ordinary woman might have 
said: 

“ Wha-what do you mean?” 

A large but very gentle hand slipped the 
pump from a silk-clad ankle, which was 
swelling up like the lady who swallowed 
separately the blue and the white sections 
of the Seidlitz powder. 

“T mean,” said the deep and pleasant 
voice, “ that fifteen years ago I fell in love 
with you, and I never fell out. We had 
come here to a choir rehearsal. I sang 
about as melodiously as a bullfrog, but 
you were here—the sweetest thing I’d ever 
seen. You had on a soft white blouse, with 
a piece of cherry-colored velvet ribbon at 
the top of it in a modest V. A little curl 
danced on your white throat just behind 
your ear. I worshiped it! Once I handed 
you a hymn book, and my fingers brushed 
it. I was numb and dumb with the rap- 
ture of it; but another chap took you home. 
Other chaps always took you to places; but 
I’ve loved you for fifteen years!” 

Indescribable emotions filled the orderly 
mind of Miss Beverly Page, but anger pre- 
dominated. She forgot her throbbing ankle 
in the sudden throbbing of that large gan- 
glion commonly known as the heart. 

“ Fifteen years! And you’ve never even 
looked sidewise at me. I don’t believe it! 
Fifteen years! Why didn’t you say so, 
then?” 

“You were the beauty, the courted 
beauty of the town,” he answered gently, 
still holding her fast. “I was only learn- 
ing a trade in the factory, and I had a 
widowed mother to support. The evenings 
that you spent in dancing I spent in study. 
Every one said—your mother even said to 
my mother—that your beauty would marry 
you to a fortune. What chance had a dull, 
grave, poor man against the other fellows 
who swarmed about you — Howe, young 
Hilliard, Larry Pentacost, Bob Loomis— 
dozens of rich chaps? I had no chance 
from the first, but as the years went on, 
and you didn’t marry any of them, I won- 
dered. We were practically strangers after 
all these years, but I made up my mind, if 
my chance ever came—” 

“Oh!” wailed the indignant lady on his 
knees. “ And you’ve let me grow into an 
old maid! I was so desperate with loneli- 
ness to-night that I almost made up my 
mind to marry the minister and those three 
snuffly children. Yes, I did! Marie Louise 
is leaving me, and Rhuey is going to make 
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a dead set at Mr. Peters. Oh, how could 
you be so mean? I’ve done the most awful 
things, too. I’ve dropped parcels at your 
very feet im the trolleys, but you let some 
one else pick them up. I’ve stayed late at 
parties, but you let some one else take me 
home. I’ve even sent you mushy valen- 
tines. I’ve done everything a woman can 
do, except propose. I think you’re mean! 
When a man loves a woman, she ought to 
know it right away. To keep still for fif- 
teen years—” 

A firm hand suddenly cupped her quiv- 
ering chin. 

“Do you mean,” he said unsteadily, 
“ that you, too—” 

“ That’s just what I mean,” replied Miss 
Page shamelessly. ‘“ No one else has ever 
counted a fig. It’s been you every single 
minute of these fifteen years!” 


V 


A SILENCE which took no note of time or 
place was presently broken by the deep 
voice, crisp now, yet with a wondrous ten- 
derness underlying it. 

‘I suppose it’s barbarous taste,” he mur- 
mured, his lips on her soft hair; “ but would 
you very much mind having cherry-colored 
hangings in the living room?” 

“And cherry-shaded lights would be 
cheerful,” replied the softer voice dreamily. 
“ And in the hall—” 

The side door banged. A rush of cold 
air smote them, and the Rev. Milo Greene 
hurried in. 

“The furnace,” he began brightly, “ is 
now drawing well. Ruth and Naomi were 
sleeping soundly, but I had to stay and 
rub goose grease into Paul’s chest. So dis- 
tressing, that chest of Paul’s! And I think 
the water has gone down at least two inches 
in the cellar. How true it is, dear Miss 
Page, that the Lord looks after His own! 
I have been a trifle worried about our 
Christmas repast. A widower is so help- 
less, dear Miss Page; but it was a folly of 
which I repent. Our dear sister Skidmore 
has invited me and my little flock to her 
holiday table. A noble woman, dear Miss 
Page! And then these decorations! How 
foolishly worried I was about them, and 
how nobly our worthy friend, the superin- 
tendent of the cloth factory, came to my 
aid! At this moment he is doubtless work- 
ing at the back of the north gallery, get- 
ting a thousand needles into his kind hands, 
even as you, my dear Miss—” 
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He paused in mid flood of his peroration. 
His nearsighted eyes had caught sight of 
the Christmas star, leering drunkenly at 
him on the central arch with a bad list to 
starboard 


“ My dear Miss Page!” 

The Rev. Milo’s voice was pained. He 
was one of those men who part their hair 
seventy times seven times, if need be, until 
the parting is on a mathematically exact 
line with the center of the space between 
the eyes. 

“ My dear Miss Page! Our Christmas 
star! You have erred grievously, my dear 

ung lady! It is quite, quite six and one- 

alf inches from the center of the arch!” 
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He turned his outraged eyes toward the 
north gallery. 

“ Mr. Hardy!” he called, in what he 
meant to be a tenderly arch tone. “ Just 
look down here, please, and I think you 
will agree with me that for once in her life 
this charming young lady has done the 
wrong thing.” 

But a second later poor little Mr. Greene 
got the shock of his placid life, for Jerome 
Hardy, with a very rosy Miss Page still 
upon his knees, answered promptly from a 
seat not three yards away: 

“From my point of view, dear sir, she 
has just done the most blessedly right thing 
in the world!” 








YOUTH SINGS OF AGE 


I wHo am young sometimes awake 
To dream awhile in dawn’s white hour, 

To watch day’s scarlet fingers break 
Morn’s fragile flower. 

Thus, I remember, time must break 
Youth’s transient power. 


Love songs are penned in every tongue, 
In every tempo, every key; 

In gay and pensive strains are sung 
Youth’s amorous plea; 

But, age, no lover’s lute is strung 


To stir for thee! 


And yet more red than dawning glows 
The evening sky when sunset-dyed; 

The thrush renews at daylight’s close 
His vocal pride; 

And none regrets June’s fleet, frail rose 
At Christmastide. 


I shall not dread thee as the night, 
Bewildered, dreads its strange despair, 

As some old beauty fears her blight 
Of frosty hair; 

I glimpse thee bearing gifts, snow white 
And silver fair. - 


So I shall be thy lutanist; 
In raptured lay my strings shall thrill 
To pace my steps. Then, at the tryst, 
My wild heart still, 
Thou wilt restore all I have missed, 
My dreams fulfill! 





Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
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XXIV 


EGGY was on the gui vive for a tele- 
phone call. She hugged the fond de- 
lusion that Furneaux—nice little man 

that he was—would arrange another dinner 
at the Ristorante Milano. 

She had the sense, or the rare self-re- 
straint, not to attempt any communication 
with Scotland Yard, but she devoured the 
late editions of all the evening newspapers. 
They told her little, however. Lurid head- 
lines reproduced almost every word of the 
subjoined paragraphs. “Shots outside a 
Strand cinema” —“ Desperadoes in a 
car ”’—“ Several people killed and wound- 
ed ”—these and similar captions revealed 
nothing of the sequel. Indeed, Peggy al- 
ready knew more than this, for Furneaux’s 
snarl at his two ex-soldier recruits had laid 
bare to her better informed intelligence the 
essential fact—namely, that Lefévre had 
escaped. 

It may well be imagined, therefore, how 
she outdistanced the house staff when the 
telephone did finally ring, about half past 
six. A man’s voice asked deferentially for 
“the Hon. Miss Mainwaring.” 

“ Ves,” she said. ‘“ Speaking!” 

“Were you expecting a call, miss, from 
any one in particular?” 

“ Yes—from Captain Linton.” 

“ That’s right, miss. I was to be sure 
and give the message to no one but your- 
self. I am the hall porter at his club. He 
told me to say he will be out of town to- 
night, but will get in touch with you at the 
earliest possible moment. He wants you 
not to make any inquiries, but to wait until 
you hear from him.” 

“Thank you! I gather that Captain 
Linton must have been in a great hurry?” 

“Yes, miss. He just dashed in, got his 


bag, gave me your number, and jumped 
into a waiting car, which went off at once.” 

“When was this?” 

“ Not two minutes ago, miss.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No, miss—two gentlemen were waiting 
in the car.” 

“ Ah! You saw them, then? Were they 
a big man and a little one?” 

The hall porter took thought. His in- 
structions were quite specific, but this 
young lady seemed to know a great deal 
already. 

“ 1’m not so sure—” he began, but Peggy 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes, you are!” she cried. “ The 
big man looked like a breeder of prize cat- 
tle, and the little one had a queer, wrinkled 
face, somewhat on Japanese lines. The big 
man, of course, was smoking a fat cigar!” 

She was almost certain the hall porter 
scratched his head. 

“ Well, miss,” he admitted, “ I must say 
you’ve described the gentlemen to a T!” 

And that was the extent of the Hon. 
Peggy’s information during many subse- 
quent hours, though she could not guess 
that it was the big man’s big heart which 
permitted even this tiny rill of truth to 
reach her. Oddly enough, it was not the 
literal facts that she found most interesting 
—it was Linton’s evident thoughtfulness in 
her behalf. 

Being an adventurous young person, she 
would have dashed off to Paddington forth- 
with had she known whither the three were 
bound. As matters stood, she dined in soli- 
tary state, chatted agreeably with the po- 
licemen who came on guard that night, and 
slept the sleep of weariness and good health. 


The materials for a meal were placed on 
the special train at Paddington Station, and 
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Linton took his cue from his companions, 
who uttered not a word as to their mission. 
Indeed, Winter and Furneaux engaged in a 
furious argument concerning the relative 
merits of the Yorkshire and Surrey cricket 
teams, the chief holding that the champion 
county had phenomenal luck just when that 
prime factor in human affairs was most 
needed. 

Linton thought he might calm the trou- 
bled waters by introducing a kindred topic. 

“When the American army came to 
France,” he said, “ I was appointed an in- 
structor in bombing practice to a regiment 
from the Middle West. The officers and 
men were quite keen, and one of the first 
questions they put was whether the over- 
arm action of the bowler in cricket or the 
round-arm throw of the pitcher in baseball 
was found the more efficient. I was sup- 
posed to be able to decide the point, since 
our Canadians played the American na- 
tional game.” 

His well meant intervention was received 
in sulky silence. The old-time rivalry of 
Yorkshire and Surrey might not be thrust 
aside so easily; so he, too, said nothing 
more. 

“ Well!” snapped Furneaux, when the 
pause became intolerable. ‘ What’s the 
answer?” 

“T don’t know,” said Linton. “I got 
out of the difficulty by suggesting that my 
hearers might propound the problem in the 
first canteen they entered where players of 
both games were about equally divided, and 
they would see the finest row any provost 
marshal ever dreamed of.” 

Winter nipped the end off his first after- 
dinner cigar. The mere action helped to 
restore his good humor. 

“When all is said and done,” he re- 
marked judicially, “luck cannot last for- 
ever. M. Raoul David has had more than 
his fair share of it. A scientific disquisi- 
tion by a Home Office expert saved him to- 
day from the attendance of half a dozen 
police motor cyclists, and then we had him 
for a certainty.” 

“ The ball is in play,” cackled Furneaux, 
“and it doesn’t matter a pin whether you 
hit it with a bat or aclub. Smite, Linton!” 

“T admit I don’t quite see why we are 
rushing west at sixty miles an hour,” was 
the modest reply. 

“Nor did I, till our diminutive friend 
persuaded me,” agreed Winter, whose cigar 
was now drawing perfectly. “ For all that, 
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I believe he is right. M. Raoul David rests 
under no delusions to-night. He is aware 
that the chase is too hot, and his main ob- 
ject in life at this moment is to cover up 
his tracks. The destruction of the storage 
warehouse in South London may or may 
not have been an accident. In any event, 
he knows that we must read into it the re- 
moval of a depot. To-day’s affair at the 
cinema has dissipated the last shred of 
doubt in his mind. He is now hurrying to 
Devonshire by car. Indeed, only a few 
minutes ago, Sheldon phoned the informa- 
tion that he passed through Guildford at six 
o’clock. Unless we can circumvent him be- 
fore daybreak, the Exmoor factory of Peat 
and By-Products Low Temperature Dis- 
tillers, Limited, will go skyward in a cloud 
of smoke and dust. After that he means to 
lie low for a time, and trust to the fatuous 
inertia of the British government and its 
effete police system to enable him to make 
a fresh start elsewhere. That is the way a 
criminal lunatic always reasons. Furneaux 
is my authority, and he knows. But for 
the grace of God, he would be one himself!” 

“ Yorkshire—” began Furneaux. 

“No, we are now discussing Devon- 
shire,” interrupted Winter doggedly. “Go 
ahead, Linton! What’s troubling you?” 

“ Five tons of cocaine a day, sir! That 
strikes me as something abnormal, out- 
rageous, almost ridiculous.” 

“Why? I spoke only of capacity. It 
has not been reached yet. The works are 
capable of it—that is all. They can attain 
it at the word of command. Meanwhile, 
the greater part of the output is commer- 
cially legitimate. Let me explain. The 
Exmoor plant is a known thing, and we pos- 
sess full details. Bonecourt surface combi- 
nation gas-fired steam boilers cannot be 
erected without some one being aware of 
the fact, even though they require neither 
elaborate foundations nor smokestacks. 
Condensed water from steam is used for 
bringing the ammonium carbonate into so- 
lution. This is done in large concrete 
tanks, and the mysterious catalyst dye is 
added. A total area of ten thousand square 
feet is provided, as well as a Kestner vac- 
uum evaporator for dealing with about two 
hundred tons of liquor daily. A number 
of sheds cover operations for filtering, crys- 
tallization, and the rest. Only a small 
quantity of the catalyst dye is needed, and 
David prepares that in a laboratory open 
to himself alone. That is where the ‘ by- 

















products of peat’ notion comes in useful. 
Who is to define the limits of by-products 
nowadays? The scheme is almost perfect 
—almost, but not quite. He had to depend 
on human agency, and that is where he fell 
down. We wouldn’t have heard a thing 
about it if Miss Mainwaring hadn’t dis- 
covered that marked half crown and met 

“ Yet in a few hours you have secured 
all this knowledge of an abstruse scientific 
theory?” cried Linton. 

“ Ah, my boy!” laughed the chief. “ You 
have little experience of analytical chemists. 
Give them the smallest bone of fact, and 
they'll build you a fully equipped factory 
over it. That easy-going fellow in the 
Home Office is prepared now to-discuss the 
whole process with David himself. Listen 
to this!” 

Winter took from a pocket the typed 
document which he produced but did not 
read during the latest conference at Scot- 
land Yard. 

“ Here is the complete system set forth 
in chapter and verse: 


“First, obtain pure condensed water from the 
evaporator. 

“Second, dissolve in a tank, with a six hours’ 
capacity, the necessary amount of ammonium 
carbonate crystals with the condensed water. Stir 
in the unknown catalyst dye material. 

“Third, pump the colored liquor into an ele- 
vated feed tank. 

“Fourth, allow the liquor to run continuously 
but very slowly down inclined slabs exposed to 
sunlight, and collect in a storage tank. The ab- 
sorbed light from the sunlight produces some for- 
maldehyde. The mysterious catalyst turns the so- 
lution of the salts to the cocaine instead of the 
conine salt. 

“ Fifth, pump the liquor into a series of steam- 
heated evaporators of the Kestner vacuum type. 

“ Sixth, run the concentrated liquor into a suit- 
able mixing tank. Add dilute acid, mix, and run 
off into salting out tanks. 

“ Seventh, filter the precipitated salts in a wash- 
ing filter press. 

“Eighth, decompose the resultant salts in a 
tank with ammonia solution, and obtain the crude 
cocaine. 

“ Ninth, recrystallize the crude cocaine from the 
water by dissolving in a steam-heated tank. 

“Tenth, run into a cooling tank. 

“ Eleventh, filter out the recrystallized cocaine. 


“ There you have it,” added Winter. “TI 
don’t pretend te understand why, but our 
Home Office analyst regards the whole 
thing as akin to making butter out of 
cream.” 

“ Ts a large staff employed at the Exmoor 
plant?” Linton inquired. 
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‘“ About sixty men in the actual works, 
not counting carters and laborers. It is 
evident that the local Inland Revenue au- 
thorities know nothing of the cocaine prod- 
uct. They are interested mainly im the fi- 
nancial results, and were persuaded last 
year that the distillation plant had nothing 
to do with dutiable alcohol. The food pre- 
servative part of the scheme guarded the 
secret admirably.” 

“Has this cocaine been placed on the 
market?” 

“No. The preliminary advertising mat- 
ter is ready, and has a most plausible sound. 
David claims that the stuff prevents fer- 
mentation, which is the basic principle of 
decomposition. Before mamy months we 
might all be swallowing his drug in milk, 
butter, cheese, meat, fish, bacon, jam— 
nearly everything, in fact, capable of ab- 
sorbing it.” 

Taunton was the first stop. Here the 
special train changed engines, and a local 
police officer brought to the saloon a long 
telephone message from headquarters in 
Devonshire, where preparations were in 
hand to meet the very urgent request for 
help telegraphed by Sir Arthur Monson. 
It was then a quarter to ten in the evening, 
and the party was en route again before ten 
o'clock. 

Sheldon had also telephoned, to say that 
David’s chauffeur had taken the opportu- 
nity to slip away when the car stopped for 
petrol at a West London garage. The man 
had surrendered himself voluntarily, but 
professed that he knew little or nothing of 
his employer’s business. 

This was the first point discussed as the 
train sped westward again. 

“Mr. Sheldon evidently did not ascer- 
tain who took the wheel subsequently,” 
commented Linton. 

“You may be sure the chauffeur van- 
ished into back streets as quickly as his leg- 
gings would allow him to move,” said Fur- 
neaux. “Of course, he might have died 
unexpectedly somewhere on Exmoor about 
dawn to-morrow, but I wish he had stuck to 
his job. David will now have the wind up 
properly.” 

“These fellows should be treated like so 
many mad dogs,” said Winter sternly. 
“ Their car should be halted with a jerk, 
and a volley poured into them before they 
can lift a weapon. Yet what can we do? 
What a howl will go up in Parliament if we 
arrange a Sinn Fein ambush!” 
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“See that your first wires are high 
enough, and there should be little diffi- 
culty,” suggested Linton. 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Smash the wind screen before the 
wheels meet any resistance. We shall be 
ready — they cannot possibly be. Let a 
man on each side of the road thrust a heavy 
carriage rug or piece of tarpaulin through 
the windows. In such conditions any shoot- 
ing they may attempt will fly wild.” 

“ That is what I may describe as the sol- 
dierly method,” smiled Winter; “ but I am 
anxious to catch this chap alive, so—” 

“ You’re wrong,” declared Furneaux em- 
phatically. “ How do you know for cer- 
tain that we can hang him? I, for one, 
shan’t sleep soundly until David is dead. 
He is an evil influence—a deadly germ 
which cannot be confined by the walls of 
any jail, be they of triple brass and many 
cubits high. I suppose I can’t bring myself 
to shoot him in cold blood, but he won’t 
have to crook his elbow before I let him 
have one in the right place!” 

“You bloodthirsty little ruffian!” mut- 
tered the chief. He turned to Linton. 
“Tt ‘ll be a nice kettle of fish, won’t it, if 
we have to bring Furneaux back to town 
heavily manacled?” 

“ Better that than for us to bring you 
back in a coffin, you big stiff!” growled 
Furneaux, who seemed strangely ill at ease. 

Winter did not reply. He took out a 
notebook, and, after consulting a railway 
guide, jotted down some figures. Then 
Furneaux grimaced with just a spice of his 
wonted sardonic humor. 

“Barring road accidents, David will 
reach the gates of his factory about five 
o’clock in the morning,” he announced. 
“He cannot possibly be there before four. 
That gives him eleven clear hours, but the 
Exmoor roads will cost him another hour.” 

“You are very confident that he really 
is making his way here,” Linton could not 
help saying. 

“Where else is he to go? The Exmoor 
plant is the nerve center of his project. All 
he wants now is to destroy it. From his 
point of view, even after the defection of 
the chauffeur—who didn’t know where the 
car was going, or Sheldon would have told 
us—the circumstances favor him. Put 
yourself in his place. He left London in 
an uproar. The police are supposed to be 
rushing about from Russell Square to vari- 
ous addresses and night clubs where they 
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might stumble across him or some of his 
dupes. He assumes by this time that we 
know nothing of the Peat and By-Products 
concern, or an attempt would be made to 
arrest him on the road, and woe betide any 
unfortunate bobbies who tried to stop his 
car at a town én route! No, sir—every 
mile restores his confidence. He is almost 
sure, now, that he can reach the factory 
unhindered. He expects to have a few 
hours to spare for the complete destruction 
of the works, and for his own escape. Un- 
less the sun doesn’t rise again—in which 
case none of us will have any further in- 
terest in life—M. David will meet us on 
Exmoor about five o’clock to-morrow 


morning!” 
XXV 


THE train drew up quietly at a wayside 
station in a North Devon valley, deposited 
its passengers on the platform, and depart- 
ed forthwith for Barnstaple. A number of 
men were in waiting. Their leader, a 
county superintendent of police, made him- 
self known. 

“Twenty picked constables, all well 
armed, with six motor bicyclists among 
them, will rendezvous at two o’clock within 
a mile of the peat factory,” he explained. 
“ Work begins there at seven, and the em- 
ployees have breakfast in a mess room at 
half past eight. I think I ought to warn 
you that Mr. Thomas is highly popular. 
He is generous and—” 

“Mr. Thomas?” interrupted Winter. 

“ Yes—the consulting chemist who comes 
here occasionally from London.” 

“Do you know him personally?” 

“No, but the local constable is well ac- 
quainted with him.” 

“Ts that man here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Will you bring him forward?” 

It was quite dark in the shadow of the 
station buildings, but in response to a name 
a figure detached itself from the dimly seen 
group. 

“Can you describe Mr. Thomas?” said 
Winter. 

The man was taken somewhat aback, 
since a verbal picture of any person, if it is 
to be accurate and recognizable, demands 
long training coupled with unusually close 
observation. 

“ Well, sir,” he began, “ he’s a pleasant- 
spoken gentleman of about fifty, five feet 
nine inches in height, of slight but active 






























build and pale complexion, with brown eyes 
and a short beard!” 

“Capital! Has he a domed forehead, a 
hooked nose, a receding chin, with a bird- 
like cast of feature, and does he speak with 
a thin, reedy voice?” 

“ That’s him exactly, sir.” 

Winter sighed his relief. He would have 
very much disliked any further complica- 
tions in regard to the identity of M. Raoul 
David. 

“ By the way, this constable obtained an 
item of news which may be of value,” said 
the local superintendent. “‘ Mr. Thomas 
has instructed a man in the neighboring vil- 
lage, whom he employs as a messenger when 
visiting the factory, to await him in the 
village street to-morrow morning at a quar- 
ter to five o’clock.” 

“ How did you hear this?” said Winter, 
turning to the policeman again, and ignor- 
ing a slight cough from Furneaux. 

“ Hicks told me himself, sir,” was the 
answer. ‘ He got a telegram from London, 
which he showed me.” 

“ Does Hicks know why he is wanted?” 

“ He has no notion, sir.” 

“ And where is Hicks now?” inquired 
Furneaux. 

“In bed, sir.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“‘T passed his house after supper, and he 
was in his bedroom. I heard him winding 
an alarm clock.” 

“Ts he likely to have noticed the pres- 
ence of extra police in the place, or strange 
cars, or would he be told of the coming of 
a special train from London?” 

“He couldn’t very well be aware of any 
of those things, sir, because I didn’t know 
them myself then.” 

As a matter of fact, Furneaux had in- 
stantly reached a correct conclusion as to 
Hicks and the telegram. David was anx- 
ious to get information from the man on 
practically the identical points raised by 
the detective. 

“ How far distant is the factory?” went 
on Winter. 

“About two miles, uphill, and a bad 
road. It will take us at least fifteen min- 
utes, for we must drive carefully,” said the 
superintendent. 

“Have you cars enough to seat all of 
us?” asked Winter. 

“Oh, yes. I left them on a common 
outside the village, which we can reach 
by a footpath, thus avoiding the houses.” 
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- to meet the squad you spoke of. 
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Now I would like 
In this 
affair every man must understand exactly 
how important his duties are. Any failure 
may cause a national disaster.” 

The superintendent whistled softly. 

“Is Mr. Thomas connected with the out- 
rages reported in the newspapers to-day?” 
he asked. 

“* Yes—he is the most dangerous criminal 
now alive.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ I’ve done a bit 
of guessing since the chief constable sent 
for me this evening, but I couldn’t credit 
my own thoughts. Dash it all! Three 
weeks ago this very man gave a prize of 
five pounds for the finest baby born in the 
village during 1921!” 

Soon after two o’clock Winter addressed 
a gathering of some twenty-five officers and 
men of the Devon County Constabulary, 
and told them a story which none of them 
will forget till memory itself is dead. The 
dramatic surroundings of the scene lent an 
element of weird tragedy to the strange 
things he said. The contingent was drawn 
up in a narrow valley choked with trees, 
and, as no lights were shown, it was impos- 
sible to discern the form or features of any 
individual. There was a voice addressing 
a collective ear, and that was all. 

The chief spoke slowly, and every word 
told. No muttered instructions in a front 
line trench for a midnight raid on the enemy 
had ever sounded half so thrilling, Linton 
thought. There, at any rate, soldiers were 
about to attack an alert and well armed 
foe; but the forces at war with law and 
order in that remote part of rural England 
were vague, sinister, almost diabolical in 
their design to crush out of existence all 
that mankind had achieved during count- 
less centuries of gradually successful effort. 

The darkness seemed to be full of im- 
palpable beings, evil, menacing, ready to 
leap unseen barriers in order to wreak some 
sort of elfin vengeance on helpless hu- 
manity. Even the stolid and solid country 
policemen were not immune from some such 
fanciful notions. Although conversation 
was forbidden when the little column moved 
in file along a moor road, Linton heard one 
man whisper to another: 

“By gum, I’m glad we’re out of that 
wood! While that chap from London was 
talkin’, I expected every minute that some 
rotten thing like a seven-foot ape would 
spring at me from behind!” 





“That is first-rate! 
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“ Something ran up my leg. I think it 
was a field mouse,” said his companion. 
“T tell you I nearly roared ‘ Murder!’ ” 

A brisk tramp uphill dispelled these va- 
pors. Winter, after consulting with his col- 
leagues and the local superintendent, de- 
cided to occupy the works and endeavor to 
arrange matters so that David’s car would 
pass through the main gateway, and its oc- 
cupants be permitted to alight, before they 
had the least ground for suspicion that life 
on Exmoor that morning was not running in 
its normal grooves. 

The residential part of the premises was 
inhabited by a manager, four engineers, and 
two night watchmen. Among other duties, 
the latter looked after the furnaces. There 
was no telephone, but so much business was 
transacted by telegraph that the post office 
had installed an additional wire on the local 
line, and had stationed an experienced op- 
erator in the village. 

Quite recently the resident staff had 
erected a wireless outfit, with which they 
could pick up messages from neighboring 
broadcasting centers; but Winter discount- 
ed this appliance as being of no value, be- 
cause Sheldon would so arrange matters 
with the authorities that no extraneous 
communication could get through. 

It was evident, however, from the sur- 
prise and excitement caused by the arrival 
of a strong body of police at the gates, be- 
fore dawn, that the resident manager had 
received no prior warning of the possibility 
of any unusual occurrence. At first, he was 
inclined to be skeptical and uncommunica- 
tive, but he came to his senses speedily 
when he learned the identity of the men in 
charge of the raid. 

He showed a telegram which announced 
that Mr. Thomas would be at the works 
about five o’clock, and admitted that he 
and others connected with the company 
were aware that the name was a nom de 
guerre adopted by the famous Polish-French 
chemist, M. Raoul David. 

“Why should he find it necessary to use 
an alias?” inquired Winter. 

The manager, a sharp-eyed little Welsh- 
man, laughed at this. 

“ The theory is that M. David is a trifle 
cracked, sir,” he said, “ and that would not 
be the best of recommendations for our 
chemical products, which are really the 
most wonderful things in their way yet 
known to science.” 

“Are the other members of your staff 
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British—I mean the six men now in the 
building?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Genuine engineers and workingmen?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Kindly summon them to your office. 
I have little time to spare, so I purpose ex- 
plaining things to you collectively.” 

Furneaux took advantage of the interval 
to whisper in Winter’s ear. Whatever the 
little detective’s suggestion was, the chief 
first disapproved, but was ultimately con- 
vinced. Linton, saying nothing, but keeping 
eyes and ears open, saw that Furneaux drew 
aside two of the police cyclists, and spoke 
to them earnestly for many minutes. At 
half past three the trio went out, and they 
were not seen again until much later. 

At that time dawn was breaking over the 
heather-clad hills, whose summits. were still 
silhouetted in black against the tender tints 
of pink and blue and green in the northeast 
sky. The air was keen and invigorating. 
A glorious summer day was heralded by the 
appearance of a few wisps of cloud over- 
head and by the dense mists rising from the 
valleys. 

All nature was asleep. Hardly a bird 
was stirring yet. Exmoor wore a mantle 
of utmost peace, and seemed to smile in 
placid dreams of bygone ages. 
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In civilized countries it is not the office 
of the police to execute the dread penalties 
of the law. Their duty is to arrest crim- 
inals and to bring them to trial. If neces- 
sary, where outraged public opinion seeks. 
to inflict summary justice, they must pro- 
= their prisoners at the risk of their own 
ives. 

In the present instance, greatly as the 
chief of the C. I. D. would have preferred 
te safeguard himself and his men by shoct- 
ing at sight a murder gang which would 
stop at nothing either to avoid capture or 
to take vengeance on the representatives of 
the law, he was obliged to devise measures 
which would render possible, at least, the 
capture of its members not only alive but 
unharmed. 

It would serve no ‘good purpose now, 
however, to describe the plan he adopted. 
It was defeated ere ever it saw the light, 
and to this day neither he nor any of his 
colleagues knows exactly how, or why. 

They can hazard shrewd guesses, of 
course. David, undoubtedly a lunatic, had 




















many sides to his strange nature. The man 
who could use a snake to terrorize a half 
conscious maidservant, and yet take an ac- 
tive interest in the well-being of the lusty 
infants in a Devonshire village—who could 
apply science both for the benefit of his 
fellow men and for their wholesale destruc- 
tion—was obviously endowed with conflict- 
ing qualities of head and brain, which in- 
fluenced those brought in contact with him 
in accordance with the elements of good or 
evil they found in him. 

Thus, the police, who had taken the full 
measure of his fiendish intent, knew him to 
be a homicidal maniac, whereas there could 
be no question that some among his asso- 
ciates believed he was the prophet of a new 
evangel, while the men who carried out his 
technical instructions in the Exmoor fac- 
tory regarded him as a genius, even if an 


eccentric one, and philanthropic to the core. ° 


Possibly, therefore, Mr. Winter’s earnest 
words fell on more than one pair of un- 
sympathetic ears when he harangued the 
seven employees of the Peat and By-Prod- 
ucts Company as to David’s real purposes 
and methods. It often happens that a sup- 
posed benefactor cannot be dethroned thus 
readily. 

A phase of human nature of which Win- 
ter momentarily lost sight is that curious 
feeling of sympathy with the under dog in 
a struggle between law and criminality—a 
feeling which is a recognized feature of the 
average mind all the world over. This 
strange growth, too, may have borne fruit 
at a crucial moment. Be that as it may— 
whether some person signaled a secret warn- 
ing, or David received a premonition of 
danger through some occult sense—the fact 
remains that when his car mounted the hill 
in broad daylight, about five o’clock, he did 
an unprecedented thing. 

It was not unusual for him to motor from 
London by night, it seemed. He suffered 
from sleeplessness, and made no secret of 
his liking for long journeys over darkened 
roads, when, he said, his brain became ex- 
traordinarily active. It was his habit, as 
a species of intellectual pastime, to think 
out problems backward—starting, that is, 
from the perfect result, reviewing interme- 
diary processes, and making notes of the 
greater difficulties met in the descent, for 
careful laboratory experiments later. 

The factory gates would not be opened 
until seven o’clock. As he often arrived 


much earlier than that, he would sound the 
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motor horn until one or other of the night 
watchmen appeared, and the car could enter 
the spacious yard. 

On this occasion he acted quite different- 
ly. The car was halted fully fifty yards 
from the entrance. Then it was turned 
swiftly, and an attendant was summoned 
by repeated blasts on the horn. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but for a man to 
go out, and ascertain why Mr. Thomas did 
not follow his customary routine. 

David himself was at the wheel. 

“Is Mr. Evans up?” he asked sharply, 
when the watchman hurried forward. 

““ Yes, sir,” was the answer. 

It could hardly occur to the man that 
such a reply must add fuel to the fire of 
doubt now blazing in a mind quick to de- 
tect the least departure from the normal 
run of things at the works. 

“Why? Has he been disturbed by ear- 
lier visitors?” came the unexpected demand. 

““T believe he had a telegram to say you 
were coming, sir.” 

This, in the conditions, was a quick- 
witted explanation enough. 

“Tell him I want to speak with him 
here,” said David. ‘“ And close those gates 
when he comes out.” 

Evans, the resident manager, being him- 
self a chemist of no mean attainment, was 
convinced by this time that Winter’s as- 
tounding statements were true. A hundred 
minor circumstances leaped to the eye in 
corroboration, since that which is not even 
vaguely understandable by ignorance stares 
at one in the biggest and most legible of 
type when read by the light of knowledge. 
When this message reached him, therefore, 
he rested under no delusions either as to 
the nature of his employer’s present errand 
or as to the real peril of his own position. 

“T think- you may lose your bird—for 
this morning, at any rate—if I go outside, 
and if the gates are shut,” he said hurried- 
ly to Winter. “David is obviously 
alarmed. At the least sign of interference 
he will be off. With the almost certain 
prospect of being shot if I try to mislead 
him, I admit candidly that I shall most 
probably blurt out just what he wants to 
know.” 

There was so much truth in this conten- 
tion that the chief had to deal with the 
problem at once from a new aspect. His 
men, of course, were ready, and all had 
bicycles of one type or the other. As soon, 
therefore, as the manager emerged from the 
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door of the office, apparently in obedience 
to his employer’s request, and was osten- 
sibly making for the gateway, the four mo- 
tor cyclists dashed out. 

Winter’s hope was that the mere fact of 
Evans crossing the courtyard would lull 
suspicion for just the few seconds needed 
to bring this front line of the attack so 
close that both rear tires of the car could 
be put out of action. Then the men were 
to diverge to left and right into the heather, 
which was short, and was worn into many 
small paths on both sides of the road. The 
remainder of the cycle squad was to scatter 
similarly, at least half a dozen trying to 
pass the car, to meet it with direct volleys 
if it did not halt at command. 

Winter himself assumed the most dan- 
gerous post of all. He would challenge 
David and his companions, and call on 
them to submit quietly to arrest, though 
convinced in his own mind that they would 
do nothing of the sort. Still, noblesse 
oblige, even in the C. I. D. The effort had 
to be made. 

At the last moment, so to speak, Linton 
murmured so that the chief alone could 
hear: 

“Don’t run straight toward the car! 
Move diagonally!” 

Winter realized the value of this sound 
military advice, which reduced considerably 
the chance of being hit by antagonists 
whose nerves would be jarred by sight of 
so many armed policemen. 

Here, again, however, David’s prompti- 
tude discounted all preconcerted schemes. 
The instant the four motorists appeared, 
fire was opened from two automatic pistols 
through the back window of the car, which 
had been detached for this very purpose. 
The shooters had the range, too, and a fair- 
ly compact target. One policeman fell, 
bringing down a comrade as his machine 
swerved. 

The others pressed on gallantly, and be- 
gan shooting, but the car was in motion 
now. Nothing but sheer luck could make 
effective any bullet sent in pursuit, since 
the men had to guide their machines with 
one hand over a road hardly fit to ride at 
the best of times, while endeavoring to use 
a pistol with the other. 

David, too, was familiar with the worst 
ruts and turns, whereas these were prac- 
tically unknown to the assailants, who soon 
suffered more casualties—for the most part, 
luckily, from collision. Thus, amid a fury 


of pistol shots, roaring exhausts from en- 
gines, and the unmeaning yells by which 
men try to relieve the strain of intense ex- 
citement, the fight passed in a wild scurry 
over the small plateau which held the fac- 
tory, and swept confusedly down the hill- 
side to the valley beneath. 

This first burst of the tornado began and 
ended in a few seconds. Winter, Linton, 
the local superintendent, and the works 
manager were the only persons on foot. 
One of the motor cyclists had been shot 
through the shoulder, and a man who was 
thrown by the skidding of his machine had 
broken his left forearm. 

Linton saw that one of the cycles was 
little if any the worse for the mishap, and 
made up his mind to join in the chase. 

“Ts there no short cut to the village?” 
he said. 

His calm, unemotional tone acted as a 
tonic to the excitable Welshman. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. “It bears off 
to the right by that clump of rocks there, 
but it is very steep,eand only small boys 
and born idiots ever tackle it on a bicycle.” 

Linton was off on the instant. 

The flying battle was now two hundred 
yards away. Though he did not know it 
yet, the path he followed cut off quite four 
hundred yards of the mile and a quarter 
which the moorland cartway followed be- 
fore it joined a properly macadamized 
road. His project was simplicity itself. 
If he could head the car, he would throw 
the heavy motor cycle across the track, 
seek such cover as offered, and fire aimed 
shots at the fugitives when their flight was 
stopped or greatly hindered by the obstacle 
in their way. 

He soon learned, however, that one man 
had already foreseen not only David’s bold 
attempt to escape, but the only possible 
manner of it, and had devised an effective 
and altogether deadly counterstroke. 

At a point where the road curved around 
an almost precipitous hill, with a bold es- 
carpment of rock on one side, and nothing 
stouter than a post and rails warding pass- 
ing traffic from a steep slope on the other, 
Furneaux had stationed his cyclist police- 
men, with orders to fire without warning at 
the occupants of the car, if it came back 
that way. Their machines rested securely 
behind the large bowlder which sheltered 
them, while the little man himself took up 
a similar position some forty yards lower, 
at the extreme outermost point of the curve. 




















Linton, racing at breakneck speed across 
the chord of the arc, reached a point where 
further progress on an uncontrollable ma- 
chine meant suicide. He stopped perforce, 
and was scanning the lie of the land, to de- 
termine whether a valiant plunge through 
the heather might not offer a_ possible 
chance of success at a greater distance, 
when he caught sight of the ambush which 
had forestalled him. 

Realizing that his own attempt was 
doomed to fail—since no conveyance other 
than a mule or a hunter trained to nego- 
tiate similar country could have brought 
him in safety to a point where he might 
intervene effectually—he watched the ex- 
citing spectacle staged fully two hundred 
feet beneath. Indeed, feeling that he might 
help by distracting David’s attention, he 
showed himself on the skyline, and began 
shooting at the oncoming car. 

Seldom, even in his all-round experience 
of exciting episodes in the war zone on the 
Western Front, had Linton been privileged 
to watch such a sharp and thrilling fight as 
that which now enlivened this slope of 
placid Exmoor. The prone figures of Fur- 
neaux and the two policemen, the racing 
automobile, the pursuing mob of two motor 
cycles and some dozen cyclist police, the 
rapid narrowing of the terrain occupied by 
the small waylaying force and the fast-mov- 
ing battle—these things were of the very 
essence of dramatic action. 

Whether or not his own shots turned the 
scale in the least degree he could never de- 
termine subsequently; but what did happen 
was this—when his third or fourth bullet, 
carefully aimed, went whining at the car, 
Furneaux’s assistants joined in. At the 
range, and in the circumstances, these latter 
could hardly miss their target. The stout 
glass of the wind screen was shattered into 
fragments. 

Almost simultaneously, the car smashed 
into the face of the rock on which the po- 
licemen were stretched. Thence it rebound- 
ed into the fence on the opposite side of 
the road, and plunged headlong down the 
cliff, turning over twice ere it struck a tree 
some sixty feet below. Then there was an 
explosion of the sort which the ears of three 
men present on that bleak moorland recog- 
nized—a rending, blinding crash which tore 
a powerful structure of steel into fragments 
and rendered impossible even the identifi- 
cation of the three human beings thus ef- 
fectually blotted out of existence. 
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Leaving his cycle where it stood, Linton 
raced down a steep path to join Furneaux, 
whom he found removing some large stones 
arranged on the near side of the road in 
such wise that the off fore wheel of the car 
must have struck them had it reached that 
point. 

“I left nothing to chance,” said the little 
man coolly. “ Those blighters might have 
dodged the bullets; they simply could not 
have cleared that little obstacle. Still, I’m 
glad they went over a few yards away. It 
was a more sporting finish. But, om d’un 
nom, where did you come from?” 

Linton explained. Furneaux laughed 
cheerfully. 

“You sent a cold chill down my spine,” 
he cackled. “I heard your automatic, and 
I thought David had stolen a march on us 
by planting reénforcements on the hillside. 
Ah, here is Winter, running magnificently! 
Bet you a new hat he won’t light a cigar 
for five minutes by the clock!” 

Linton, watching the most notable sprint 
in which the chief had indulged during 
many years, did not take the bet, which he 
would have lost, for Winter had neither 
time nor breath even to think of his cher- 
ished Havanas during the next half hour. 

The chief had much to occupy his mind. 
When certain notebooks, purses, watches, 
and other trinkets had been picked up, the 
local police were left to collect such frag- 
ments of bodies and clothing as remained. 
The detectives were now anxious to ex- 
amine the factory, especially David’s pri- 
vate laboratory, which they would then seal 
and hand over to the safe custody of the 
local officials until the Home Office experts 
could go through its contents at leisure. 

Mr. Evans, meanwhile, had been think- 
ing hard. It must be remembered that he, 
too, by reason of his profession, had the 
trained mind of the scientist. He absolute- 
ly vetoed the notion of forcing the door of 
the laboratory, or even of trying to open it 
with one of a bunch of keys which had 
been found near the scene of the explosion. 

“ Thomas—or David, as I ought to de- 
scribe him now—used to enter that room 
in a peculiar way,” he said. “He would 
never allow me to accompany him when he 
went there, but one day, by chance, un- 
known to him, I happened to go up the 
stairs leading to the corridor in which it is 
situated, and I saw him fumbling with his 
left hand, apparently against the interior 
wall, when the door was open only a few 
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inches. I am acquainted with no explosive 
quite so powerful as that which has de- 
stroyed this car and its occupants, and it 
occurs to me that he effectually provided 
against any prying into his secrets during 
his absence. The place has three large win- 
dows, which can be reached by a ladder. 
I take it you gentlemen will not deny me 
the right to find a way in, and to incur such 
risk as may be necessary. In a sense, I 
was the man’s accomplice. It is only fair 
that I should prove that my codperation 
with him was an innocent one.” 

It was evident that the Welsh manager 
felt his position keenly. 
of his plan, and went so far as to order all 
others to clear out of the building to a safe 
distance when the ladder was adjusted in 
accordance with Evans’s directions. 

They watched him mount it and peer in 
through a window. Then he came down 
to secure a chisel and saw. After remov- 
ing two fairly large panes of glass, he cut 
away the center beading, but did not at- 
tempt to raise the sash. Climbing inside, 
he disappeared, and some minutes elapsed 
before he showed up again. 

“ You can get in by the stairs now,” he 
said. “The door is open. One of those 
keys fitted the lock.” 

Four men trooped up. Three among 
them understood at a glance the nature of 
the thin wires which Evans had disconnect- 
ed from the door and from each of the 
window sashes. 

“T don’t know where they lead yet,” he 
said, in an awed whisper. “ If you gentle- 
men are not up to these dodges, I strongly 
recommend you not to make any further 
search, but to leave this place to those 
whose business it is to inquire into such 
matters.” 

They took his advice. A week later, a 
man from the Home Office reported that 
the wires connected with detonating devices 
similar to the one that Furneaux found in 
the machinery of the Ford car at Avenue 
House, Dorking. Any one of these would 
have fired a large quantity of David’s ex- 
plosive, packed in a locked cellar in the 
basement. Thus, even at the twelfth hour, 
he was cheated of the vengeance he meant 
to wreak on his captors. 

Given such extraordinary conditions, 
Winter thought he was justified in taking 
the special train back to London, where he 
and his two companions arrived about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Sir Arthur Mon- 





Winter approved - 
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son was in such a hurry to rush to the chief 
superintendent’s room, when told of his 
presence, that he upset the contents of a 
large and well filled inkstand over an other- 
wise spotless table. 

Scotland Yard’s first and most urgent 
task, now, was to deal with the press, and 
the commissioner himself undertook it. 
Confidential representations to editors and 
the heads of the chief news agencies secured 
the desired end. David and his conspiracy 
against the general weal were whittled down 
into a mere struggle between the police and 
a geng of motor banditti. A sensational 
scanual in the highest boxing circles snuffed 
it out of existence in a couple of days. 


XXVII 


THE Hon. Peggy Mainwaring seemed to 
be subdued in tone when her latest admirer 
told her over the phone how David and his 
principal henchmen had fared. She was 
somewhat tongue-tied and distrait, and Lin- 
‘ton jumped to the conclusion that the stress 
of recent events had proved too much for 
her. Of course, if he lives another fifty 
years, he may come to understand that 
when a man believes he has sensed the 
cause of any tumult raging in a woman’s 
heart, that man is invariably wrong. 

Next morning he reported at Scotland 
Yard, with the intention of returning to 
his ordinary duties. Furneaux received 
him at once, the chief being absent. 

“Well,” said the little man cheerily, 
“what d’ye think of us now? An effete 
and pampered lot, aren’t we?” 

“You know best,” countered Linton. 
“ That is not the view I have formed dur- 
ing my few hours of service with your 
crowd. How are all our fellows who were 
wounded?” 

“ Doing well. There are no half meas- 
ures about the average cop. He has either 
to be killed outright, or he refuses even to 
remain in bed. You see, he is extraor- 
dinarily fit. Plenty of healthy exercise, and 
no brain work. Look at Winter!” 

“* Made many arrests in London?” 

“ Over twenty. We are now playing the 
great game of finding the missing numbers. 
It’s just like a jig saw puzzle. It is odd, 
though, what poor human material M. 
David used. Just shows what one genius 
of warped intelligence, plus plenty of 
money, can achieve. Remove both, and the 
whole show collapses. That woman, Er- 
minia Schwartz, threw up her hands when 
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the female searcher at Bow Street found a 
crescent-shaped mole on her shoulder. She 
has told us all she knows, her sole anxiety 
being that she shall not be sent to France. 
Where do you think she and the others 
made for when they blew up Avenue 
House?” 

“T haven’t the least notion.” 

“ Walked across the hill to a cottage i in 
the outskirts of Reigate. They followed 
field paths the whole way, and only crossed 
one road.” 

“Then, if I had gone after them that 
night—” 

“ You would now be dead as a red her- 
ring. MacDermott is a wise old bird, and 
knew what he was doing in preventing you 
from being uselessly butchered. Three 
times on the way they waited behind trees 
in case they were being pursued, and that 
younger fellow, Schwartz, who seldom left 
his chief, was a noted shot with an auto- 
matic. Another marksman was named 
Bauer. Probably it was he who winged 
the first of the stout-hearted Devons.” 

“T must apologize to my esteemed su- 
perintendent. I was very angry with him 
at the moment. Have you found out why 
those rascals blew up the storage ware- 
house in London?” 

“The woman says—and I see no reason 
for disbelieving her—that the place was 
their principal storehouse for the drug 
which David discovered and was supplying 
freely to all applicants. It was a highly 
concentrated product— one grain as potent 
as ten of morphia — and the trunks that 
held their stock, as a sort of reserve in case 
the Devonshire manufactory had to be 
closed, were protected by locks which, if 
tampered with, operated a bomb. The 
feasible explanation is that one or both of 
the caretakers was gratifying a natural cu- 
riosity as to why these particular trunks 
were visited periodically.” 

“ How is Blenkey?” 

“He was not detained. Merely a flesh 
wound.” 

“Shall I be wanted to give evidence 
against Schwartz?” 

““No—he goes to Paris. 
communistic row here.” 

“Then please convey my kind regards 
to Mr. Winter and Mr. Sheldon. I’m off 
to Dorking.” 

“ What’s the hurry?” 

“You don’t need my services further, I 
take it.” 


We want no 


“ Going to say good-by to Miss Peggy, 
I suppose?” 

““No—I really don’t wish to see her 
again.” 

“ Don’t be a perfect idiot! Her father 
is Home Secretary, and he owes you some 
help when you apply for that chief con- 
stableship. At any rate, ring up now, and 
bid his daughter a graceful farewell.” 

Linton thought it would be churlish to 
refuse, and Furneaux indulged in. weird 
grimaces when he heard the young man be- 
ing pressed to come and lunch at Curzon 
Street, on the ground that Lord and Lady 
Copmanthorpe were anxious to meet him, 
in order to learn the story of the past few 
days from the lips of one who took such a 
prominent part in all these astounding in- 
cidents. Of course, it was practically im- 
possible to refuse such an invitation, so 
Linton expressed himself as delighted to 
accept. 

“ You look it!” chirped Furneaux, when 
the receiver was hung up. “ What’s the 
matter? Don’t you like her any longer?” 

“She is the most charming girl I ever 
met.” 

“ Nuff said! 
Bobby Ferris!” 

Linton rose with a laugh. 

“You forget that I am only an ordinary 
bobby,” he said. “ Now, if I were a real, 
live detective—” 


Sail right in, and cut out 


Linton enjoyed the luncheon, however. 
After father and mother had been properly 
horrified at their daughter’s folly in taking 
a day’s bicycling holiday alone, they lis- 
tened with tense interest to Linton’s recital 


of his adventures. In fact, Lord Copman- 
thorpe said such nice things about the 
young man’s services to the nation that it 
really seemed as if he might look forward 
to a post a good deal higher than any that 
could be offered by a county. 

Nevertheless, back he went to Dorking, 
to pass a few instructive days with the 
Home Office expert who searched the ruins 
of Avenue House for further traces of Da- 
vid’s system of manufacturing cocaine, 
since investigation in Devonshire showed 
that some part of the process was carried 
on elsewhere. 

Fred Blenkey, solaced with a handsome 
donation as a recompense for his wound, 
decided that Monica Jackson’s health could 
be most speedily restored if she married him 
when convalescent. The lady was willing, 
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and she herself received a check from the 
Home Office. 

Furneaux’s analysis of her ordeal on. that 
fateful night was correct in every detail. 
She will dread snakes all her life. She can- 
not bear even to look at eels in a fishmon- 
ger’s shop. 

Jenks became a recruit for the Metropol- 
itan Police. ‘He knows now that orders 
must be obeyed literally. 

Lipton ‘was made an acting superintend- 
ent’in July, and’ granted a fortnight’s spe- 
cial leave. On his first day in London he 
met Lord Robert Ferris, who was quite 
cordial, took him to Hurlingham, and intro- 
duced him to Lady Vrsula Waneharh, a 
sprightly young person whom the guards- 
man admired immensely, and by no means 
secretly. 

“ But,” said Linton, whose heart was 
beating a trifle faster than usual, “I had 
a sort of impression that you and the Hon. 

eggy—” 

“Well, yes,” said the other, with a 
sheepish smile. “I was badly smitten 
there, I admit, but she chucked me so em- 
phatically that day after the cinema show 
that I couldn’t but take no for an answer.” 

“Do you mean to say you proposed 
_ then?” 

“ No better time, I thought. Tears and 
timidity, and that sort of thing, you know. 
By Jove, wasn’t I the mistaken lad? Told 
me she would rather grow apples in Van- 
couver than settle down to the vapid life of 
London. What the blazes put Vancouver 
and apples into her head [ can’t imagine. 

- THE 


And why is life here vapid?” She must 


~ have meant ‘ rapid ’—eh, what?” 


Cabinet changes were imminent, and the 
Home Secretaryship was going back to the 
House of Commons, so Lord Copmanthorpe 
and his family were detained in town. 
When Linton called at Curzon Street, one 
member of the household greeted him rather 
frigidly; but he took heart of grace, and 
persevered. 

Early in 1923, two leading lights of the 
Criminal Investigation Department were 
bidden to attend a certain’smart wedding 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, followed 
by a reception at the Curzon Street resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents. 

“So that’s that,” commented Mr. Win- 
ter, blowing a cloud of smoke at the invi- 
tation card. “The handsome young ser- © 
geant marries the superior housemaid after 
all. Frog, my boy, you'll Je stepping off 
yourself one of these days!” 

Furneaux tried to loox downcast. 

“ No respectable girl of my acquaintance 
would marry me while I belong to the C. 
I. D.,” he said bitterly. “It’s a frightful 
occupation; and look at the pay! I'd earn 
some real money running about with dishes 
in Pucci’s café.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me!” said the chief. 
“We're dining there with Linton ana Mac- 
Dermott on Thursday. See that no sordid 
crime interferes with that date. Pucci has 
otders to stage something extra special. 
It’s practically our budding assistant com- 
missioner’s last bachelor dinner.” 

END 
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I’'tt keep it always for the darker years, 
This perfect day beside the sapphire sea; 
And if perchafce my soul shall never be 

So glad again, I'll make it sing to me. 


T'll fold it in the dusk of maidenhood, 
And leave it hidden like a sacred rose, 
Forever fresh in memory that flows, 

A vernal stream, through valediction’s wood. 


And when my heart grows withered with good-by, 
And when red years of autumn change to brown, 
Tll fasten it in some old wintry gown, 

And, fragrant still, its breath will help me die. 


Anita Dudley 





